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PREFACE. 
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The following treatise is an attempt to popularize in 
some degree a matter of professional science. And 
as nobody reads such matters who can well avoid 
them, it is probable I may have adverse prepossessions 
to contend with, from the very nature of my enter- 
prise. 

There are other embarrassments in the case. My 
theme is too familiar to the public mind (the public 
ear and tongue, to say the least) to be easily made 
attractive, especially for common readers, whose atten- 
tion I am mainly anxious to secure. Many are like 
to take for granted that they know enough about it 
already. My hope is, that a few will regard its 
practical interest as making up in some degree for its 
triteness. That interest is certainly considerable. A 
great experiment is on foot : nor can the final issue be 
as yet very confidently predicted. Popular govern- 
ment has never permanently succeeded in any country ; 
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and whether its triumph in our own is to be lasting, 
may for aught we know depend, under God, as well 
upon the freemanly intelligence of the common people, 
as upon the purity and solidity of their principles. 

The question will then be, as to this freemanly intel- 
ligence, what it is ; and when a citizen may be fairly 
said to have made all requisite attainments in the 
knowledge of his liberties. 

I am afraid it will turn out that the wisest of us are 
no wiser than we should be in the matter. Judging 
from my own observation, the number seems to me not 
great, of whose acquaintance with the subject wisdom 
can be at all predicated. And I venture the opinion 
that if twenty persons, taken without selection from 
the multitude, were to be severally inquired of for a 
brief statement of their creeds as freemen, the more 
intelligent half of them would appear by their answers 
to be of quite different faiths, at least in some points ; 
while the answers of the rest might be more uniform 
perhaps, but only from the circumstance of their really 
amounting to nothing, and being, from first to last, 
inept and childish. The truth is, men do not always 
understand that best which is most familiar to them. 
An object may be too constantly before us to excite 
investigation. It may be too near the eye to be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

Let us be reasonable. Freedom is not a simple idea. 
And a full economy of freedom, in a land of laws, is 
among the most complex of human things. Men of 
study may find their way through such a subject, but 
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this is not to be expected of the masses ; at least, not 
till they are better provided with facilities than at 
present. Our schools, academies, colleges, do little or 
nothing for the liberty student. A sad deficiency. 
And yet I see no help for it under existing circum- 
stances ; for even authorship i& wanting. There are 
not books to instruct from. An occasional paragraph 
may be found, as to the right of physical locomotion, 
a mere rudiment of the general theme ; but liberty, in 
the vast range of its applied formsy is left quite out of 
view, having never yet been treated of distinctly by 
any writer. 

And here, if nowhere else, I trust I have a door of 
entrance for the reader's thanks. Such a subject 
ought not surely to lie waste. It should be thoroughly 
discussed. There ought to be a literature of freedom, 
accessible to everybody, and suited if possible to every- 
body's wants. To which end, mine is a pioneer effort. 
I have had no predecessor to instruct me either by 
success or failure in a similar enterprise. Let me be 
judged accordingly. I have done as well as I could. 
And though my handling of the matter discussed 
should fail to please the public, they will yet allow 
me the solace of believing that I have done my country 
some small service by being the first to handle it at 
all ; since it is better the people should be led, by any 
guidance, to think upon what so nearly concerns them, 
than to go on talking, as the fashion is, without 
thinking. 

From certain references that are made in the latter 
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part of the work to French affairs, it is proper to 
add that my manuscript was completed some two 
or three years ago, during the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon, and while France was governed as a repub- 
lic. Without this information, those references would 
be scarcely intelligible. 

H. W. W. 

New York, April, 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DEFINITION. 



The term liberty, though too plain almost for definition, has 
been variously understood. The metaphysician, the theolo- 
gian, the jurist (not to mention others) have had each their 
several uses for it in very different meanings. To one man it 
is a self-determining power of mind, a quality of volition ; to 
another, it is a power of adapting one's efforts to the dictates 
of his will when determined, a quality of physical action ; to 
a third, it is an outward freedom of conduct in regard to men 
and things, a quality of general enterprise, or rational pursuit 
in choosing what to do, and when, and where, and how to set 
about it in the actual circumstances of life, and employing the 
faculties of soul and body for effecting the design. • This last 
is probably the original, and certainly the common sense of 
the word ; if I mistake not, the only practical one ; the 
others being rather speculative, or things of closet philosophy. 
No man is conscious, I believe, either of liberty or the 
want of it, in anything that precedes or accompanies volition 
in the way of self-determining influence. The otlVj Yc&sy^CkSJ^ 
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we are aware of as oondncire to tlie decisions of the wilL is 
what is called motive; a perceired good to be sought after, or 
evil to be shunned. When the intellect notes the presence of 
a sufficient motive, or forms one out of its own conceptions, the 
will is necessarily determined by such motive. Will and 
intellect are faculties of one spiritual agent, worldng together 
in a perfect though inscrutable harmony of co-operation. We 
can discriminate their acts as of different faculties, but the 
personality of the agent being single, liberty is scarcely the 
name for a mere concurrence of its powers. 

Again, the will being once determined, a third faculty 
develops itself in a movement of the physical energies. As 
volition follows motive, so action waits upon volition ; why, or 
how, we know not, having, not the slightest consciousness of 
the philosophical nature of the process. When therefore we 
call it a free process, we speak in the dark, and utter we know 
not what; unless, indeed, the mere absence of any felt 
entanglement or obstruction be freedom, which it certainly is 
not, in any but a vulgar and inaccurate use of the term ; for 
as in acts of intellect and will, so when bodily exertion takes 
place, the agent is still single, still one and indivisible ; and to 
ascribe the quality of freedom to one or more of the particular 
powers exerted, because acting consentaneously with the rest, 
were like calling the mouth or throat free in reference to the 
hands, for that those eat and swallow the food which these 
administer. 

Strictly speaking, liberty is an attribute of the whole mind 
and person ; of man with all his faculties combined. 

Not only so, but of man with all his imperfections too ; the 
entire compound, such as God made him. 

And this in his permanent constitutional relations to the 
world around him ; especially the relation by which his weak- 
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ness is continually manifested, and wliieli shows him ever 
encompassed with difficulties, many things out of his reach 
entirely, and nothing absolutely easy to him ; and the relation 
also by which he is at all times, and under all possible phases 
of existence, a subject of moral government, looking anxiously 
for the guidance of a wisdom which he cannot help thinking 
must reign somewhere far above the province of his own, and 
fearing instinctively the displeasure of a power no less exalted. 

In short, to form a true estimate of the liberty of a human 
being, either generally or in any particular state of society, as 
compared with others, two things must be carefully attended 
to : first, Ms nature, as a subject of that liberty, the stock it 
grows upon ; and next, tite essentials of Ms earthly condition ; 
for in this, no less than in himself while some things are acci- 
dental and may change from time to time, some are fixed and 
invariable. 

The prevailing notions on the subject have been formed by 
an easier method. It has been usual to look, not at man the 
individual, a being to whom the tests of experience and ob- 
servation can be applied, but at society in its supposed origin, 
or numbers of men grouped fancifully together in a state 0/ 
nature so called ; a topic which neither observation, no? expe- 
rience, nor history, nor even tradition, throws the smallest light 
upon, and of which, therefore, we can only speak in blind and 
wondering conjecture. The liberty of this dreamed-of state is 
set down at a venture for the largest that can be conceived — a 
total absence of restraint; the very perfection of doing as 
one pleases.* And it is even referred to as the general foun- 
tain-head whence everything dso that bears the name of liberty 

* " To do what toe will is natural liberty." — ^Palet, 

" The absolute and uncontrolled power of doing as one pleases," — 

BlAOKSTONl. 
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is derived. The liberty of freemen in a state of legal order is 
neither more nor less, we are told,* than natural liberty, so far 
curtailed and modified as the ends of civil and political orga- 
nization require ; that is to say, curtailed by a portion of this 
primary stock being given up to constitute a mass of political 
authority for government purposes ; and modified, by the use 
made of that ceded portion in the establishment of a detailed 
civil economy for the control of individuals in their conduct 
towards each other. In which view of things law and govern- 
ment are assumed to be mere restraints upon liberty ; hinder- 
ing the citizen from doing as he pleases, and as in a state of 
nature it is said he might do ; taking somewhat, in other 
words, from hi^ original and natural freedom, and adding 
nothing to it ; protection, not liberty, being his compensation 
for the loss he bears in submitting to them. Such is the 
fashionable doctrine. 

Now there is strong objection to this whole train of ideas. 

No liberty that we know anything about consists in the 
absence of restraining influences, or is necessarily impaired by 
their presence. Else the fewer laws in any given community, 
the greater the freedom of individuals ; a proposition so far 
from being true, that the very reverse may in general be aflSrmed 
with confidence. There is a mode of speech, indeed, that puts 
liberty and restraint in opposition to each other ; nor can it be 
denied, that in certain extreme cases of undue restraint, which 
those who treat of the subject have frequent occasion to refer 
to, the two things are thus opposed. But extreme cases are 
not the best exponents of general truth. It is only when re- 
straint is either out of place or out of meobsure ; wrong, that is, 
either in application or degree^ that a man can be said to have 
his liberty lessened by it. The question turns upon what is 

* Blackstone and others hold this language. 
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necessary and proper to the lot of man, as distinguished from 
evils superinduced upon it by human agency. No man is op- 
pressed by restraints which are not of a nature to overbear any 
of the rights God has given him. K therefore he is as free as 
he ought to he ; in other words, enjoys the objects of his rights 
as fiilly as those rights entitle him to do, his freedom, as a man 
of rights, cannot be said to be so much as touched by the 
restraints he is under, be they what they may ; for they are 
natural qualifications of the very gift of his freedom at God's 
hands. 

We may conceive perhaps of a liberty quite unrestrained 
and arbitrary, but it is not human liberty ; it is a pure abstrac- 
tion ; no one ever realized or can realize it, for it comports 
neither with our frame nor our condition : we are not made for 
it, nor capable of anything like it. Human liberty lies in the 
middle ground. It is at best but a qualified power ; a power 
of acting, not independently of restraints, but under and in the 
midst of them. We are never clear of them entirely, and it is 
impossible we should be. Whatever visions we may form 
about the state of natural society, it is certain from what we 
know of ourselves, that constituted as we are, and related and 
proportioned as our faculties are to the scene and work ap- 
pointed for them, our liberty is essentially and necessarily 
mixed up with restraint, with much and various restraint, both 
physical and moral, in the very doom of the creator. 

Moral restraint is plainly universal. God is a moral governor, 
and his laws, like his goodness, are over all his works. We are 
born to an irretrievable subjection of mind. There is a feeling 
in the rudest breast that owns it. Atheism itself— a vice of 
civilization, by the by, and not of nature — quails secretly to an 
omniscient, omniregnant Deity, from whose presence there is 
no escape. The universality of the moral sense proves that 
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the divine will, known or only gaeseed at, as the ease may be, 
is everywhere felt to impase duties which few are able to cast 
off entirely. 

Indeed, as rational beings, aoting with a view to conseqaenees, 
we are incapable of a strictly arbitrary freedom. It is impos- 
sible for us to be quite reckless in^our choi<^ either of ends or 
measures; and not being teddess, we are involved by our 
ignorance in continual doubts and di£Scnlties, such as we are 
often |>u^ed to get along with. Scarce a point in human 
conduct but admits of debate. It is the o£Sce of reason to pre- 
side in the ceaseless argument of life, and give, as far as may 
be, a just direction to our efforts. Probable results are to be 
looked at beforehand. The good and the evil they portend 
are to be weighed against each other. And after all, decide as 
we may, there are sacrifices to be submitted to. Although the 
course we happen to take should be a right one, we must yet 
lose somewhat in most cases by purstiing it ; while, if wrong, 
the loss is possibly further off, but greater. Vice itself is but a 
triumph of bad motives over good ones ; of appetite or passion 
over self-respect, over conscience, over the dread of future 
retribution. Nor is the victory easily won. The most hardened 
reprobate has his misgivings, while the novice in crime struggles 
long before the opposition of his lurking scruples is so far 
overcome as to allow him to proceed. 

So that natural liberty, be it what it may in other respects, 
instead of going free of moral restraints, carries them along 
witli it by thousands. These restraints might as well be said 
to exclude the existence of that liberty, as to be excluded by it. 
The two things go together. They are parts of one system, 
and if we are to speak truly or usefully of either, we must take 
them as they are, in their inseparable connexion. Men are 
neither angels nor devils, but a combination of both with 
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earthly materials that belong to neither ; and partaking largely 
of the earth, they conform to its analogies in the working of 
their active principles ; their movements being a compound (so 
to speak) of action and reaction, impulse and resistance ; and 
the effects produced, instead of expressing results as of absolute 
power, express only a prevalence of power over the frictionary 
and retarding influences with which earthly operations are 
invariably attended. 

Nor are the outward advantages of savage life (for we can 
get no nearer to a state of nature than by referring to ihe case 
of savages) a whit better than those of its mental and moral 
condition. 

The man of the forest is as weak as others in his own frame, 
at the same time that the art of relieving and compensating 
that weakness by mechanical contrivance is quite unknown to 
him. Shut out from knowledge of every sort, he is a stranger 
to the might it confers on happier portions of mankind. His 
physical circumstances are thus the very worst that can be ; 
and instead of receiving aid from his fellows, he finds in them 
the severest aggravation of his embarrassments. 

The actions of a savage may be classed as either running 
counter to the interests of his neighbours, or agreeing with 
those interests. In the former view, tliey meet of course with 
a degree of opposition fatal to everything like freedom in the 
performance of them. Savages do not suffer their interests to 
be crossed with impunity. And even admitting one^s line of 
conduct to be harmless, and such as ought not to arouse the 
jealousy of those around him, what security will that give him 
against their interference ? They ar e almost sure either to m 
conceive his aims, or for other and worse reasons to obstruct 
the execution of them. Everything is consequently uncertain 
tjo him ; and liberty, if it exist at all, is only a thing to be 
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snatched at, not enjoyed. Strength or cunning may win their 
"way for a time ; but as these qualities are not common to all 
men, nor uniformly available to any, the freedom they may 
help to realize is both too partial in extent, and too precarious 
altogether, to give character to an historical period or stage of 
society. It is an exception, not a rule. 

In a word, the state of nature, so far as we are able to judge 
of it, cannot be otherwise thought of than as possessing its full 
share, to say the least, of the perplexities by which human 
action is wont to be straitened in the pursuit of its ends. 
Impediments of all the kinds we are acquainted with would 
seem to throog upon and distress the liberty of such a state 
beyond the usual lot ; leaving indeed to individuals no power 
of doing as they please, save only to the extent of what each is 
able by his personal energy and skill to work out for himself, 
unaided, unprotected, and without the smallest external security 
for results ; a power, not more characteristic of a freeman than 
of a slave ; a man, than a brute ; for all alike may take their 
chance in it. 

To attempt, therefore, to deduce the liberties of regulated life 
from those of untamed nature, as if nature^s freedom were the 
greater, and that of politic society the less ; nature's, the luxu- 
riant first growth, out of which the other is formed simply by 
topping and pruning; is a desperate enterprise. The savage 
state, say the best you can of it, is a state of free effort only, 
not of enjoyed freedom ; a state in which men may be supposed 
to do as much as they can of their pleasure, while in matter of 
fact they are generally baffled, so as scarce in any case to come 
by their wishes, even when these are right and proper in them- 
selves. 

We want something better. As rational agents, acting pros- 
it is preposterous to say whether we are free or not, 
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till we have taken into account the degree of success or failure 
with which our efforts are usually attended. To be truly free, 
we must have a chance not only of trying but doing ; not only 
of putting our faculties to work, but of accomplishing in general 
the ends we aim at — being reasonable ends, however, and not at 
variance with the divine constitutions, which of course qualify 
everything. 

Liberty, let it be borne in mind, is not itself a right, but the 
object of one. A man, for instance, has a right to defend him- 
self from aggression. He has the right, whether he have power 
to use it or not ; but his liberty lies in the power only, and fails 
if this be wanting. Suppose him bound hand and foot, where 
were his liberty then ? And yet the right remains. It is idle 
to talk of one's being free to do what is plainly impossible in 
the circumstances. A prisoner is not free to go abroad ; a child, 
to repel the assault of a man ; a savage, to compass one in a 
million of the blessings of civilization. The prisoner may irj/ 
to escape ; the child may make an effort of resistance ; the 
savage may struggle manfully with the ills that overwhelm 
him ; but when success is hopeless, the liberty -enjoyed is only 
tentative : a liberty of trying, not of doing ; and if the odds are 
such as to show this beforehand, no use will in general be made 
of it ; men do not attempt hopeless things that are seen to be 
such. So that whatever puts a matter obviously beyond hope, 
takes away all liberty respecting it. When President Jackson 
told the southern Indians, that although he would no longer 
defend them against the bayonets of Georgia, yet they were 
free to remain in the land of their fathers if they chose to do 
so, he was guilty, to say the least, of an abuse of terms. 

Nor is it impossibilities alone that exceed the scope of human 
liberty. Things that are wrong, degrading, or even palpably 
foolish, are in like predicament. For as liberty is an object of 

2* 
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riphty it is bounded essentially by the limits of that principle. 
And since no man has a right to do wrong, that is, to violate 
his conscience, to injure his neighbour, or to play the knave or 
fool in any manner ; it is plain his liberty lies within the same 
barriers, and no laws even of human enactment, which do but 
fortify those barriers, or come in aid of them, can be considered 
as encroaching upon, or at all touching that liberty. Suppose 
a natural precipice ; is any one free to throw himself adown it? 
And if government should build a fence along the verge to 
prevent such a catastrophe, whose freedom would be curtailed ? 
Crimes too, are precipices, and of the worst aspect. Folly itself 
is one, for it is impossible to be guilty of folly even, without a 
fall — a fall from the position every man is stationed in by his 
maker, and which as a rational and responsible being he cannot 
innocently abandon or dishonour. 

We see, therefore, what liberty is not. It is not the mere 
absence of restraint ; for natural circumstances and moral law 
confine it always within certain impassable bounds. Neither 
does it consist in any power of doing as one pleases ; for a man 
may please to act a fooPs or a culprit's part ; to rebel against his 
maker, defraud his fellow man, or prostitute his talents and 
betray the trust of life by vicious indulgences. 

What then is it ? 

I would say, it is the power of doing ^ free of human hindrance^ 
whatsoever Ood^s laws permit. 

First, of " doing,^^ as distinguished from trying to do. Of 
course within a given range ; for the power is man's, and therefore 
limited. Something, however, it must be able to achieve, or it 
can never have the name of liberty. Slaves may make efforts, 
and for themselves ; but it is of the essence of their condition 
that such eflforts, and the desires that prompt them, are 

^<»ially overborne and frustrated. 
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Secondly, ^^free of human hindrance ;^ for oiher hindrances 
are providential, and compose a necessary portion of the free- 
man's lot from the beginning. That he cannot fly; that he 
may not steal ; that th« bonds of nature and heaven are upon 
him ; are circumstances of no disparagement, for they put no 
inequality between him and others of his race ; and being true 
alike of all, they touch the relative freedom of none. Tyranny 
of every sort is earthborn ; and it is only when men are unduly 
straitened by their fellows that their Kberty is incomplete. 

This straitening may come eith^ by actual violence, or by 
fear, a violent motive. Fear is itself a great oppressor, and a 
common helpmeet of all dealers in tyranny. So that we need 
protection both against forcible injury and the apprehension of 
it. Muniments, visible muniments are wanted. No man is truly 
free, whose freedom is not somehow guarantied to him. To 
enjoy it, to possess it even, security is necessary, — conscious 
security ; he must feel his treasure safe ; his title to it must be 
dear and stable ; good in his own eyes, and generally acquiesced 
tn by those around him ; a quiet title, which he may rest upon, 
and which, if he should happen to be disturbed in it, he may 
know infallibly how to vindicate. Thus assured, the citizen 
can look upon his liberty as a thing of use for important pur- 
poses ; whereas, so long as there is doubt in the matter, it is 
consumed, if I may speak so, in takiug care of itself Until the 
feculties are released from the servitude of watching defensively 
over the field and process of their own action, and the mind 
disburdened of the anxieties of personal danger, freedom, so far 
as the ulterior and more legitimate ol^ts of life are concerned, 
is quite out of the question. 

For in the third place, to be a freeman indeed, one must 
have the full range of those objects ; of all that it is right and 
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well to do ; all that by doing he can benefit himself or 
others ; in a word, ^^ whatsoever OocTs laws permiV^ 

Here are two ideas, a negative and a positive, implied in 
the proposition. 

• As man is a responsible being, holding bis powers under 
trust to be rigidly accounted for hereafter, he can never be 
free to violate the rule of this responsij^ility. The divine 
economy must have its course. We are created for definite 
and known purposes which may not be disregarded. To pre- 
tend a natural liberty for any one act of folly or of crime, is a 
contradiction in terms, for it is but saying that the law of 
nature warrants the setting its own injunctions aside. We 
may desert the path of duty ; nothing easier or more com- 
mon ; but to claim a liberty for doing so, is to confound 
liberty with license; a noble principle, with the essence of 
viUany. 

Nor can this be matter of regret or inconvenience, but the 
contrary. It were as reasonable to complain of the ocean for 
limiting our walks, as of God's laws for setting bounds to the 
exertion of our moral energies. We can indeed walk into the 
ocean if we will, but at the peril of our lives ; and it is alike 
easy to plunge into the abyss of crime, provided we are ready 
for the perdition that lies at the bottom. The barriers of 
nature are partly physical, partly moral ; and as every man of 
sense turns at the seashore, without imagining the continent 
too small for his liberty, so it is impossible that a wise subject 
of God's government should feel his freedom cramped by the 
bright and beautiful horizon of duty that everywhere hems it 
in. So long as there is no desire to go astray, there is no 
feeling of restraint from inclosures made to prevent it. In 
wUch respect, it must be owned, good men, if not in fact freer 
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than others, enjoy a smoother and happier consciousness of 
freedom ; escaping many, perhaps most, of the crosses and 
vexations incidental to a life of vicious excitement and trans- 
gression. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding there are limits'which 
we have no self-disposing prerogative to pass, our field of 
action is still a very large one ; large enough to admit of an 
almost infinite variety of pursuits and occupations. And it is 
material to observe, that liberty, considered as a power of effec- 
tual effort, is generally greater in proportion as more can be done 
with it. All stars are not of one magnitude ; all freemen, not 
alike rich in the true treasure of their freemanly condition. An 
acorn, in integrity of parts, may be identical with the oak 
which it is capable of evolving. Yet in their actual state how 
different. So an infant may be regarded as possessing the 
attributes of a man, while his ignorance of all the high aims 
of rational existence, and his utter incompetency to pursue 
them, leave him as low in the scale of liberty as of mind. 
What is the freedom of a blind man, compared with one who 
has eyes ? Of an idiot, compared with a philosopher or 
statesman ? 

It is a law of most things appertaining to humanity, that 
instead of being created in full development, they come out 
by degrees. Small and feeble to a wonder in their begin- 
nings, they require time and culture and favourable circum- 
stances to bring them forward to a ripe maturity. Liberty is 
no exception to this law, and it may consequently be seen in 
every imaginable stage of evolution. First, there is an em- 
bryon state of things, when life is at the least possible remove 
from death. Some men, some nations, never get beyond that 
state; whereas the heights of advancement to which others some- 
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times make their way, are such as might look celestial to 
imtutored minds. Compare a Hottentot with an educated 
American. Both may be negatively free ; security suflSces for 
that; yet how immense the difference in their ranges of 
activity ; their views ; their aims ; their choice of ends and 
means ; their tastes, hopes, pleasures ; everything that prompts, 
assists, rewards exertion, or widens and enriches its field. 

The American citizen, more than the Hottentot, cannot 
walk upon the seas ; but by the help of naval architecture and 
of science he can navigate them. If laws were made pro- 
hibiting both from crossing the Atlantic afoot^ the freedom of 
both would be alike unhurt. But suppose the interdict broad 
enough to present passage in any form ; how would the case 
stand then ? The Hottentot would still be free as ever, but 
the American's liberty must suffer sensible diminution : a fact 
which shows conclusively that his freedom has, in one point at 
least, outgrown the state of nature. Knowledge and art have 
given him this advantage ; it is an addition to the natural 
stock. 

Again, the savage dines, we may suppose, upon roots, herbs, 
or raw flesh, and has no option beyond ; while the board of 
the civilized man is covered with a hundred nicely prepared 
dainties, selected from a much larger and more various store 
of good things. From which premises we have the same con- 
clusion as before. 

Indeed the illustrations are numberless ; every one of them 
showing, that as we pass from point to point in the career of 
advancing civilization and public order, liberty goes with us 
hand in hand, acquiring new advantages at each step, beyond 
all the possible or conceivable attainments of barbarians ; 
insomuch that were the comparative accounts footed up, the 
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whole of nature's boasted freedom might be subtracted from 
the freedoms of civilized life without any perceptible eflfect 
upon their sum total. 

Instead therefore of our civil and political liberty being 
a reduced measure of ihe liberty of what has been so gene- 
rally referred to as the state of nature, it is the only liberty we 
can think of that deserves the name. None else has adequate 
protection to give it practical existence. None else has ever 
yet so far released men's faculties from the slavery of fear and 
want as to set them at large in any fair sense of freedom, for 
the pursuit of the great ends of human destiny in the world. 
In a completely lawless state of things, a state of unmitigated 
anarchy, such an emancipation never was and never can be 
realized. To realize it, government is indispensable. There 
must be somewhere an accumulation of authority that can 
denounce and inflict penalties of a magnitude sufficient to 
repress disturbances by plainly overbalancing the temptations 
that lead to them. Nothing less will do. Government is of 
all others the most needful and momentous instance of the 
division of labour upon earth. The want of it is fatal to 
everything liberal in the direction of men's thoughts and 
exertions, and of course to systematic improvement. Where 
no one is safe, or can even venture abroad, though but in 
search of food to live on, without arms in his hands, what 
more than food will ever be looked after, or what habitual 
aims cherished by him, save the ferocious one of killing either 
his game or enemies ? The parent lays up nothing for his 
child : generation follows generation without increase of light, 
wealth, virtue, or happiness : the wilderness remains uncheered 
with cultivation, and to be the chief of its monsters is the 
highest ambition its inhabitants can hopefully indulge. 
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Moreover government, in order to having its due eflfect upon 
men's liberty, must be legal, not arbitrary ; a distinction more 
important far than any of those formal one3 so celebrated in 
the literature of the subject. The will of a human being is the 
most unstable of all things. It is another name for caprice. 
To be dependent therefore upon persons ruling arbitrarily or at 
pleasure, is to be every way insecure. We must have laws. 
We must have canons of civil and political right, universfally 
understood, universally insisted on; and which, having the 
strength of a whole people to back them, will be strong 
enough to put rulei*s themselves in check, and give a legal, a 
juridical tone to everything. There must be no will over us 
but that of God and the laws. When this is the case, and 
rulers are but the administrators of a settled legal economy, so 
as to be feared by evildoers and by none else, the citizen, 
relieved of the intolerable burden of standing for ever on the 
lookout, at once against wrongs from above and from around 
him, from government and his fellow men, is free for positive 
employments; free to cultivate the soil; to manufacture its 
products into artificial forms ; to traffic, to acquire wealth, to 
educate his children ; to meet the claims of society and heaven. 
The great political agency has then its fit share in the division 
of labour : the people do by their rulers what before they had 
to do personally for themselves ; and this without the hazard 
or the fear of seeing the trust of office, which has been insti- 
tuted for their defence against one another, turned into a 
curse of tyranny to oppress them. 

True, there may be such a thing as an indulgent, kind- 
hearted despoty ruling mildly, paternally, if you please, without 
laws. But then, besides the extreme rareness of such charac- 
ters, it must be observed that the grace of a despot can never 
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give US the freedom we want, because not permanently to be 
relied on ; and because, though it were ever so likely to con- 
tinue, true freedom is of right, and not of grace. 

There is a prejudice in some minds against the multiplicity 
of laws to which all liberal governments have a natural ten • 
dency. No doubt the best of things are often carried to a 
vicious excess. But let us be cautious on the other hand too ; 
for liberty (not to mention other objects of right) can 
assuredly go no further than tlie laws go. Whatever we do, or 
wish to do, we must have laws to attend us, laws that we can 
lay our hands upon, and which will effectually stand by us in 
the time of need. Without them we are not altogether free. 
And just in proportion as the duties, interests, and pleasures of 
life, and the pursuits connected with them, are multiplied, there 
should and must be a corresponding enlargement of the legal 
system. It is better to double-guard every point where wrongs 
of any sort may assail us, than to leave one exposed. Too 
much law is better than too little. The evil of too much is 
chiefly that of inconvenient bulk and complication ; while that 
of too little is a direct stinting of liberty to the extent of the 
deficiency. 

Some countries require more laws than others. A large 
country requires more than a small one ; a country of niany 
soils, climates, and capabilities, than one which has few; a 
country that is commercial, than a land of mere ploughs and 
looms ; a highly civilized country, than one in a ruder state. 
For all these matters have to do with the variety of men's 
callings, and so, with the breadth of field over which their 
activities are to be followed and protected by public power. 

How meagre, in this very point of view, does the so-called 
freedom of savages appear, whose whole range of occupation 
lies in two words, hunting and fighting — a state of things in 
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which a man can hardly be said to be at large, or to have the 
use of his faculties for any generous purpose. 

No, it is law and government that sets men truly free. 
And when they are thus liberated, civilization opens a scene of 
enterprise before them to the yet further adyancement of their 
freemanly estate. Ejiowledge, art, business, wealth, inter- 
course, taste, come forward by degrees ; acting like prisms on 
the lights of life, and for every tint of colour visible before, 
presenting a thousand. Liberty, from being first nothing, and 
then a half-life principle, rises at length to the winged energy 
of an angel spirit. A wide theatre of options dawns upon the 
eye, and according as different minds are attracted by the 
various objects that invite attention, the world divides, and 
divides, in pursuit of them. Aims and efforts take all possible 
directions. Nor is there any jostling to hinder materially the 
freedom of individuals ; for law and government are every- 
where present, watching their steps, maintaining order in the 
midst of seeming confusion, and giving an ease of play to 
men's faculties in the universal movement, as if society were a 
vast machine, with every part so nicely fitted to the rest, that 
all goes on together smoothly, quietly, and without a jar. 

So strictly, so entirely legal and law-horn is that liberty, of 
which the praise is in all mouths and the love in all hearts, 
but which some learned writers theorize about, as if it were a 
wild fruit of the first ages, ripe befoi» the dawn of civilization, 
and instead of being due to government and politic order, 
suffering actual loss on their account. 

In discussing the subject further, I shall consider first, the 
right of what I may call local freedom, or of moving about at 
will, with whatever practical views not adverse to the general 
welfare ; and secondly, the specific application men are entitled 
to make of their abilities in the way of realizing those views. 
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The former topic may be regarded as elementary, being a 
sort of prerequisite to the latter in all cases. Liberty of loco- 
motion is the power of presenting oneself in person where ope- 
rative action is called for ; a necessary power, though by itself 
an unproductive one. How strange that it should have 
engrossed the attention of law writers to the exclusion of a 
liberty of much nobler attributes, and of infinitely greater 
extent— 'I mean, the applied liberty by which all useful ends 
are achieved. 



CHAPTER n. 



LIBEBTY OF PLACE. 



Endowed by heaven with active powers, we are of course enti- 
tled to make use of them. The great ends of life would be 
unattainable without this right, and life itself must soon fail us 
should the ministry of our own exertions be suspended. It is 
a right, therefore, of the same cardinal rank as that of vital 
security. 

Among our active powers, self-disposal in regard to place is 
perhaps first in practical importance, since nothing else can 
well be done without it. We may employ this faculty either 
in going out of the country, or in pitching our residence, 
travelling, and attending the calls of duty, business, or pleasure, 
within it 

In general every one is free to go abroad, and to remain as 
long absent as he pleases, save only that he cannot throw up 
his allegiance by an absolute expatriation at his own will. 
Such at least is the English common-law rule, and I think it is 
ours also. It is in truth the rule of natural reason. Not but 
that a man may expatriate himself in effect ; for he may go 
abroad without revealing his purpose of not returning, or he 
may form that purpose while absent, and his government may 
want the means of re-asserting its dominion over him. This, 
however, will not legalize his conduct. Allegiance is a moral 
obligation, and as such can never be cast off, either in law or 
conscience, at the sole will of the party bound by it. Another 
will must concur. It is an obligation not imposed by govern- 
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ment protection, as is sometimes said, but growing naturally 
oat of political relationship. There are therefore two degrees 
of it, according as men are citizens in a perfect or only a quali- 
fii^d sense ; that is to say, as integrant members of the body 
politic, or in the character of alien residents. Native citizens 
are bom to allegiance, just as they are bom to the duties of 
filial piety. Foreigners may be naturalized into the same 
responsibilities, because into the same relations with the govem- 
ment. They will then be full citizens, a sovereign act of adop- 
tion on the nation's part conferring upon them the enfranchise- 
ment which birth has failed to give. Prior to this, their 
citizenship is limited, and so is the allegiance it imposes. 
They may be said to come into the country under an implied 
condition of being faithful to the laws while here. And there 
is a corresponding pledge in their favour, that while here 
the rights of citizens shall in general be assured to them. 
Protection and allegiance are indeed matters of reciprocal 
obligation in all cases. But it is only in the rule of continu- 
ance proper to the two principles, and not at all in the reasons 
they are based upon, that they have any mutual dependence. 
Government owes protection to the unborn infant, and to the 
unnaturalized alien, no less than to the homeborn veteran who 
has fought its battles. So the citizen owes allegiance to his 
country just because it is his country, and not because his life, 
liberty, and property have enjoyed the shelter of its institutions. 
This is true alike of whole and half citizens. The alien resi- . 
dent cannot call it his own country in unqualified terms ; there 
are reserves to be made ; yet it is measureably his. And on 
the other hand, he owes it fealty and service in a reach of 
phrase eicactly corresponding. Such as the relationship hap- 
pens to be, such, in matter of extent, are its legal consequences. 
And since there are two parties concerned, the consent of both 
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is necessary to the discharge of either from their respective 
obligations. The withdrawal of a citizen from his country, if 
intended as a final aba^donment, will excuse government 
from following him with its undesired protection. And if 
government were to begin the work of dereliction, by treating 
the people as outlaws, they might lawfully renounce their 
citizenship, and go where they pleased. In short, the claims 
of the parties -on each other may be released by mutual con- 
sent, or forfeited by delinquency ; but I believe there is no third 
way of putting an end to them. 

It so happens, however, that individuals are seldom of con- 
cern enough to a nation's well-being to have the question of 
their locomotive freedom brought into serious controversy. In 
time of war or other great emergency, state orders are occa- 
sionally made, prohibiting egress for a season. Embargoes 
may extend to persons as well as ships. But in ordinary cir- 
cumstances emigration is not apt to be interfered with, or the 
right disputed. 

On the contrary, from the prevailing course of facts on this 
head, a conclusion may I think be drawn, that will turn much 
of the emigration which is taking place in the world into legal 
expatriation. Governments, as well as private persons, may 
surely bind themselves by tacit consents ; and when the people 
of a country, either from diflSculty of subsistence or for other 
reasons, are in the practice of removing openly to foreign parts 
with the notorious design of changing their domicile and be- 
coming members of other political communities, the govern- 
ment of that country, so long as it looks on without objection, 
ought to hold itself barred of any further claim upon the per- 
sons of such emigrants, and to regard them as not only loosed 
from their old allegiance, but free to enter into new responsi- 
bilities of the same kind elsewhere. Nor is it to be doubted 
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that milHons who in years past have withdrawn from various 
parts of Europe, Great Britain, and Ireland, and become citizens 
of the United States, are entitled to the benefit of this argu- 
ment. There is a time for all things. Nations, as well as 
individuals, may keep silence till it is too late to speak. They 
may keep silence till the very laws enjoin silence upon them. 
It is in vain to attempt the recalling of emigrants whose leave- 
taking has been witnessed without a word of objection ; and 
to say that such emigrants may not rightfully serve the land 
of their refuge in all possible circumstances whether of war or 
peace, is alike vain and preposterous. No Government can 
reclaim against facts of its own deliberate acquiescence, or 
against the natural consequences of those facts. 

The law of this subject, as of most others, is a result from 
the just feelings and opinions of mankind. There is at present 
too much light, too much humanity in the world, to bear 
patiently with restraints of an unreasonable character upon the 
freedom of men's travelling movements. The old partition 
walls between citizen and stranger are in great measure broken 
down. Christianity, commerce, and the press, with the facili- 
ties of the road and sea, have nearly put an end to the 
international prejudices of former times. Instead of Jews and 
Greeks, Eomans and barbarians, those unmingling elements of 
ancient story, we have now a republic of nations, a family of 
nations, a sisterhood of nations ; as if the earth were parted 
among them more for common convenience than for exclusive 
occupancy ; and the policy of allowing men to be as free as 
possible in going to and fro, has no gainsayers. Governments 
themselves, are satisfied of the advantage of this policy. Un- 
willing servants are as littleworth to them as to private 
employers ; and when a citizen or a subject wishes to be gone, 
the best they can do with him is in general to let him go and 
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welcome. After which, it were absurd to follow him in his 
wanderings with claims practically foregone. 

The admission of foreigners to the rights of citizenship when 
they arrive among us, is another matter. Except for ends of 
residence and business it is not a thing of course, even where 
no positive laws of prohibition exist. Unlike the liberty of 
emigration, it needs a positive law to warrant it. The intro- 
duction of one bad citizen might be worse than the withdrawal 
of many good ones. Congress alone have power to naturalize. 
It is a high sovereign power. They have used it however with 
singular, perhaps excessive liberality. At one time they re- 
quired of aliens a probationary residence of fourteen years — a 
term not more than sufficient, one would think, provided the 
object were to bring men thoroughly acquainted with our 
institutions before making them masters of the country. Views 
scarcely intelligible led to bolder measures, and the term of 
fourteen years was shortened to five, which is now the limit.* 
So that in effect all comers are received with open arms. 

And when a man has once gained the quality of an American 

* I ascribe this change to President Jefferson. His first annual mes- 
sage recommended a revision of the naturalization laws. " Considering 
the ordinary chances of human life," he says, "a denial of citizenship 
under" (without) "a residence of fourteen years, is a denial to a great 
portion of those who ask it." This is bad writing, but we see what he 
means. "And shall we," he continues, "refuse the unhappy fugitives 
from distress, that hospitality which the savages of the wilderness 
extended to our fathers arriving in this land? Shall oppressed hu- 
manity find no asylum on this globe ?" As if naturalization were 
another name for " hospitality ;" and as if it were what the " savages " 
had bestowed upon the early settlers; and as if it were essential to the 
notion of an " asylum /" I confess to some shame in referring to such 
nonsense ; but I have spoken of its meaning as scarcely intelligible^ and 
my language is now justified. 
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citizen, he is a member of the body politic in full standings 
and his rights, go where he will, are ever the same ; no local 
authority can properly meddle with them. In whichsoever of 
the States he takes up his abode, he is a freeman of the nation 
in all of them ; being neither safer, nor more at self-command, 
in passing from county to county of the State he lives in, than 
he is entitled to be wherever else he goes. No local statute, 
no local constitution can be valid, which forbids his entrance 
into any particular State, or hinders him from staying or with- 
drawing at pleasure. 

Everywhere, however, he is subject to the laws and necessary 
police of the land. His freedom is not an absolute principle. 
He may forfeit it by misconduct ; and even in his enjoyment of 
it he has burdens to bear from which there is no escape. It is 
only by holding private interests subordinate to those of a 
public nature, that the social system can be upheld. 

In time of war, for instance, emigration, travelling, residence 
itself, are liable to be interrupted. Men may be forbidden to leave 
the country ; ordered back from the frontier ; put under martial 
law ; made soldiers against their will ; required to hold them- 
selves in readiness to take the field at a minute's warning ; or 
led off to battle. All, perhaps, without just ground of com- 
plaint* These are strong measures ; but it is the province of 

* Late in the war of 1812, President Madison proposed (through his 
.Secretary of State, whose project I believe it was) to raise 100,000 re- 
gular troops bj compulsory draughts upon the militia of the country. 
It was a bold experiment, and could only be justified by an extreme 
emergency. If soldiers could not otherwise be had for Jumie defence, 
and were absolutely necessartf for thctt purpow, the emergency was ex- 
treme, and the design legitimate. But these facts wanted evidence; 
and Congress, it appears, doubted *them, for the bill was thrown out. 
An event at which all prudent men rejoiced. Scaroe anything more 

3 
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gOYemment to judge of the necessity for them. Even military 
officers, in local commands, may be entrusted with more or less 
of this formidable discretion, joined with a power of instanta- 
neous action on the judgments they form. And if all be done 
wisely, prudently, and within bounds of reason, the liberty of 
the citizen, though somewhat roughly dealt with, suffers no 
wrong. It is only abuses and excesses that can oppress him. 
To the possibility of these he is exposed undoubtedly. And it is 
matter of regret to add, that Congress, by suspending the 
Jiabecu carjms, may put off to a distant day the taking of a 
single step on his part towards righting himself, however real 
his wrongs. Such a power has been thought necessary. As- 
suredly the day will be a dark one that shall witness the em- 
ployment of it. 

Peace, as well as war, has its embarrassments, but they are 
lighter. The cases in which a citizen may be restrained of his 
right to be at large and under self-disposal in time of peace, 
are divisible into two classes, according as they depend upon 
reasons of criminal jurisprudence, or upon wh^t I shall term 
• the exigencies of practical government. 

In the first of these classes is the great mass of crimes and 
misdemeanors, usually styled public wrongs. Such offences 
draw after them the loss of personal liberty, when of a degree 
to be justly punishable in that way ; and the offenders, after 
being arrested on reasonable suspicion, and convicted by due 
process of law, may be confined, and have their intercourse 
with society cut off for a time, or for ever, according to the 
measure of their guilt. This is so plainly right that it requires 
no illustration. 



adventurous or more likely to prdvoke resistance, has been attempted 
bj any administration. 
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Even threats, or other probable indications of an intention to 
disturb the peace, though not strictly liable to punishment, will 
yet expose the party implicated to be put under bonds of good 
behaviour, and in default of sureties to be imprisoned. Public 
order and security must be maintained at all hazards to indi- 
viduals. Police is as indispensable as criminal justice. The 
two are parts of one system. 

It is upon a principle of police that notorious vagabonds are 
liable to be taken into custody. Idleness, vagrancy, night walk- 
ing, and the like, are vices inconsistent with the general wel- 
fare, evincing an abasement and prostration of character nearly 
allied to crime, and tending dangerously towards it. 

Even where there is no guilt, it is often necessary to restrain 
men's movements. Maniacs, and persons labouring under infec- 
tious diseases, are instances. The safety of many is more im- 
portant than the liberty of a few. 

Pauperism itself may stibject a man to restraint, so far at 
least as regards his settlement or place of maintenance. A 
pauper, unless provided for by government, or by his fellow 
men, must either live criminally or starve ; and there seems no 
unnatural hardship in his being compelled to reside where they 
who take care of him can most conveniently supply his wants. 
It is a condition they may well annex to the charity they be- 
stow. And whether the charity be private or public, can make 
no difference in this respect. Governments now-a-days pay 
some attention to the poor. It were a pity if they did not 
And since they can only do it by fixed rules, the pauper who 
depends upon their bounty must remain in some particular 
locality where it can be regularly dealt out to him by their 
agents. And if he leave the place of his lateist residence, he 
may be lawfully sent back to it, and detained there till he is 
able to take care of himself. 
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The oppresbion of the English poor laws, admitting them to 
have been formerly chargeable with that effect, lay not in the 
principle of compulsory residence, but in too broad an applica- 
tion of that principle, treating poor labourers as if they were 
paupers, and taking thus from persons to whom free locomo- 
tion was indispensable, the very liberty they lived by. It is 
only paupers in the worst sense that can justly be hindered 
from going where they will. And as to these, the evil is ap- 
parently the least the case admits of, for the]^ might otherwise 
perish of want. 

There is some resemblance to the restraining operation of 
the poor laws in that of certain laws made for the preservation 
of the public health ; I allude to the quarantine regulations. 
Rich and poor alike, the whole travelling public, in so far as 
they come from regions apprehended to be pestilential, are 
brought into trouble by these regulations ; and it is another 
instance of residence by compulsion ; a residence, too, not at 
home, but in strange quarters ; not among friends, but at a dis- 
tance from them, and to the very purpose of that worst of 
hopes deferred, the being shut up in a lazaretto, just to put off 
the day of meeting them. Yet what remedy ? Must not par- 
tial interests give way to those in which a whole people are 
concerned ? 

In short, whatever is clearly necessary to the safety and repose 
of society, however individuals may suffer by it, must be submit- 
ted to. The whole police economy rests upon this principle. 
And the doctrine of the rightful prevalence of majorities in a 
republic is neither more reasonable nor better established than 
that the welfare of the greater number of citizens outweighs in 
legal account, and must ever be dealt with as outweighing, that 
of the minority. 

But in the next place, there is a class of cases where the 
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citizen's self-disposal is liable to iDterruption from perhaps a 
less evident necessity ; being cases mostly civil, and touching 
rather the dignity and efficiency of government in some of its 
agencies, than the immediate wellbeing of the people them- 
selves. 

A portion of these agencies are indeed of the highest im- 
portance, involving the sovereign offices of legislation and judi- 
cature. And as laws must both be made and executed, so 
these functions should encounter no needless obstacle, and 
never call in vain for a helping hand. Legal order is the main 
thing. Cost what it may, we must have it. What we pay for 
it may be regarded as the price of liberty itself, for liberty is 
by the laws. Nor can we possibly pay too dear for the object, 
save by paying more than is necessary to secure it. 

Two duties, a negative and a positive, grow out of these con- 
siderations, and a man's right of self-^iisposal has a concern in 
each. On the one hand, it is a grievous offence to impede the 
action of government in its higher functions ; while, on the 
other, the citizen may be called upon to aid personally in its 
operations, and may be punished if he refuse. Under the for- 
mer head, we have the doctrine of contempts, and of summary 
visitations on account of them ; under the latter, that of com- 
pulsory attendance upon the courts as parties litigant, jurors, 
and witnesses, and the serving also in a variety of petty em- 
ployments, such as justices of the peace, sheriffs, constables, 
overseers of highways, and of the poor. 

Contempts have been classed with crimes. But though they 
bear upon interests common to the whole community, and have 
much the air of misdemeanors, they are yet in some respects 
peculiar, and may rather be regarded as a class by themselves. 
They touch not the public peace, nor" yet the morals of society. 
Life, liberty, property, fall not in their way. They are not so 
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much offences agaiDst the people, as disturbaBces of the peo- 
ple's husinesSj the law administrations of the country. 

Accordingly, these administrations must be actually going 
on (in legal contemplation at least) or a contempt is impossible. 
A man may say and print what he will of a legislature or a 
Qonrt not really or constructirely in session at the time. It 
will be a libel perhaps, but not a contempt ; which is essen- 
tially an insult on the authority or dignity of their doings, 
rather than upon themselves. It were well if personal consi- 
derations weighed less than they are wont to do, with those who 
have the matter to act on. 

At any rate, offenders of this class, however severely they 
may be sometimes dealt with, are not treated as criminals. 
They are not indicted. They are not tried by their peers. The 
party who most feels the offence sits, contrary to all criminal 
law usage, in judgment upon it, and with an irresponsible dis- 
cretion. If the wrong have been done in his presence, he 
commits the offender at once, and during pleasure. If done 
elsewhere, and brought to his knowledge by sworn evidence, 
he proceeds by writ of attachment, or by an order to show 
cause against that writ, according as the evidence is more or 
less positive and pregnant. Nor can the culprit always get 
clear by showing innocence of intention. Example must be 
looked to. Sovereign power, whether moving judicially or by 
legislation, must have free course, and no direct impediment 
can in general be thrown in its way with impunity. 

In point of form, a contempt may be committed either by 
disparaging the office it obstructs, by disobeying the mandate 
of the officer, or by attempting to defeat the ends of the pro- 
cedure that is going forward. 

The usual offence under the first form is that of scornful 
behaviour, as by opprobrious words or actions towards a legis- 
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lative body, or a court of justice, while io the exercise of their 
functions, or by indulging passion and violence in their presence, 
as when a blow is given or an arrest made before their eyes. 

The second form is seen where one refuses or delays submis- 
sion to the command of a competent tribunal. 

The third, where any gross perversion or abuse is practised or 
attempted, in regard to the exercise of legislative or judicial 
power, and injurious to the trust upon ^hich it is held. A 
misbehaving attorney or sheriff, a magistrate, or a court of 
inferior jurisdiction, may be dealt with for contempt of this 
nature. If a judge or legislator suffer himself to be bribed or 
tampered with, he is guilty of a contempt It is, of course, a 
contempt to practise any means of corruption upon him. 
Various abuses of the press amount to the same offence. To 
advertise a reward for testimony to a particular fact in a de- 
pending qause, is an abuse of this description. To publish words 
of intimidation towards a sitting judge, or try to raise a preju- 
dice against him ; to garble the matter of a trial by publishing 
one side only, while the result is yet undetermined ; to mingle 
with a history of the proceedings any scandalous suggestions 
of third persons, or an incidental comment of a nature to give a 
wrong turn to the public mind : every such impropriety incurs 
the hazard of a most penal visitation. Time was when no 
unlicensed publication could be safely made about a cause in 
progress of hearing; not even a report of the proceedings, 
however fairiy drawn in matter of fact. There is less rigour 
now ; but still, the matter must be handled with great circum- 
spection, or a peril of most serious magnitude may be incurred. 

All which is intelligible and satisfactory. K a man will 
rashly thrust himself between the people and their more 
important affairs, the consequences ought to be such as to teach 
him better manners for the future. 



^ 
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At the same time it is impossible not to remark ^^ith some 
anxiety, that these consequences, though legal and reasonable 
in their nature, are arbitrarily measured out to the offender. 
The taking him into custody is evidently right ; and no doubt 
the jurisdiction to seize and commit him must remain 
where it is, with the immediate incumbent of the o£Sce dis- 
turbed ; for none else could act promptly enough . in the 
circumstances to set. the office free from its embarrassment, 
and put its duties again in course of execution without loss of 
time. This done, however, might not the jurisdiction as to 
further measures be transferred with advantage to other hands I 
Excited feelings are bad holders of the sacred balance. No right 
of appeal exists. The habeas corpus does not apply. The 
wrongdoer is at the mercy of the party most hurt (os- 
tensibly at least) by his misconduct. Which seems not as it 
should be. Where passion mingles or may mingle irrespon- 
sibly with the exercise of power, it is scarcely in human wisdom 
or moderation not to be tempted at times beyond the mark of 
propriety. 

As to helping on the action of government by positive aids, 
the duty of the citizen is but the counterpart of that which 
enjoins him against obstructing its progress ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that whereas the negative duty is universal and 
constant, that of lending assistance to the dispatch of the public 
business (beyond what voluntary agents can be got to do) is 
only partial and occasional ; few persons— comparatively few — 
coming within its range, and they not often. For the most 
part, motives of gain, or of distinction and influence, bring men 
to a willing entrance upon official labours and responsibilities. 
Yet not always. These motives fail in some cases. There are 
things to be done for the people, or in course of their affairs, for 
which agents must be found and put to work by dint of 
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sheer autkority. The petty offices of jurors, constables, over- 
seers of highways and of the poor, are of this description. 
Sheriffs too, in places where their fees are an inadequate 
compensation, belong to the same class. Even witnesses, and 
litigant parties themselves, have duties to perform that draw 
considerably on their freedom of self-disposal, but from which, 
for reasons of a public nature, they cannot be let off. 

Jurors are a sort of civil conscripts. They serve from neces- 
sity, being generally drawn for and notified beforehand. Yet 
it not unfrequently happens that a deficient panel must be 
perfected by a sort of coup-de-main upon bystanders. Men 
are suddenly laid hold on by a sheriff's deputy, without the 
least warning, and led up to the jury-box almost before 
they know it. A pretty vigorous exercise of power. Free- 
men, however, must not complain of an institution which 
especially signalizes, while it is also calculated to uphold, their 
high estate. 

The case of witnesses is yet more trying. They too attend 
upon compulsion. Not only so, but in suits of a criminal 
nature they are sometimes forced to give security beforehand 
to answer for their being present at the time and place appoint- 
ed ; or in default of bonds Tor the purpose, to go to prison and 
lie there till they are called for. A grievance of no common 
magnitude, and which shows the unmeasured stress that the 
laws lay upon the business of the courts. 

Of parties litigant, the plaintiff is of course a volunteer in his 
first movement, though he thereby subjects himself to a juris- 
diction which may constrain him afterwards. 

The defendant's case is apt to be worse, at least in the 
beginning; for he may, in some of the states, be arrested and 
sent to jail upon a mere civil demand, unless he can find bail 
to answer for him. A cruel remnant of old statute law, so 

8* 
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long in use that men do not readily awake to a proper feeling 
of it» barbarous injustice. Let us ponder tbe subject for a 
moment. 

The matter may be regarded in two lights, as arising under 
initial, or under final process. 

Of the primary arrest the most plausible explanation would 
be, that it is a means of calling debtors into court and subject- 
ing them to the coercion of the laws. To which the answer is, 
that they can be brought to this by means less inconsistent 
with the liberties, and less revolting to the manly sentiments, 
of a free people. Who doubts that whipping might subserve 
the ends of discipline in the army or navy ? And till a very 
late period it was every day's practice in one branch of the 
service. Not so now, and never again to be resumed, if disci- 
pline can possibly be maintained by other means. How 
frequent are the complaints we hear against the New England 
practice of commencing suits by property attachments; a sort 
of executions in advance, that seem to violate the rule of hold- 
ing men innocent till they are proved guilty. Yet it is only a 
harsh method of citation ; and we forget, when we object to it, 
that to seize the person, as was habitually done in New York 
till a quite recent day, and is still done in other states, is a 
method as much harsher than that, as the nerve of liberty is 
tenderer (if not indeed more vital) than the nerve of property. 
All needless rigours should be spared. And we have learnt by 
experience that men may be effectually cited to judgment 
without violence of any kind. 

Even when the result of a litigation is arrived at, it does not 
follow that a guilt amounting to mere civil default, though 
duly ascertained, will justify the shutting the debtor up in 
execution as the phrase is, or sending him to jail under pretence 
of satisfying the judgment (such again is the phrase) with his 
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incarcerated body. The whole thing is a mockery. What 
satisfaction, what advantage, can the creditor receive from an 
outrage on the flesh and blood of his debtor ? Payment is 
neither to be hastened nor facilitated by such means. In 
general men need their liberty to the very end of providing for 
their debts. What then is the design? Is it punishment? 
Surely not, for crime is not imputed. There are fraudulent 
debtors no doubt, but imprisonments are not limited to them ; 
besides which, their frauds are soon technically merged in 
judgments of mere debt, and there is no discrimination of debts 
after judgment Why, then, should judgment debtors be im- 
prisoned ? 

Why, but because the makers of imprisonment laws have 
leaned insensibly to the creditor side of the account, and acted 
more in feeling than in wisdom or justice ? An unpaid demand 
is apt to stir up more or less resentment in those who give 
their thoughts to it, forasmuch as their sympathies, unless they 
know the facts minutely, Tun naturally enough in favour of the 
party who is thus kept out of his right ; and it would seem that 
legislators, like other men, have generally acted under a bias 
of this kind. Statutes of imprisonment, and even of citation 
by attachments of property, prove it. 

Debtors, it is true, are admitted to bail ; that is, if bail can be 
found. But so are culprits of all but the very worst grades. 
In which respect the criminal and the debtor are upon a par. 
Unfortunately the boon is often useless to both the one and 
the other. A poor man, or a stranger, may be none the better 
for it, however fair his character and his intentions. There are 
thousands of merciless persecutions by the law of civil arrest, 
which no bail laws can avert. 

It is remarkable that unliquidated claims are commonly 
treated as exceptions to the doctrine of arrests.- Let us venture 
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a comment upon this. Such claims, because they do not sag- 
gest the precise relation of debtor and creditor, make no 
appeal to the feelings of those classes, or to the sympathies of 
others with them. A man may be guilty of any sort of tress- 
pass, and unlike a mere debtor, may in truth deserre punish- 
ment ; yet he ia not liable, as of course, to be held to bail. It 
is not till this state of things is changed, and a verdict and 
judgment rendered for a liquidated sum in damages, making 
the successful party a creditor in the full force of the term, that 
the means of creditor vengeance are let loose ; the law becoming 
fiercer as the occasion for its displeasure passes from a tortious 
to a business form, that is, from a more aggravated to a milder 
one, and dooming him who could not be touched in his liberty 
for a flagitious wrong, to be seized like a felon for the price he 
is adjudged to pay for it in money ! 

Debts are sacred things, but liberty too is sacred. The just 
demands of creditors must be enforced, but it is neither neces- 
sary nor expedient that debtors should be put in bondage for 
that purpose. Happily, reason is beginning to resume her 
sway in the matter, and the minds of men are becoming recon- 
ciled to her decisions. 

Saving however all questions of detail, the general truth is 
clear, that government has many just claims upon us which are 
seemingly inconsistent with our rights of local freedom ; and 
there is no avoiding the conclusion, that in submitting to these 
claims we do but acknowledge some of the inevitable conditions 
on which that freedom is held. We are not absolutely free. 
It is impossible we should be. The burdens of government are 
unavoidable qualifications of our rights under it, provided 
always that these burdens are no heavier than is needful, and 
that the distribution of them is without respect of persons. In 
"^^l^ich view of things, they belong essentially to the freejnan's 
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lot They are ills that he is heir to, and must make the best 
oi, They wrong him not They disparage not his freemanly 
condition. They are entailed upon him by the very exigencies 
of the system that makes him what he is. 

Unhappily there is another kind of ills to be noticed in this 
connexion — ills that the laws inflict not, but condemn, and to 
the utmost of their power withstand. Let us consider some of 
these. 

The motives that lead to encroachments on the free motion 
and action of an individual are more, not to say worse, than 
those to which the safety of his life is exposed. Whatever 
wars upon life, endangers liberty too ; while liberty, on the 
other hand, encounters some perils that are all its own. 

The wrongs to which a man's right of self disposal is chiefly 
liable, are reducil^e to three classes : false or unlawful impri- 
sonment, which operates by mere restraint, to keep him from 
doing what he would ; duress, the suffering or fear of corporal 
harm, by which he may be forced to do something he would 
not ; and slavery, a sort of protracted duress, subjecting him 
permanently to the service of a master; A word or two of each. 

1. As to false imprisonment, or the unlawful detention of a 
man's person under custody, it may be by colour of law or 
without it. 

K by colour of law, it will be in one of the forms already 
spoken of, involving some charge of crime or contempt, or. the 
service of process in a private suit. If without such colour, the 
form may vary indefinitely. 

The redress in either case is twofold : release from custody, 
and damages for the injury done. 

Sometimes the party will be discharged at once on examina- 
tion before a magistrate. If not, a habeas corpus may discharge 
hipn. At the worst, a trial must be waited for. 
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' In giving damages for this kind of wrong, juries are liberal, 
■Where there is malice, and no probahlo cause for lUe arrest, 
they weigh everj'thiug freely against the wrongdoer : loss of 
time and money, wounded feelings, character, and whatevei" 
circumstances of aggravation happen to present themselveH, 
The jury office is then a stern and vindictive one: avenging 
the laws, inflicting punishment where it is due, and doing 
all that is possible to save society from the recnrrence of such 



I remember no instance inment as for an 

imputed contempt, but the thin d uiiiiiy possible ; though 
a person who should wantonly put co )f justice in motion 
on a pretence of that nature wo t be guilty of a con- 

tempt, and might be visited accorumyi well as by action. 

Liberty is the laws' fosterchild, and ir leanings are strong 
in its favour. Even when a crime is committed against the 
public peace, it is not every one that can arrest the criminal. 
Eeaides commissioned officers, none can safely seize him, save 
the few who may have seen him in the act, or freshly pursued 
him, aa upon hue and cry, or the like. Mistakes are serious 
things in such cases. Even ministerial officers can in genera! 
do nothing without a written warrant, which again can only 
isane upon sworn evidence, or a magistrate's personal knowledge 
of facts ; and so strictly are the rules adhered to, that when a 
man's liberty is attempted to be taken from him irregularly, he 
may defend himself at every risk to the aggressor; for when 
liberty is gone, life is worthless. It is seldom best to act 
without reserve upon this principle, but the right is well 



2. Duress, an injury of less frequent occurrence, is the being 
constrained to do something against one's will, by a violent 
motive, that leaves no freedom of choi<:e. It is either by actual 
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suffering, or the imminent peril of it, unlawfully and tortiously 
forced upon a man, or made a means of influence over him, for 
wrong purposes. 

The constraint itself considered, apart from the external facts 
that occasion it, I am not aware of any redress that can be 
had, save the invalidating whatever promises or other engage- 
ments it may have been resorted to by the wrongdoer to 
extort, with consequential damages. if such have been incurred. 
A bill of exchange, obtained by duress, would be null ; and in 
case of its being paid before the injured party could interfere to 
stop the payment, the money might of course be reclaimed. 
And as civil acts are held void, so criminal ones would in 
general be palliated, and often excused, when owing altogether 
to a cause of this nature. To which end, however, courts 
require very clear and decisive proof to rebut the presumption 
of a guilty intent, suggested always by the deed itself. SUch 
proof made, the law must I think be satisfied, at least when the 
degree of the offence is not above the class of misdemeanors. 

The outward facts, in a case of duress, may constitute a wrong 
of greater or less degree, from misdemeanor downwards. And 
they may accordingly be visited by indictment or by action 
only, as the measure of their turpitude requires. 

3. The slavery question has been much debated. The argu- 
ment seems to me a short one. 

Let us assume a state of things the most favpurable that can 
be to the slave-holder ; such as possibly may never havq oc- 
curred anywhere since the time of the ancient Germans : let us 
assume that a man has given himself up to endless servitude by 
free contract, uninfluenced by fear, or other violent motive. This 
indeed would not be a case of duress, but only what may be 
termed a hard bargain. The question is, would it stand in 
law ? — the law, I mean, of nature and of first truths. 
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How could it stand ? Are we not accountable to God for 
our actions ? None probably will deny it Suicide itself were 
otherwise lawful. And why is suicide not lawful ? For this 
allsufficient reason : it is an unwarranted desertion of a post 
of duty assigned by the supreme governor of the world. How 
can one who is accountable for his actions put an end to them 
midway, or refuse to perform further ? Of the direct wickedness 
of self-destruction, under the divine law, I speak not now. Its 
consequential guilt as a cause of necessary delinquency in the 
great trust of life, is enough for the present purpose. What 
are we made for, if not to do at God's bidding ? Even heathen 
minds know this, and how to reason from it.* Christianr, I 
should think, can hardly be less wise on such a point 

Well, then, we have a part to act in the vast drama that is 
going on ; and how are we to act it ? With our hands only ? 
or with our heads, hearts, and hands, all together ? Mere in- 
struments we certainly are not. Our accountability proves 
that. We are rational as well as voluntary agents ; and the 
actions we have to answer for involve the use of our best facul- 
ties. Does any man doubt it ? To please God, to fulfil the 
part assigned us in the economy of his providence, to escape 
the condemnation of those who bury his gifts, or throw them 
quite away, we must employ our reason, our enterprise, our 
will, together with our hands, in his service ; in a word, we 
must be free. 

Suppose a man, instead of putting an end to his life, should 
undertake to rid himself of its burdens by some act of incurable 
self-disqualification for its oflSces ; would he be guiltless ? Sup- 

* "Quare et tibi, Publi, et piis omnibus, retinendus est animus in 
custodi^ corporis, nee injussu ejus, a quo ille est yobis datus, ex homi- 
nam Titd migrandum est^ ne munui humanum adsignatum a Deo de* 
fugine vidsanUni,*' — Cicxro. 
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pose his reason lay within reach of a drug that might destroy 
it, how much better than a murderer would he be to take the 
poison ? And is not self-dispesal just as necessary to him as 
the reason that guides it ? Of what avail can this be without 
that? 

tJpon the assumption therefore that we are under God's 
government, owiug perfect obedience to his will as far as we 
know it ; in other words, that we have really a part to perform 
at our peril as his creatures and subjects ; it seems a very ob- 
vious inference that we cannot bind ourselves to slavery though 
we should try to do so. The relations we stand in do not 
admit of it. We are not at liberty to disable ourselves for the 
service appointed us ; not at liberty, that is, to throw our liberty ^ 
away. 

What if a man should undertake to sell his life to another ! 
Could the buyer innocently take it from him ? Life might as 
well be sold as liberty, regarding both in their totalities. Both 
are ours certainly, but not to sell. The one or the other may 
be parted with in matter of fact, but to convey a title to either 
by an act of cession or agreement, is plainly impossible. 

How absurd then to imagine, that he who cannot doom 
himself to slavery, may yet be made a slave by others, against 
his vnll. Have others a better right than he to dispose of his 
freedom ? Would it interfere less with the divine economy to 
have him dragged by them from the path of his duties, than if 
he went astray by his own choice ? 

It is in vain to talk about emergencies, as giving a natural 
origin to slavery. War justifies the taking men prisoners, but 
what has it to do with turning prisoners into slaves ? There 
are misfortunes of civil life that make sad contrasts in society : 
great relative weakness and dependence fall suddenly upon 
individuals, making them fit objects of peculiar kindness and 
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charity: but how the unspeakable curse of personal bondage 
can be made to take the place of christian alms in these cir- 
cumstances, I see not Slavery, in short, admits of no reason- 
able explanation. Wherever it exists, it is actual only^ without 
colour of legal origin or fitness, and upheld by force alone. 
There may be forms of seeming law in support of it ; and they 
may constitute, in certain places, the popular evidence of what 
is orderly and fit in the matter; but to talk oi jural slavery 
were a contradiction in terms. 

Accordingly, the chief argument by which the holding of 
slaves is sought to be justified by its advocates, is founded in 
the positive arrangements of the country. There are local 
usages, and local statutes for it, no doubt; and if men would 
rest here, we might safely leave them to their repose. But 
they go further, and insist that slavery is legalized in America 
by the federal constitution itself. A startling proposition, 
which it becomes us to get rid of if we can, by refuting it. Let 
us try. 

Two assumptions are involved : first, that the framers of the 
constitution had power to legalize slavery in particular States ; 
and secondly, that they exercised that power. 

If they had the power, where did it come from ? Their con- 
stituents were partly slave-holders, and partly not. The slaves 
had nothing to say, and of course gave no consent. Could the 
community of masters delegate such a power ? That would 
imply that they had it to delegate, and so, that slavery was 
legal already in the broadest sense ; which is contrary to the 
supposition of its being sought to legalize it by the act of the 
convention. But the masters wanted, it may be, better evidence 
of title than they had to their slave property. Oould they get 
this by appointing agents of their own to give it to them ? 
Hardly. The stream could not well rise above the fountain ; 
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nor could a show of deceptive, fonns be made to stand, in a 
community like ours, for anything substantial. 

No power then to legalize slavery came either from the 
slaves or from their masters. There was yet a third class of 
inhabitants, the freemen of the country who possessed no slavee. 
Could it come from them ? What right had they to meddle ! 
They were strangers to the whole interest involved ; and how 
were deputies of theirs to be invested with authority for plac- 
ing that interest on a new law basis as between the parties to 
it ? As well might the man in the moon distribute land titles 
upon earth. 

So that the convention fathers were utterly impotent in the 
matter. There was no one source from which they could be 
authorized to put chains upon a portion of the people, or to 
bind them to existing servitudes. That there were slaves in 
certain localities was of course known ; but there was no occa- 
sion, no opportunity, I may almost say, to meddle with it for 
any purpose. Wrong as it was, the people of the slave dis- 
tricts scarce felt it to be so. At any rate, they felt no insecurity 
of title on that score. Nor indeed was federal power the fit 
means of fortifying their position as masters, had they even 
sought its aid ; for there was no compatibility between the 
means and the end. Slavery was not only a localy but a purely 
civil concern, whereas the jurisdiction of the convention patriots 
was altogether political -and general ; so that instead of hav- 
ing any power for confirming the " peculiar institution" of the 
slave states, the powers they actually held were of a nature to 
exclude the very thought of such a project from their minds. 
• And it so happens, finally, that they attempted nothing in 
that line. Slavery is not so much as mentioned in the consti- 
tution. Much less is any provision made there for upholding 
it. 
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True, the fathers stipulated (if by " persons held to service" 
they meant slaves) that there should be no interference ivith 
slavery on the part of the free States, And thus far they were 
surely authorized to go : for first, it was not meddling, but a 
promise of abstinence ; and secondly, the very deficiency of the 
power to meddle made it right to say they would abstain. And 
there were motives of a general, not local character, political 
not civil, inviting urgently to this. The welfare of the coun- 
try was at stake. Its very pacification hung upon a thread, 
which they would have cut by any other course than that of 
leaving local institutions to the undisturbed sway of local power. 
Hence the assurance, so frankly and wisely given, that fugitive 
servants (slaves, if you will, by interpretation) should not be 
officiously harboured in the free states. Instead of which they 
were to be " delivered up." Not indeed by popular violence, 
as some grave senators have construed the provision : that were 
inconsistent with the very peace of society ; for by the laws of 
a free state every member of society is deemed free, as well as 
innocent, till proof made to the contrary. To seize therefore 
upon any one, except for reasons of criminal justice or police, 
were a trespass, an assault and battery, a false imprisonment. 
Was it expected that men should become voluntary peace- 
breakers in order to fulfil the terms of the great compromise ? 
Were they to turn rowdies, and commit indictable offences, by 
way of duty to the constitution ? There is a more reasonable 
alternative. The " delivery up" was to be bj/ legal process. 
Nothing more. And this in pure deference to the lex domicilii 
of the runaways — a deference made necessary by considerations 
of a public nature, and not at all constrained by a regard for 
the peculiar interests of slave owners. 

If slaves were mere property, the three fifths rule of repre- 
sentation, as it is called, would look vastly more like a con- 
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cession to those interests. But they are not mere property. 
The constitution speaks of them as persons again and again. 
It calls them nothing but persons, with the single qualification 
of being " held to service." So that, by the scale of constitu- 
tional ideas, the three fifths rule itself is anything but a con- 
cession to the interests of slavery. 

Indeed, will not the subject bear to be considered in a more 
positive light f The cautious reserve maintained by the con- 
vention, in never speaking of slaves or slavery as such, appears 
to me significant of one or other of two things. Was it repug- 
nance of mind that occasioned this ? It might be so in part. 
But I ascribe more influence to an historical fact of the period : 
I mean the fact of a then extensive public opinion and beliel^ 
that slavery was soon to die out altogether, and be gone. The 
process of its evanescence was already begun and going on ; 
and as the constitution, God willing, was to last for ever, why 
blot its fair pages with words of shame which by-and-by would 
have no meaning but for antiquaries ? Americans of all hues 
were at length to be free. And with a chancery forecast, 
regarding that as done which ought to be done, and viewing 
the checkered present in the light of the hoped-for future, the 
founders of the government made it for freemen only — freemen 
to be ; building their fabric on the broad basis of the declara- 
tion of independence. Instead of attempting to give perma- 
nence to an institution which none was then fool enough to 
commend, they saw in slavery a local evil, which local legisla- 
tion was beginning to master, and would soon probably exter- 
minate. Looking hopefully to this result, and regarding the 
great whole of the country as, in destiny at least, a whole of 
free citizens, they modelled their work accordingly, and gave us 
a constitution of free government for all. 

It thus happens that while our landscape is disfigured with 



here and diere a particular deformity, its general aspect is as 
beautiful as it is grand. Politically aptaking, 
slavet, and no disparity of ranks ; nothing to bring reproach 
upon our boasted equality principle. 

The taunts of malignen ftre tufotiiided. Our conatitational 
liberty is aa catholic as our jnris^tidanoe ; a tluDg c£ oommon 
right and common measure for all, subject only to the modi- 
fications and burdens unavoidable in practice, and which the 
circumstances that occasion them at once explain and justify. 

This liberty, analytically considered, ia partly locomotive, 
partly ulterior iwd effective : the former b«ng fint in order of 
philosophy, vhile the latter hu a Iw^ and breads of appli- 
cation that makes it emphatically the great theme of the 
subject. 

Locomotion is the mdimentsl fiuA of liberty ; necessary to 
most ends of active life, and yet oomparativdy littlevortlL by 
itself. The sonl of rational freedom lies beyond. It is the 
power of dmnff, after one has got to tJie place of exertion. 
&re ia room for enterprise, for veiaatility of effort, for a large, 
faigb, generous nee of the Esculties. Our local self-disposal, 
compared with the ulterior activities to which it ministers, ia 
like the function of the feet compared with that of the hands ; 
important, indispensable indeed, yet not productive in general 
by itself, nor capable of much improvement save in outward 
&cdlities and helps, such as roads, bridges, vebiclee, and the 
like. These accessories are of great importance. The f«et 
move slowly till the way is pioneered, and aids provided. To 
remove obstacles, and supply accommodations, is therefore to 
save time to their service of the hands : a good end, which 
it bcomes the government of a free country to promote as 
much as may be. The policy of guarding liberty from inter- 
Tuption is nather more evident, nor more imperative in its 
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claims on such a goverament, than that of smoothing the path 
of its racefield, and cheering it over the course. 

How admirably the great contriver has adjusted the rules of 
what men ought to do, to their capability of attendance for dis- 
charging the obligation. Every one, in order that as little time 
as possible may be lost in going where exertion is required of 
him, is placed in general in the very focus of his duties, which 
proverbially begin at home. Thus situated, he sees his theatre 
expand around him in concentric circles, from his £»mily to 
his ville or neighbourhood; thence to a larger district, his 
township, his county, his particular state ; next to the nation ; 
and finally, to the whole world. What a scheme of adjust- 
ments for bringing the very utmost of social usefulness to pass. 



CHAPTER m. 

XJBZRTT OF PLXASURK-BBXKIirO, OR PtJRB 8XLFI8H1IS8S. 

Supposing a man to be at large and at his own disposal, the 
next thing to be considered is, what he shall set about; in 
other words, what ends he shall aim at in the nse of his Acui- 
ties, what means emploj,. what effects bring to pass if he can. h 

There will of course be great diversity of choice among 
individuals. Laws, government, civilization, have so multiplied 
the objects of human desire, and the ways of coming by them, 
that the range of options is almost unlimited. Some callings 
will be rushed into, it is likely, by whole ranks of men at once ; 
yet with such dissimilarity of ideas, plans, abilities, habits, that 
each one^s liberty will have in its development somewhad that 
is different from all the rest. There will be lawyers many; 
flEurmers, manu&cturers, and merchants many ; but every indi- 
vidual after his own fashion, and with divers peculiarities; 
while, as between callings professedly distinct, the dissimilarity 
will be yet more striking. 

The world, in this view of it, is consequently a place of 
infinite bustle, and much seeming confusion. All sorts of 
things are doing in all sorts of ways. The doers are rational 
agents, but their reason teaches them unequal lessons, and i 

there is nothing they are thoroughly agreed in. Every virtue, f 

every vice, every noble, every base principle is at work ; wisdom 
and folly wave adverse sceptres over the mighty scene ; order 
and disorder struggle everywhere for the mastery, each gaining 
and losing it by tt^rns ; the prizes of more than one world are I 
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contended for, and tHe spirits of more than one are in the 
striftQ. 

Looking carefully into the mase, howerer, we shall find it 
capable of being threaded. This vast display of intervolved 
and multitarious activities appears, on close examination, to 
resolve itself into the concerns of a few great praetical depart- .' 
ments of human interest, marked out by certain fixed and per- 
manent relations, in one or other of which all actions are 
performed : the relations, I mean, of the creature to his maker, 
of the citizen to the commonwealth in its organic form, of man 
to man in society, and of individuals, if I may speak so, to 
themselves. Motives indeed are often mixed ; but the doings 
to which they prompt are fairly distributable into classes which, 
in point of general bearing, are more or less characteristically 
marked as religious, political^ social, and selfish. 

Some men at all times, and all men frequently, act for them- 
selves alone ; neither their fellow mortals, their country, nor 
heaven, interposing a decided check or qualifying influence to 
the pursuit of mere enjoyment. The motive is not unlawful, 
though, if left to its own ways, it will lead infallibly to things 
that are so. There are natural appetites ' which cannot be 
otherwise than selfish. The pleasures even of refined taste, and 
of learning, partake often of the same <;haracter. But for the 
most part, selfish pursuits are comparatively low-minded, not to 
say vicious. Men follow them with sordid, narrow views ; liv- 
ing for the moment only, and taking present excitements, 
amusements, luxuries, debaucheries, for the greatest good. 

Ariotber clasia of persons open their eyes a little wider and 
look further ahead, though still with a field of vision all too 
limited and secular for the highest wisdom. Thfese too are 
seekers after happiness ; but unlike the men of mere pleasure, 
they are fam to provide for it by laying up stores for a future 

4 
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period, to be enjoyed, it may be, by others as well as tbem- 
selves ; that is to say, the good of others, to some extent at least, 
is not indifferent to them, much as their own good may pre- 
dominate in the scale of motives. Now and then religion itself 
like the i^iidow of a clond in a sultry day, will flit across the 
pathway of their thoughts; leaving however, like the cloud, 
no trace behind. Their province is the world ; and they work 
iiard in it, for such a hereafter as their minds can look forward 
to— a time-limited hereafter. These are the men of husinesB. 

Again, in reference to the government of the country, there 
are important powers to be executed by the people in their 
capacity of electors, and rights and privileges of various kinds 
to be claimed and enjoyed by them as citizen'Subjecis under the 
laws ; all tempered and modified by corresponding duties, and 
forming a most interesting department of affairs for men of 
every class. It is a walk of liberty unlike all others ; agreeing, 
however, with epicurean and with business liberty in this, that 
it is temporal and earthly. 

One field of action more may be contemplated. It is a field 
where interests larger than the world, and more enduring than 
time, are cultivated. The men of conscience and religion have 
a freedom most peculiarly their own, however late the dis- 
covery that has been made of it as a thing entitled to legal 
protection. It concerns their relations to the supreme 
governor. 

Such, then, are the four several provinces of applied liberty : 
one indicated by a small circle which the citizen may draw 
around him with his staff— the petty, paltry circle of self- 
gratifying pursuits :— another, much larger and more respect- 
able, involving a measure of social concernments, and giving 
play to the desire of permanent acquisition and accumulation, 
to the advantage of the general wealth : — another still, sug- 
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gesting the notion of a superior, though human power, and 
raising men to a connexion with the political state : — last of 
all, a theatre of action broader than the state itself, and more 
elevated, stretching even beyond the bourne of time, and ex- 
hibiting the noble spectacle of mortals seeking after immor- 
tality, citizens of earth, aspiring to the citizenship of heaven. 

These topics have been unaccountably overlooked by law- 
writers. Let us do them what justice we can in a first attempt 
of the kind. 

Of all the forms of applied liberty, that of indulged appetite 
or passion, the doing one's pleasure for ends purely or princi- 
pally selfish, is the lowest in dignity, and the least valuable 
upon the whole to its possessor. With a few distinguished 
exceptions, which those who have tasted the luxury of science, 
letters, and the liberal arts, know how to appreciate, pleasure- 
seeking is a sensual, a degrading pursuit. It calls into exer- 
cise very little intelligence or reflection, puts reason to few 
efforts, and draws with meagre parsimony upon either the 
virtues or the powers of the mind. The general absence of 
intellect from its* operations, and of benevolence from its aims, 
gives it an air of meanness and vulgarity, as unlovely almost 
as the consequences it is apt to entail upon men's habits ; of 
which the idler, the gambler, the drunkard, the glutton, the 
debauchee, are samples. Bad principles, like the souls of 
brute animals, tend downwards. Pleasure is indeed a good 
thing, and a lawful object of pursuit ; but they who follow it 
as a calling, do so invariably to their own abasement, and not 
unfrequently to their speedy ruin. The truth is, earthly 
pleasure is for refection, not to live upon : a distinction far too 
much neglected. Men have work to do, which a great deal of 
self-indulgence fatally interferes with, and in two ways : eon- 
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Buming the Ume due to it, and impairing the faculties with 
which it is to be dpne. 

The laws, accordingly, do less for liberty in this voluptuous 
line than in any other. For while they allow no man's enjoy- 
ments to be rudely broken in upon by his neighbours, and do 
not themselves complain, so long as public morals are un- 
touched ; they yet are too sagacious in the matter of the divine 
polity, and too wise in the great interests of their own, to en- 
courage men in living like the beasts that perish. Encourage- 
ment, indeed, were needless. Men are too prone at all times to 
the down-hill course. To forbear restraint is the utmost that 
can be expected of the laws in any case of the kind. And 
this itself is* often more than their regard for the general 
welfare permits. 

But how are they to restrain us, supposing that necessary ? 
By contracting our liberty 1 No; but by preventing us from 
going beyond its true bounds. It is only when our practices 
become vicious and exceed those bounds, that we encounter 
legal obstacles. Till then we are within the bulwarks of the 
constitution, and cannot regularly be meddled with. The 
courts and the legislature are to judge what measures of secu- 
rity are requisite on the side of social order and propriety ; in 
doing which they may ar. But allowing for this, the rule 
is strictly constitutional, that men's liberty of pleasure itself can 
be no further hindered than the general good imperatively de- 
mands. Neither a judicial decision nor a statute, that should 
wantonly, that is, without apparent public necessity or reason, 
curtail the innocent enjoyment of a citizen, would be valid, 
however it might be for a time upheld. 

But even where restraints are lawful, there is diflSculty often 
in applying them. . How are courts to get evidence which they 
can safely act on with regard to an offence of which the perpe- 
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trator is himself the sole object?* There are many such 
offences. And though the needed evidence were obtained, what 
scale of punishments can be devised for a guilt so peculiar and 
so hard to graduate ? 

Something however may be done. The laws, it is a com- 
fort to know, forbid all vices whatsoever. And as often as 
extreme cases occur, flagrant alike in evidence as in guilt, they 
may be visited effectually, notwithstanding the wrongdoer be 
the chief victim of his own misconduct. Let us advert to some 
examples. 

. A person of Jidbitual idleness, who strolls about the country 
and can give no satisfactory account of himself — a pauper in 
prospect if not actually such, and reculy for misdeeds of any 
kind — ^may be deprived of the liberty he thus abuses. No 
man has a right to be a vagabond ; and much as he punishes 
himself by being one, the laws have a penalty of their own for 
him ; they will lock him up. 

HaUtual drunkenness, in like manner, is a wrong as well 
against society as against the individual who makes it a means 
of his own self-destruction. A man may make fearful ap- 
proaches towards it and escape the laws. Tippling is a thing 
of insensible degrees. But when the drunkard has become 
habitually such, and self-respect and character are undeniably 
prostrate, he may be taken in charge, as if he were a lunatic, 
and be stripped entirely of his means of further bestiality. 
There are statutes of considerable rigour for the purpose in 
some of the states ; and the common law of misdemeanors is 
also applicable in extreme cases, with yet more penal effect. 

Might not this vice be advantageously dealt with at some 
earlier stage of its progress? And do not the interests of 
society call for a serious consideration of this question on th« 
part of government ? 
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Profane swearing and mbhathrday amusements are other 
items in the same account These ofifences are punishable in 
all the states, I believe, by statute fines ; and if very aggravated 
and notorious, they may be reached by indictment at the 
common law. 

Eavesdroppers and defamers come next. I have met with 
no judicial notice of the former as infesting this country ; but 
of the latter there is store of instances. Defamation, however, 
must be written or permanent, in order to being adequately 
visited. -It is then a misdemeanor. Oral slander is not 
regarded as a public ofifence, nor can it even be reached by 
private action but in a very stinted variety of cases. 

There is a kind of culprits (doubtless of the pleasure-seeking 
class) called scolds ; and when they ply their vocation to the 
frequent disturbance of a neighborhood, so as to attain the 
degree and designation of common scolds, they are indictable as 
nuisances. 

Scolds, eavesdroppers, and defa.mers, are characters of one 
dignity, and find probably about one rate of enjoyment in their 
several callings. 

Another vice, which men are drawn into by thousands, and 
with very mischievous consequences to the general welfare, is 
gambling. They are tempted by the pleasure of excitement, 
which excitement they contrive to keep up and enhance indefi- 
nitely by adding risks to chances, till at last their sensibilities, 
principles, characters, estates, all perish together. 

Games of chance, it is true, are Yiot unlawful as such. But 
in the excesses and abuses to which they naturally tend, their 
destructive bearing on the morals of those immediately con- 
cerned, and on the happiness of families, has induced many of 
the state legislatures to pass penal enactments on the subject ; 
while at common law, notorious gambling practices give a dis* 
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orderly character to the houses where thej are indttlgod ; and 
eyen the furnishing accommodations for gamblers in pardcolar 
haunts is indictable, as ministering to profligacy and increasing 
the number of its victims. 

To which add bull-baiting^ cock-fighting^ horMe-racingj and 
the like, which are all objectionable both for cruelty and for im- 
morality in other respects. Cruelty is itself a vice. And what 
can be more pernicious to the habits of society, or more dan- 
gerous to its moral tone, than the calling multitudes of human 
beings together, male and female, old and young, rich and 
poor, respectable and infamous, and pressing them into a pro- 
miscuous huddle, to be acted upon by a great general excite- 
ment, in which they are to hold unblushing communion for the 
time, like bathers in a common bath ? The underplots of the 
piece need not be dwelt upon. Drinking and betting aside; 
swearing, juggling, thieving, out of tho question ; the single 
fact that virtue and vice meet familiarly and shake hands, while 
ge&Uemen and jockeys change places without knowing it, is 
quite enough to indicate the consequences that must follow as 
regards the body politic. 

Upon principles of natural law these sports are wrong ; and 
for the most part they are so hdd throughout the country. 
The common law itself would seem to be against them. Why 
should rope-dancers and travelling tricksters of all sorts, that 
draw crowds of people from .attending to their own affairs, and 
cause them to spend their time, money, and good morals, in 
idle dissipation — why should they be punishable for exerting 
such an influence, and yet worse offenders of the very same 
general stamp go free ! 

Unfortunately the legislatures of some of the slates have 
been induced to take the sports of the turf under their parti- 
cular patronage, for the improvement, it is fondly said, of 
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kiorteAn'iiii''^ .:. a poor and inadequate object at the best, even 
admitting it may be mea«trabl j lecnr^ in tbat way, wbicb yet 
18 doubtful. . Should the right breeding of men be postponed 
to that of the animals they ride ? 

I must also mention in. this connexion, that enticing branch 
of. metropolitan a^usementd,, the theatre; not that the laws 
should undertalie to put down tiieatrical representations by 
direct means^ if at all ; but because the subjecting them to a 
considerable tax' by way of license (which has been mu(^ . 
spoken against) d^erres apparently to be continued wherever 
it is now pactisedy. and to be introduced where it is not; with 
this addition- too, that the burden be so managed as to dis- 
courage effectually all miMor establishments of the kind, and 
leave no chance of permanence to any, but upon terms of pos- 
sessing extraordinary merit in their way. A theatre for low 
life can be nothing but a pest 

It would seem also that a njOre searching police is wanted 
in .our play-houses ; a literary as well as an order-keeping 
police, to prevent at once the enacting of exceptionable pieces, 
and the presence of infectious corruption among the spectators, 
so far at least as to have no cheap places for the profligate 
poor, and none at all for females unattended by protectors of 
the other sex. 

It has been said that dramatic entertainments are a necessary 
evil in a great city, for that if people are not allowed to go to 
the play they will do worse; Without entering into that 
argument at present, let us hope that the evil's being thought 
necessary, will not be held a reason for refusing to correct 
abuses not essential to its attractions, and by which its bad 
influences are grievously aggravated. 

Even sports of the woods and stream^ which are among ihe 
least objectionable of any {cruelty being their only vice per- 
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haps, wbdn used in inoderation) must submit to some restraints 
both in point of season and method: this, for the sake of 
interests much less yital than those of the public morals — naj, 
not vital at all, but only suggested by the policy of making the 
most of our resources in the way of game and fish-food for the 
common weal. Game laws, like those of England, would of 
course be intolerable here. They would defeat the very policy 
referred to. But laws limiting the destruction of game to par- 
ticular seasons ; forbidding the use of drugs that might destroy 
much of it to no purpose ; securing fair play, in shbrt, against 
untimely and irregular waste of the public wealth in this 
important field of production; are not only reasonable but 
of great and evident advantage to the people at large. Wild 
animals, whether of the land, the air, or the water, are with us 
a common stock for all who can take them. And what all are 
thus interested in, must be taken care of for all, with that 
equality which becomes our institutions. 

There is a vice of the voluptuous kind that is fearfully preva- 
lent in many places, and against which, corrupting and pesti- 
lential as it is, we are provided in most of the ' states with no 
legal defences, save what the common law, which only grap- 
ples with extreme cases, has brought down to us from ancient 
times. I allude to the vice of lasdvious excess. .«.It would be 
hard to overstate the evils of this plague. Drunkenness may 
have more victims, taking city and country together, but lewd- 
ness is the ApoUyon of the towns. 

And what is to be done ? Disorderly houses may be put 
down by indictment ; but what is a disorderly house ? A com- 
mon brothel ? No ; not till it becomes noisy, turbulent, riot- 
ous. A little prudence in the management, and all will pass 
without rebuke. Indictments, therefore, touch not the thou- 
sandth part of the mischief, even as to- the matter of brothels. 

4* 
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And how M to pmate instances of adultery, sedaetion, and the 
like! An action will lie for damages, it 18 said. Sometimflsit 
will ; but much more frequently that remedy fails for want of 
proof; and oftener still, for want of hardihood enough in the 
aggrieved party to face the unfeeling world in such an action. 

What, I repeat, is to be donef 1& it not time to make trial 
of other remedies than those we are accustomed to f — ^remedies 
both sharper and more comprehensiTe f 

Let the absurd notion that this vice^ as founded in natural 
propensities too stropg to be subjugated, is to be mildly and 
compassionately dealt with, have an end. How can a Ghrift- 
tian people abuse themsdyes with such conceits f Does the 
divine law drivel thus ff Is it thus that the best interests of 
mankind are to be vindicated ff Why wait for houses of infamy 
to ripen into that extreme of profligacy which the laws term 
^disorderly," before laying hands upon them! Should not 
every notorious haunt of incontinent vice be broken up without 
ceremony ff Ought not houses, even of occasional assignation 
(perhaps the worst of all in their consequences) to receive like 
treatment, wherever the evidence of their character is flagranti 
Nor should individuals of either sex, concerned in keeping up 
or frequenting such establishments, be spared. At any rate, an 
efibrt should be made to correct the manners of the times in 
this respect. Perhaps infamy should be part of the penalty— 
an infamous publicity at the least. And whatever may be at- 
tempted, let it not be done with that sickly gentleness of touch 
that might betray a sympathetic infirmity of mind in the legis- 
lature, but with surgical energy, applying to gangrene in 
morals, as in vital existence, the cautery and the knife. Let 
the whole list of sexual ofiences be declared criminal, and fines 
and imprisonments their condign penalties. And when the law 
is thus reformed, let it be executed as the cause of public virtue 
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demands. Peradventure the work might prosper and result 
well. If not, there will be time enough for despair when it 
has failed. 

With exception of this particular subject, there is little to 
complain of in the treatment the laws bestow upon the self-in- 
dulgent errors and vices of mankind. They do what they can. 
In principle, they are against all manner of wickedness, how- 
ever private, however confined in its effects to the parties guilty 
of it.* But their restraining influence, from the very nature of 
the case, is less available in regarc^to men's voluptuary abuses 
and excesses, than to almost anything else. There are great 
difficulties in the way. The genuine liberty of the citiasen must 
not be straitened ; and the assertion of a jurisdiction to control 
him, even when he wanders, must depend, if not in every in- 
stance, yet generally, upon a comparison of the probable beasts 
with the probable inconveniences to arise from the interference. 
Law practice is imperfect at the best The evils attending it 
are very serious. It may not always be possible to say before- 
hand whether corresponding benefits are to be looked for. 
Public order and publia morals with a view to public order^ 
must be maintained. This is the great object Generally 
speaking, results can be calculated in advance. Where they 
cannot, the problem of administrative duty is only to be sdved 
by an experiment 

* Blackstone's language on the subject is too tame and qualified, i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LIBERTY OF BUSINESS. 



The n^t topic in -order is a freedom Qf very large dimensions, 
extending to most of th^ concerns of ordinary life, giving 
scope to all the faculties both of mind and body, and having 
an inyportance and a dignity far above the mark of mere 
pleasure-seeking. It is the liberty of business men as such. 
^\ We may consider the matter with reference either to the 
choice of pursuits, or. the economy of the laws respecting them; 
In general men are free to choose for themselves what 
avocations they please; castes are foreign to our system. 
Every one determines independently upon the line of life he 
will follow, takes to one employment, passes from one to 
another, or engages in several at once, with entire self-disposal. 
All however within certain extreme limits. Ko citizen is 
free to choose the craft of a highwayman or a pickpocket. 
None can lawfully set up a gaming house or a brothel, or get 
his living as a travelling mendicant, though without crime ; 
the general security, the public peace, the morals and good 
order of society, being paramount interests. The great prin- 
ciples on which the common welfare depends are necessary 
landmarks to the liberty of individuals. 

Nor are these landmarks always permanent in matter of 
feet. They vary considerably with the progressive knowledge 
and opinions of mankind. Neither politics nor legal ethics 
are stationary sciences ; and different countries differ more than 
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different ages of tlie same country are wont to do, in this 
respect. Some governments license prostitution. This seems 
to us amazing; and- we. pity the nation that is so degraded in 
its morals. On the other hand^ we license dram-shops our- 
selves, and how much better is that ? . Inns are valuable 
accommodations, but places for selling ardent spirits by the 
glass are not. The wonder is, ihsi licenses can be had for such 
a trade. Unforttinately, every grocer now-a-days can have 
one. Why not every dry goods man as well ? Dram-selling 
is the common appendage of the grocery business in our large 
towns. Will public opinion ever redress the evil 1 It has re- 
dressed other evils (at least to some extent) which are neither 
so mischievous nor so reprehensible. The partially suspended 
sale of lottery tickets (once a thriving traffic all over the country) 
is an instance. Lotteries are still lawful, it is true, in some of 
the states. Will not the good sense of the country put them 
down entirely ? Lottery offices are not so bad perhapis as 
bouses of drunkenness or ill-fame; yet they are bad enough 
to be excluded from the rangis of allowed liberty. How can a 
business be permanently endured which produces nothing, adds 
nothing to the general mass of wealth of accommodation, but 
is a fraud in its very scheme ; a cheat upon the ignqrant and 
thoughtless, whom it deceives with false hopes, and corrupts 
with vicious excitements ; wasting their time, money, virtue, all 
at once f 

Similar questions may arise hereafter in regard to some 
occupations which are neither unlawful nor wholly disreputable 
at present, but of which it is problematical, to say the least, 
whether the harm they do is not more than the advantages 
resulting from them can be supposed to outweigh ;. and this is 
surely the test by which their title to continued toleration 
must stand or fall in the end. The trade oibrokers s^ms. already 
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marked in some of the states for ultimate proscription:.* That 
of auctioneers is also losing ground in public esteem. The age 
is a thinking one : public opinion is the prevailing power ; and 
everything connected with the social system must abide the 
doom to which that power shall at last consign it, for it is vir- 
tually the lawmaking* power. 

As far as possible however, and that is as far as the prevail- 
ing sense of what is due to the general welfare permits, the 
laws allow business of every sort to live if it can ; contenting 
themselves with watching over and regulating the behaviour of 
those who practise it, so as to prevent abuses and correct vice 
on the one hand, and on the other, to secure the largest attain- 
able amount of benefits to the community. 

The business employments of mankind, whatever seeming 
confusion there may be in the pursuit of them, divide naturally 
into three great branches — namely, that of original production 
for the supply of raw materials; that of modifying industry, 
or secondary production, where raw materials are worked up 
into new forms and impressed with new qualities, to fit them 
for use ; and that of exchange dealing, for distributing com- 
modities among individuals according to their respective wants, 
tastes, and caprices. 

To the first of these branches belong farmers, gardeners^ 
shepherds, miners, woodmen, fishermen, and so forth, acting in 
a sort of partnership with nature for the development of her 
boundless stores. 

The second embraces builders, manufacturers, artists, and 
some others. 

The community of merchants and traders are conspicuous 
in the third. 

* In Maryland (if newspapers tell the truth) the fine for admieeion 
to it has been raised to $1000. 
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Agricultural pursuits, and others of the class of first pro- 
duction, have always-been favourably regarded by the legisla- 
tive power, though the quietude and seclusion of their habits 
have kept them from being either much known. to the courts, 
or much in need of their attention. The importance of this 
line of life is fundamental. The elements both of manufac- 
tures and commerce are principally from hence. And there 
are fewer objections to the business of agriculture in particular 
than to any others : it is the least liable to perversion, the most 
healthful and invigorating in its eflfects upon the persons of men, 
the most conducive to their growth and establishment in virtue. 

Mechanical industry stands next; having this advantage 
over commerce, that it is strictly productive, adding value to 
everything it touches. Some mechanical employments are 
indeed unwholesome ; others (»'owd men into dense and inconve- 
nient masses, fatal often to their morals ; of some the products, 
though valuable in the market, are intrinsically worthless; 
and of others, even noxious. So that more watchfulness and 
more discrimination are requisite in the legal oversight of such 
concerns, than of those connected with the soil. Like farm 
husbandry, however, they are attended with so little stir and 
jostling as to be seldom heard of by the tribunals, or named 
in their literature. 

Trade fills a much larger space in that literature. The law 
of trade is an immense mass by itselfl Not that agriculture 
and the arts are less esteemed, but they give rise to fewer 
questions, and come less into view. Their ways are private 
and peaceful, while trade, of all things, forces men into con- 
course and collision, embroiling them in numberless misunder- 
standings and litigious strifes. 

Trade, let it be borne in mind, is either occasional or habit- 
ual ; a fjEu^t or a calling. Nearly every pursuit has more or 
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lest of excliaDge dealing incidental to it The farmer sells his 
surplus hay and grain, or barters them for something else that 
he wants ; and artisans- depend so much upon acts of the same 
Idnd for turning their products to account, that they are called 
tradesmen in common speech « Even contracts of service, 
abounding as they do in every walk of life, are but a sort of 
exchanges, and of the nature of trade ; time, skill, or labour, be< 
ing the subject of transfer, and wages, fees, or commissions, the 
price. The learned professions themselves operate in this way. 
Men who li^e, as the phrase is, by their wits, live ip truth upon 
what they sell the use of their wits for. OflScers of govern- 
ment perform their functions on a policy, of the same kind as 
regards their personal interests. And from hence down to 
sailors, soldiers, menial servants, and day-drudges, all are deal- 
ers in their way ; making over to their employers what alone 
they have to part with, and receiving subsistence, or the means 
of it, -in return. Trade is a great accommodator. Kick and 
poor are alike its debtors. The man of fortune can no more 
feed upon his money than the beggar on his rags. Exchanges 
are universally necessary. 

Unfortunately, every act of trade involves a struggle of op- 
posing interests ; and the contracts that ensue being judged of 
by the parties to them under the bias of those interests, dis- 
putes continually arise that can only be settled by the courts. 
"Whence it has happened that the law of trade is grown to 
such a bulk, while that of agriculture and the arts has not so 
much as a name by itself. The policy of trade makes a great 
noise in the world, while the less bustling concerns of the soil 
and workshop are scarcely heard of. Trading liberty is every- 
where mooted and contended for, while the labours of the plough 
and- loom go silently on, free without debate, and having a 
security of freedom iu their calm solitude, beyond the power 
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of artifieial regulations to bestow. In a word, the liberty and 
the policy most liable to exceptions are precisely those that 
figure largest in the books of jurisprudence. 

There is indeed a liberty of trade which the laws are stu- 
dious to maintain ; but it is not an absolute principle. There 
is also a policy of trade that may be termed judicial ; but it is 
not a policy of universal favour, for it discriminates ; showing 
favour where general interests permit, and imposing burdens 
and restrictions where those interests call for tliem« Trade as 
such produces nothing. It is not necessarily a benefit. Men 
may exchangiB commodities, and neither society nor themselves 
be tlie better for it. Everything depends upon the character 
of the dealing. A useful trade is to be cherished ; a noxious 
one repressed ; and one that is simply harmless, let alone. 

The general rule is one of favour; and for the obvious 
reason that trade, as a whole, is largely beneficial to society ; a 
source of infinite advantages. But it is trade regarded as a 
fotct, and not as a calling, that the rule chiefly contemplates. 
For while professional trade may be a good or a bad thing, 
trade in fact is indispensable ; and it is the larger idea be- 
sides, to which consequently the attention of the common law 
(not to speak now of statutes) is mainly directed. The courts 
lean always towards liberty, and especially business liberty, as 
their aversion to monopolies, to perpetuities and contingencies 
in the limitation of estates^ to everything that is calculated to 
trammel and obstruct the free use of property, has shown from 
the earliest times. In short, it is an established common law 
principle, that every one is to be allowed to manage his affairs 
iu his own way, with the least possible hindrance where re- 
straint "is called for, with none whatever where it can be safely 
forborne, and with positive favour in all cases of meritoriouB 
employment ; so that whether by impeding, by letting alone, 
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or by cheering men forward in their business, as circumstances 
dictate, the greatest good npon the whole may be secured in 
every instance to the country at large. 

But it is proper to be more particular as to the actual eco- 
nomy of the trade laws. 

What the common law does in the matter it does cautiously^ 
for the jurisdiction is a delicate one, and slight mistakes might 
)B7ork great mischiefs. 

For the most part, instead of watching the citizen's taiove- 
ments with distrust or jealousy, the common law is the cham- 
pion of his freedom. It has gained for him many a victory 
over statutes framed to tie up his hands ; sometimes snatching 
a subject of controversy from the very grasp of those statutes, 
but more usually softening them down (not to say frittering 
them away) by constructive mitigations. And even when its 
action is restrictive upon individuals, it yet is so considerate 
and guarded in its measures that it produces no shock in the 
public mind, and is not exclaimed against as statutes often are. 
In truth, the public mind is the very womb of its conception 
and formation. It were passing Strange if the people's own 
law were not sufficiently -tender of their liberty. 

The whole doctrine of the subject cannot be gone into now ; 
it is too extensive. Some parts of it bear chiefly on the enter- 
prise with which business operations are undertaken ; others, 
upon mere labour ; others still, upon the skill with which la- 
bour is performed. Some go to the (/ood faith of business in- 
tercourse ; others, to the ease of carrying it on. There are * 
rules of law intended mainly to accommodate the people in the 
transaction of their affairs ; giving protection to the use of 
capital; regulating agencies and partnerships ; securing ad- 
vatages of the road^ the post^ the currency ^ credit^ Tanking, 
navigation^ insurance, and the like. The law-merchant is a 
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tissue of most liberal trade-polioy throughout Its fiindamental 
canon is, freedom and God-speed to every one in the al- 
lowed pursuits, with such exceptions only as the general good 
requires to secure honesty of dealing and prevent monopolies, 
forestalling, and other abuses detrimental, it may be, to trade 
itself, and at any rate, to the well-being of the country. 

The regulation of business liberty is in truth a principal con- 
cern of our common law jurisprudence, as will appear from the 
mere mention of a portion of its topics. 

In the first place, we have the topic of men's capacity for 
business; branching into those of infancy, coverture, idiocy, 
lunacy, and so forth. All men are deemed competent till the 
contrary appears; and the exceptions, when they occur, are 
usually designed in mercy to the subjects of them. 

Then comes the list oi biisiness personalities, such as masters, 
servants, principals, agents, lawyers, clients, partnei'skips^ cor- 
porations, and a hundred more ; over all which the law holds its 
balance as in God's sight, with justice for its first rule, and 
charity for the next, leaving liberty to expatiate freely over its 
own rightful territory, but to go no further. 

BtLsiness securities compose a third class of topics. Among 
which may be reckoned liens, pledges, mortgages, deposits, 
guaranties, indorsements, and though last not least, the nega- 
tive security of the law against frauds in their infinitude of 
shapes. How equitably and wisely these things are provided 
for, is in general too notorious to call for present illustration. 

The results of business, forming yet another and almost 
boundless department (that of debts and contracts) must also 
be passed over with a similar appeal to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of all, so far as common law polity is still in force, and 
unjostled by the legislative power. This is properly the home- 
stead of that polity, and shows it off to great advantage. 
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It lias happened, however, -that very large portions of the 
general subject have from time to time been drawn by the 
l^islatures of the country into their field of enterprise. In nu- 
merous particulars the common law has been pushed a»de, 
and its wary provisions replaced with enactments conceived in 
a much bolder tone, and which in many cases furnish rules 
upon points not otherwise regulated at all, the common law 
leaving men's freedom in those points untouched 

Taking the whole together, the merits of our statutory code 
of business law are not easily weighed. For though it be the 
masterpiece of the statute-book^ all sorts of qualities abound in 
it; not to mention thiat the parts are seldom long enough at 
rest to admit of a deliberate examination. 

The objects aimed at have in general been unexceptionable. 
They have been public objects, politic objects, and objects, for 
the most part, of sufficient magnitude ; being, in a word, the 

defence of the country ; the support of government ; the healthy 

« 

peace^ morals^ and good order of society ; the advancement of 
agriculture and the arts ; above all, and more than all, tJie 
husbandry of trade : as to which last, three things have been 
attempted — namely, to promote its interests, to withstand its 
perversions, to scourge and subdue its vices. 

The means resorted to for compassing these objects are va- 
rious, affecting sometimes the citizen's general liberty^ some- 
times his condu/ct in particular pursuits^ sometimes the pur- 
suits themselves. In one case, the access to certain callings is 
narrowed by requiring a preparatory education, or exacting a 
fine; again, the mediums cf business are acted on for' purposes 
of facility oi; the reverse, as policy is thought to require ; and 
again, there are statutes for regulating business forms and 
ceremonies in their detail. 

The defence of the country and the support of government 
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are political objects. Laws made to secure the former of these 
must relate, so far as men's liberty can be concerned in theni, 
to the army, navy, or militia systems. As to the army and 
navy, they have been hitherto recruited by voluntary enlist-, 
ments, which of course can oppress nobody. 

The case of the militia is different. Militia service (in time 
of peace I mean) is compulsory ; and though this be unavoid- 
able, it is not •the less an evil for that. The operation of the 
drill laws is that of a poll tax payable in labour, with some dis- 
turbance of men's habits as citizens, and some depravation of 
their manners. What is the gain ? Can you make them sol- 
diers in five days ? or between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
years (the usual limits) by five days' drill per annum ? When 
war comes, the <man of peace nxay soon be -trained to its uses ; 
but till then the thing is hopeless, without a ruinous draught 
upon his time. And even were it done, the gain, methinks,. 
would ill compensate the loss. Soldiers are much less wanted 
than good citizens, and when wanted, much eaaier to provide. 
Nor is it possible to combine the two characters in their perfec- 
tion. The citizen sinks inevitably as the soldier rises. And to 
require that all men shall become soldiers at the cost of being 
made worse citizens, while the chances are, that not one in a 
thousand will ever be called upon to strike a blow for his 
country (not to mention that a month's steady service, when 
the time of need comes, will do more for his soldierly qualities 
than the trainings of a whole life upon the present plan) ap- 
pears, to say the least, unwise. If citizen soldiers are to be 
looked to for the national defence, let us understand the word 
aright, as indicating a converdhility of the peace character into 
that of the warrior, and not a contemporaneous blending of 
the two. Is there not ft misapprehension abroad in this respect ? 

At all events, the liberty of the people ia apparently too 
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nmeh interfered with by tbe militia laws. A military organi- 
sation ought donbtleas to be kept up ; but as to skill ^auL d]»* 
cipline (save possibly ainong officers) these accomplishments 
may well enough be waited for till the occasion for them shall 
become more urgent ^ - 

In order to the support of goyemment, men are liable to be 
called upon either for personal serrice, or pecuniary contribu- 
tion. 

Political offices of note lEire sufficiently aspired to at all times, 
and there is no need of forcing men into them. But in the 
lower walks of public life, of which the honour and emoluments 
are small, constraint is often necessary to procure the requisite 
service. To be an overseer of highways or of the poor, a juror, 
a constable, a sheriff even, or a justice of the peace, is what few 
persons of character are wont to think desirable. Tet the 
places must be filled, at whatever inconvenience to individuals. 
And when it cannot be done without constraint, constraint be- 
comes the law of the general welfare, and is necessary. Nor 
indeed is the evil much felt or complained of in matter of 
fact 

Pecuniary exactions, especially when direct in their bearing, 
are borne perhaps less patiently. To a certain extent, they are 
in like manner necessary, and the only question is one of limits. 
The right of the people to have their burdens laid upon them 
by agents of their own choosing is no clearer than their right 
to have them graduated by the exact rule of the country's 
wants. These wants, indeed, must not be calculated too closely. 
A stingy government is as despicable as a prodigal one is 
odious. The midway course is the best And it is a course, I 
believe, from which American rulers have seldom deviated far. 

Next to the question of how much, is that of the subject 
matter and the distributive assessments of public burdens. 
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A man may be taxed in Tarkms interests, and by rarioua 
rules. The bearing of a tax may be more particularly upon 
his person, his liberty, or his property. A capitation tax, hav- 
ing no respect to the measure of his ability to pay, is commonly 
unequal and unjust. Liberty, as well as property, is a means 
of payment ; but it is an indirect means, and a tax upon its 
employment is regarded as an indirect tax, both for that rea- 
son, and because the burden is apt to be shifted very soon to 
other shoulders than thoise upon which it is first laid. 

The most serious questions that have arisen in this country 
on the subject are confined to the legislation of the general 
government, which has gone upon the scheme of deriving nearly 
all the supplies of the treasury from import duties, that is, 
duties upon a particular branch of buainesSy to the exemption 
of property as such. Whether this has been done upon prin- 
ciple as the wiser policy, or upon grounds of convenience, as 
the easier and more popular one, is not quite clear perhaps. 
Property is certainly apt to rebel against direct impositions. 
Business takes the burden more quietly, for the very reason that 
it hopes to relieve itself presently by a sly transfer of the evil 
to consuthption. And consumption ofiers no resistance to this, 
because in the eagerness of its appetite for what it feeds on, it 
looks at price as a whole, and seldom stops to pry into its com- 
position, or see how far it is in flEict augmented by ingredients 
foreign to its nature. Hence the popularity of duty taxes, or 
customs, compared with most other forms of public exaction. 
The people prefer, it seems, to have their money taken from 
them insensibly and without observation, as women use chloro- 
form to escape the pains of teeth drawing. 

And yet a doubt may be raised whether the very facility of 
the duty system be not an argument against it in one point ot 
view. Can it be best for the people that their rulers should be 
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able to exact upon them so imperceptibly, I had almost said so 
stealthily? May there not be less economy of expenditure 
where the cost is so easily made up ? And would it not be 
safer for the country if its vigilance were kept awake to the 
conduct of its agents in public life by having their demands 
made known from year to year in undisguised appeals to its 
property interests ? 

, So far however as complaints are heard, they go not to the 
system, but to certain practical details of its application. 
Congress have generally thought right to apportion the tariff 
of duties in such a manner as not only to protect home industry 
but to foster some of its branches more than others. This has 
given rise to partial uneasiness and opposition. The supposed 
inequality of the consequences, both as between different states, 
and also in regard to different business callings, has been 
exclaimed against, and even the constitutional power of govern- 
ment in the matter denied, the silence of the constitution on 
the precise point being thought to warrant such denial ; — as if 
usage could settle nothing in the way of fundamental law. 

The inequality complained of is doubtless real to some extent, 
and should always be considerately borne in mind; although 
it has no bearing on the legal aspect of the question, forasmuch 
as the o6;ec^ aimed at m these tariff discriminations, namely, 
the encouragement of particular lines of industry in preference 
to others, and of home industry in general as compared with 
foreign, must be deemed legitimate, supposing it pursued in a 
truly national spirit for the general good. 

The constitution is indeed silent in the matter. It ought to 
be silent. Points of policy belong not to the constitution. 
They arise under it continually, but have no concern with its 
structure. Policy is not a power, and requires no delegation of 
power for the use of it. A grant of power to pursue this or 
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that line of policy were absurd. Congress have power to do a 
host of things, but how they are to do them, that is, with what 
views of policy, is a point of discretion for themselves alone. 

The strongest objection that can be brought against our 
tariff laws (apart from the question of expediency as to taxing 
liberty rather than property) is their unsteadiness. Frequent 
and abrupt changes in a system of burdens imposed upon busi- 
ness operations, not only put men to great losses, but disconcert 
their plans, unsettle their views of the future, and drive their 
liberty itself into straits and corners. A permanent bad tariff 
is better than one in continual fluctuation, though of an average 
quality superior to the other. Things will in time adjust them- 
selves to almost any fixed law^ but never to a law that is 
unsettled and fluctuating. 

The public health is a civil and social concern, with a general 
bearing that is also political. 

The dangers to be guarded against here are contagion, infeo- 
tiouj and other causes of physical mischief to individuals and 
neighbourhoods. 

Among the preventive measures -resorted to by government, 
quarantines have a conspicuous place. Regulations are also 
made in some of the states to prevent the unpacking or unlad- 
ing certain kinds of goods in certain populous places at certain 
seasons of the year. We have laws moreover (deserving notice 
in this connexion) to secure the safe loading of boats and ships, 
the safe construction and management of steam boilers, the use 
of tiller-chains instead of ropes,, the safe landing of passengers 
by the way, the safe driving of carriages, the ringing of bells 
at railroad crossings, the employment of pilots in navigating 
the entrances of harbours, the labelling of poisons by apothe- 
caries, with various other instances of precautionary wisdom ; 
all proceeding on one principle, and looking to one end— the 

5 



general welfare as to life and healtb. And beeuue tbajr m 
reasonable means to that end, they infrinj[e no iniui*a"ju8t 

TarremddteB.wli.en ^veal:u>D&ils,oar rdianNiBmaiqiyon 
1b« two learned fiionltjies o[ medicine and aurgeiy, wluck an 
aC(!ordinglj cberiehed by nnmeTouS public regiilatioBs. Can- 
didat«B are reqniied to Ira carefbUy edncat«d tot the hnnneW) 
. and ^« only admitted to praotioa on the fiuth of diplonias ous 
'tiding tiheir attainments in. pK^nionid knowledge. This ii in 
one view a check to oompetilion, for it encourages merit by <he 
pronuBe of a sort of monopoly privilege, aqd represses' igno- 
lance and' quackeiy at the same time ; for which laat^ F^^aTded 
as profeaaional vices, there ara penalties also at the comnioB 
law, if Dot by statute, in cases of egregious misconducL 

In aome of the states, apothecaries too are reqnued to be 
lioeased, by way of security for the delicate responnbllitiea of 
JhfflT calling. 

A. portion of the health laws have been much spoken against 
Merchants and travellers, it is easy to foresee, will never be 
reconciled to quarandnea; mountebanks will continue -to be 
indignant at the qaalificationa put upon the liberty of medical 
practice ; and I am told there is a class of politicians who 
almost deem the republic in danger &om the aristocracy of 
professional merit engendered, or at least nursed, by those qaa- ■ 
lificaliona. There is no satisfying everybody. Our sanatory 
code may not be perfect, but I see in it no vicious excess, and 
so manifest fault of plan. 

As to pface, morals, and order — topics usually 'regarded as 
civil, but which, in a large view of things, concern the stato in ■ 
its vitality — they are so linked together that it, is hard to 
separate them, and not worth while to attempt it. Order is tlie 
main thing, so far as human government is concerned ; peace 
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being a part of order, and morak (with education, its tributary 
and concomitant) the sustaining element of both. 

The common disturbers of these great interests are crimes, 
misdemeanors, and torts. Concerning, which, it may suffice at 
present to refer generally to the criminal and police codes, and 
a poirtion of the code of civil remedies, for the law of the 
subject 

There are certain practices, however, not amounting to techr 
nical crimes, nor even to torts, which have called forth a mul- 
titude of statute regulations, adapted variously to circumstan- 
ces, but in aim and policy nearly uniform, and composing alto- 
gether a sort of prudential economy for the repression of a 
great variety of misdoings, of whidi some occur chiefly in pur- 
suits of pleasure, and others in those of business. A portion 
of the voluptuary vioes have been mentioned already* Those 
of a business character are lottery-dealing, ^stock-jobbiiig, 
hawking and peddling, juggleries and public shows, grog- 
selling, brothel-beeping, and the like. 

N^ow it is from the disorderly nature and tendency of these 
things that legislatures and judges derive their jurisdiction over 
them. 

The jurisdiction is variously aj^lied. One method is, to 
make void men's contracts when of vicious. origin. This has 
been practised in regard to stock-jobbing and other wager 
dealings, tavern accounts, and sabbath-day bargains. Another 
mod« has been, to discourage the production of articles of a 
hurtful nature, such as ardent spirits, by discriminative taxation. 
Another still, to exact fines, and bonds of gpod behaviour, from 
persons in particular caUings, which are not essentially bad, 
but of bad tendency ; as tavern-keepers, brokers, pedlers. Pur- 
suits that cannot be borne with at all, such as lottery-dealing, 
wbere its true character is seen, the keeping disorderly hou^^^ 
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vending indecent books, and the like, are turned over at once 
to the criminal courts. And finally, there is a large and very 
'interesting class of laws, the apparent design of which is to 
provide securities for religion and virtue, and advance the 
cause of popular education, while the incidental effect is univer- 
sally healthful and antiseptic, alike in reference to business 
corruptions, the debaucheries of self-indulgence, and the whole 
catalogue of moral maladies to which society is exposed. 

Lottery-dealing is beginning to be duly estimated. It b 
none the less objectionable because sovereign states have been 
accustomed to take part in it. A raffle may be unexceptionable 
in itself considered, when it takes place among gentlemen who 
perfectly understand their chances. But in the ordinary case, 
where the general public are appealed to by glaring advertise- 
ments of prizes, tempting the cupidity of the common people, 
who pay their money for tickets under the delusive hope of 
making their fortunes at once, whereas they are mere dupes 
and victims, understood to be such by their more wary betray- 
ers ; nothing can excuse the procedure. A lottery is among 
the crimina falsi ; a cheat, that employs symbols of deception 
to decoy the credulous ; a misdemeanor in its very nature. No 
man, therefore, has any liberty here. It is absurd to pretend a 
liberty for cheating the common people. 

Stock-jobbing contracts, or the pretended buying and selling 
of stocks without transfers, with a view to future reckonings on 
the principle of wager settlements, are, if possible, still worse, 
' in so far especially as men not of the craft are drawn into them 
by sharpers, which is done from day to day in Wall-street, 
and elsewhere. Such contracts are, in some of the states, 
declared void by statute; and yet, in the very teeth of the 
statute, almost every city newspaper has a stock-list notice, in 
which numbers of them are set forth to all eyes in the very 
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detail of their terms. The law is a dead letter. The commu- 
nity of brokers, socalled, have a law of their own, which they 
set up in triumphant contradiction to that of the legislature. 
Hundreds of individuals are ruined from year to year by the 
self-legalized gambling of the stock boards; and hundreds 
more, whose ordinary walks are elsewhere, being occasionally 
drawn within the vortex of these impudent farotables, suffer as 
much in principle as in estate from their influence. It is 
impossible for men to set the laws of the land at nought con- 
tinually, under any motive, without dilapidation of general 
morals. Will not the legislature try again, and with a stronger 
hand, to restrain this monster vice ? 

From professed showmen and jugglers the country has little 
to apprehend. The common law is available to repress them 
in some cases, and there seems not much occasion for statute 
remedies. 

Hawkers and pedlers are apt to fancy that their calling is as 
much a matter of rightful liberty as any other ; but there are 
some objections to it that will be hard to obviate. 

First, these men are a sort of vagrants, wandering much 
further than their characters are known, and against whom the 
people they deal with have small chance of redress in cases of 
imposition. 

Secondly, the fact that they have no known character to 
support, is a fearful release of their own minds from the felt 
obligations of truth and honesty. We see this in the whole 
race of wanderers. The skipper with his crew upon the river, 
however fair their standing may be at home, are often little 
better than pirates as they pass rapidly from place to place, 
along shores occupied by strangers who are not likely to recog- 
nize them at a future day. 

And lastly, against the certain danger of much evil from the 
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pedler business, ihei^ is nothing to allege in the waj of setoflEl 
It is a needless, wor^iless business, even though it were as fairly 
conducted as' that of stationary traders, which, in general, it of 
course is not 

The result is plain. The pedler trade is' rfghtfully dis- 
couraged by relictions and burdens. Should the putting an 
end to it entirely be thought needful to the public good, there 
would be no oppresrion in the measure. But it may- perhaps 
sufiSce to take- bonds 6f good behaviour from those who pursue 
it, or possibly to license them upon moderate fines paid, with a 
record of. their napes and places of residence, to be ascertained 
by competent proof. 

Of grog-selUng^ aft of lottery-dealing, I should say it is evil 
altogether, and in ail possible circumstances. And if so, there 
can be no just liberty for the prosecution of it ' 

Still it is generally legalized by public license, as formcadon 
is in Paris. And for the most p«rt very small fines are exacted. 
Should hot these fines be increased tenfold, even admitting that 
the business is to be continued? And for selling without a 
license the penalty ought to be crushing. Every grognseller 

should, moreover, be under special bonds of good behaviour with 
strong sureties. It is something that tavern accounts be not 
legally collectable, as they are not at present in New York. 
But this is a small matter. Perhaps the greatest single correct- 
ive that could be applied (short of extermination) would be 
to separate the grog-selling from the grocery business. The 
grog-selling grocer is one of the worst of tolerated pests. He 
is the first corrupter of thousands. Men who would shrink 
from entering an unqualified groggery, with a sign at the door 
as such, are relieved of their virtuous scruples when the place 
of perdition is a tea-and-sugar store. 
If the question be, whether party votes might not be lost by 
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laying bands upon this trade, I have nothing to say ; but if it 
be, whether any man's legitimate liberty would suffer by that 
meaQS, the answer is easy— liberty cannot suffer where it is not. 
Men have no liberty for destroying their fellow-men, soul and 
body together. 

Lewdness being a vice of one grade with drunkenness, the 
trade of , catering for it is akin to that of the dram-shop, and 
the two are said to be often combined. Words fail upon such 
a subject. What is much worse, the laws fail too, and will 
continue to do so till the legislature awake to a just sense of 
their re^onsibUity. 

It remains, finally, to speak of those interesting statutes 
which, like others that have been referred to, may be termed 
statutes of public order, but of which the aini is to accomplish 
their conservative design, not so much by acting directly upon 
tbe vices of particular avocations, as by upholding- the antago- 
nist prindples of general virtue, and its helpmeet, popular 
education. 

Statutes of morality are found everywhere. They do not 
teach the citizen all he ought to do or abstain from, but they 
itisist upon a lew primary duties, which no man living attends to. 
faithftilly, without being also in a mind to attemd measurably 
to most others: such is the connexion of things* The first 
table of the moral law (to which those statutes relate) not only 
precedes the second, but provides essentially for giving effect to 
it. No better pledge can accordingly be given for a man's 
fidelity to the just claims of society, than is afforded by his 
known sensibility to those of his maker. Every day's observa- 
tion proves it. A truly pious man is always a man of strict 
relative morals ; so that the statutes in question, the scope of 
which is mainly to uphold a practical reverence for the divine 
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same imd gOYemmenti the bible, the sabbitth, and the^^Boet 
of religion, cannot Dul, if thus far efScadous, to promote mate- 
rifdly the interests of moral order, the great object of theff 
' ultimate aim. 

We are a christian people, and we are fr^. Or to express 
the matter differently, we hate a religion abounding in the 
noblest prindples of moral life ; and the prevalence of niajori^- 
influences among us imparts the essence of those principles to 
our civil polity. The laws are consequently christian. Our 
political and civil institutions are all imbued with christianitj 
in greater or less degree. The legislature for the timebeing 
may not, and often do not, express the general mind of the 
country, but the natural tendaicy of things is to an ultimata 
conformity of legislation with the prevailing sentiments of the 
people. MaJQrity control makes this inevitable; 

It thus happens that the sanctity of the Sunday sabbath is a 
first truth in our legal ethics, the written and unwritten laws 
coDCurring perfectly in the matter. Men may keep other days 
holy if they will, but this they have no liberty to keep other- 
wise, so far at least as outward evidences are concerned. 'Nor 
will any peculiarity of private opinion on the subject work an 
exemption from the. general duty. This sabbath is the peo- 
ple's rest, and all must honour it. The national morals are 
christian. 

So the divine name and character, as well in reference to the 
second and third persons of the Godhead as to the first, is 
sacred to the legal economy in all its parts. Nor is any hu- 
man being entitled, under pretence of other views of theologi- 
cal truth, to aflVont the popular faith by profanities or levities 
inconsistent with its apprehensions of the divine nature. 

In short, the state of things is just what common reason 
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would have it to be. The morals of a people necessarily agree 
with their religion ; and such as their morals are, their laws, 
supposing the goyemment free, cannot fail to be ethically the 
same. The case has no secret about it, which the very simple 
relation of cause and effect is not sufficient to explain ; so that, 
if any are disposed to find fault with christian ethics as too 
strait for liberty in their notion of it, atid unfit, on that ac- 
count, to be incorporated with the laws, the inference is plain, 
that such persons have got into a wrong conmiunity ; and to 
realize the ideal of their fond conception, they must seek out a 
people to reside among, whose character shall be more conge- 
nial with their own. In the nature of things there can be no 
relief for them but this. 

I know the constitution is against '^ establishments of reli- 
gion,'' so called. It ought to be, if it were not The constitu- 
tional common law of the particular states (the elder ones at 
least) tones perfectly with the federal canon on that head. 
The general mind of the country is made up on the subject, and 
has been from the beginning. 

Well, and what then ) Does it follow that there is a doubt 
about the Christianity of our laws and morals? Not till it 
shall have been proved that those ill-omened ^^ establishments ^ 
are christian, or favorable to Christianity, which every man of 
decent intelligence knows they are not. 

But let us take a distinction calculated, as I think, to bring 
the matter to a short issue. 

Our religion has two aspects : it is a religion of principles on 
the one hand, and of church order on the other. These things 
may be combined, but they are also separable. And the ques- 
tion is, against which of them in particular is the celebrated 
prohibition of ^* establishments *' to be regarded as running ! 

6* 
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Nol surely' against the principles of diristianitjr ; not against 
its spiriiwd nature as a religion of faith and duty for the go- 
vernment of men's lives. For in this view of the subject, an 
establishment, technically speaking, were injpossibie^ The re- 
ligion of the gospeljthus abstracted from its forms, has neither 
church nor cler^ capable of an outward union with the state. 
There is no body politic, nor anything that admits of being con- 
verted into one. Mere spiritual elements are not the material 
for a state fabric. 

As therefore the constitutional fathers did not mean to en- 
join congress against "establishing" what in its own nature 
was beyond the possibility of being so dealt with, I conclude 
that Christianity, in its great principles of divinity, piety, and 
morals, that is to say, general Christianity, is not within the 
bearing of the prohibitory clause. Strange if it were, but it is 
not. There was no more cause for guarding against the build- 
ing up a state church but of such elements, than against mis- 
taking spiritual for solid materials in constructing a capitol for 
the nation. 

Forasmuch, then, as it was not gospel religion that was for- 
bidden to be " established," the prohibition must have had 
something else for its object, or it was senseless. But what 
else ? A child might answer. What else could it be but some 
particular form of church order, some visible sect of religion- 
ists, whom it was of course possible to prefer to other sects, 
and to set up as political favorites ? Here, indeed, was a tan- 
gible subject, that congress mi^ht take hold on if permitted. 
An " establishment " is essentially a preference of one sect over 
others, and creates a privileged order of men, contrary to the 
very genius of our politics. As christians the people are sub- 
stantially agreed : near all of them hold to the bible, and its 
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outline tiliths : but as ecdesiastical religrohists they are much 
divided, and it would never do for government to aggravate 
their dissensions by taking sides with one of the parties against 
all the rest We live in a republic^ where, as the term itself 
implies^ men in office are to use their powers for the people at 
large, and without favour or partiality. Other nations must do 
as they please, an "establishment" would not answer in our 
case. We have seen it tried in England, Scotland, France, and 
elsewhere, under the strong arm of monarchical empire ; the 
thing established being always an ecclesiastical sect, and never 
the pure elements of Christianity. The popedom itself is but 
an overgrown " establishment," the curse of the whole earth. 
And shall we, with our knowledge of the history of these ex- 
amples, follow them ? . 

Now onder that we have ImmI a fundamental law against it ; a 
law, as all experience shows, not less in harmony with our re- 
ligious interests than with the political system of the Country. 
Establishments of the kind referred to are worldly things, with 
which the gospel has nothing in common ; and they are things 
of an aristocratical nature, inconsistent with the declaration of 
independence itself. 

As to agriculture and the arts, they have had as yet but little 
done for them, save in general to preserve the liberty of such 
pursuits in conmion with others. Here and there a statute of 
encouragement perhaps ; a privilege bestowed ; a bounty of- 
fered ; an act of incorporation or apprenticeship ; with certain 
checks put upon men's practice in preparing articles for the 
market — as when the packing of hay or cotton, the weighing 
and marking of butter firkins, and the like, are provided for ; 
a few such things are all that can be mentioned to any puiv 
pese. I believe however that the difficulty has been to dis- 
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cover ways and means of serving these important branches of 
popular industry with effect. A disposition to cherish them 
has never been wanting. 

But trade — trade — ^hasever been, and is, the great business 
topic of the laws. A topic far too great to be handled in the 
space here left for it. Let us give it the prominence of a sepa- 
rate chapter. * 
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CHAPTER V. 



LIBERTY OF BUSINESS — TRADE. 



For order's sake we may consider first, the competency of 
individuals as dealers ; secondly, the subject matters of their 
intercourse ; thirdly, the rule of business morals by which they 
are to be governed ; and lastly, the prominent features of our 
legislative policy on the subject. 

L As to men's competency for trading operations, it may be 
regarded either absolutely or relatively. 

In the former view, all are competent who are of lawful age, 
discovert, and of sound mind. They may be weak-minded, 
and of a character to be easily imposed upon, but so long as 
they are neither idiots nor lunatics, they are entitled to act for 
themselves, and their contracts are in general valid. Of weak 
minds as distinguished from- strong ones the laws know 
nothing. 

When however parties are regarded in their relations to 
each other, whether these relations be personal, or belong to 
them as members of particular classes of society, that are 
understood to differ considerably in business aptitudes, or at 
least to be of unequal capacities for acts of trade, it is some- 
times necessary to be more scrutinizing, and to rescind engage- 
ments entered into in these circumstances, if oppressively 
unequal in their terms. Thus when young heirs are over- 
reached by persons of a more calculating age and character ; 
or the proverbial generosity and incaution of seafaring men is 
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taken advantage of hj landahatlDs ; or wards, just come of age, 
are reckoned with unduly by their late guardians ; or haid 
bargains are driven by lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and others, 
wifh perscms under the influence of confiding sentiments 
towards them ; in such cases eourts of equity interfere for tibe 
relief of the sufferers. Lawyers indeed are not allowed to ddal 
at all with their dients for interests already within the scope 
of their professional agencr^. And even though the interests 
dealt for be not actually in charge for' any purpose, there will 
yet be difficulty in negotiating a^urchase ; nor indeed can it be 
done without a measure of communicative and -advisory 'frank- 
ness far beyond what is requisite in ordinary transactions of 
the market Trustees of every name are under like toibarrass- 
ment. in bargiuning for what they have in trust The mere 
relation of creditor and debtor, nay of rich and poor,ixmcheB 
soDdetimes the liberty of tiade; for while it humbles and 
depresses the weaker party, it imposes on the stronger in many- 
instances a duty of forbearance and considerate liberality of 
treatment not otherwise to be coimted on, much less enforced. 

n. The subject matters of men's dealings are lands, goods, 
labour, skill, which are directly valuable ; and money, credit, 
stocks, which are usually to be regarded as representatives of 
value. 

Some things cannot be traded with at all; such as lifb, 
health, character, office, political suffrages. 

Others admit of a limited use in that way ; of which personal 
liberty is a remarkable instance; for it maybe sold, if not 
directly, yet m effect, under the guise of skill and labour ; pro- 
vided always that it be for periods not too long to leave men's 
general freedom of action un trammeled. Freedom,' as a whole, 
is to be held sacred from alienation'. At the same time, par- 

• 

ticular interests in it are not only at every one's disposal (as by 
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contracts of agency and service in yarious forms) but actually 
constitute, with a vast portion of mankind, the very capital of 
business. Indeed this may be said of thdir security as well-as 
of their liberty ; for many services are hazardous. 

Some things again) from the comparative difiSculty of passing 
them over from hand to hand, move slowly in tibe market; the 
more solemn forms of paper evidence being found necessary, or 
at least expedient, for effecting transfers. Land is the chief 
example ; though incorporeal hereditaments, for a very obvious 
reason, class with it in that respect. Goods pass by mere 
delivery, possession being held sufficient evidence of the right 
to them. There was an ancient practice of conveying land 
itself by ostensible delivery ; which was done by going on 
the ground and publishing the act before witnesses. The 
common assurance of feoffment united a ceremony of that kind 
with a written declaration of the intent. Feoffmenta* are still 
possible in most parts of the country, though lately abolished 
(for what reason it is hard to say) in New York. No doubt 
the more purely literary usage of our day is less cumbrous, and 
in most cases preferable. Written evidence is extensively used 
for the conveyance even of things personal. For the most patt, 
however, the dealer uses such evidence or not at his pleasure ; 
though this option has been • greatly narrowed by certain 
statute regulations borrowed from Ehgland under the notion of 
guarding against frauds and peijuries — with what utility upon 
the whole, is a point deserving more consideration than it has yet 
received. ' The payment of money is the most perfect instance 
of a chattel transfer. Money is a chatj^l, as weH as a measure 
and representative of the value of other things ; and its circulation 
is regulated by the law that makeiS possession and title identi- 
cal. Of credit and stocks the usual evidence is written ; but 
the facility of transfers is in general such that nothing simpler 
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or easier coidd be desired. Mercantile usage would be Bore to 
generate convenient forms for its most ordinary transaction^ 
and the law-merchant is founded mainly on that usage. The 
great instrument of commerce is the bill of exchange. To 
which, in its negotiable character, the legislature have conform- 
ed what is termed the promissory note. This serves in general 
for local purposes, and that for more extended operational. 
Both circulate with nearly the same ease and rapidity as 
money; delivery, after one endorsement (and before that^ if 
they are made payable to bearer) consummating th^ title. 

nL We now approach a sul^t of some intricacy. The 
rule of business morals has been much written upon. I wiah 
I could say it has been thoroughly cleared up. 

Contracts are the results of previous intercourse between the 
parties to them ; and the great question is, upon what prindple 
should that intercourse be carried on as regards the frankness 
of communication to be employed in it ? — ^in other words, what 
tenderness must the parties show to each other's interests whfle 
pursuing their own, and thus temper the selfishness of trade 
with an infusion of justice and charity, such as before God and 
the laws will make their conduct blameless ? 

We have seen that no mere difference of degrees in the 
strength of men's minds is a bar to their encountering each 
other in the warfare of business. A weak man may be wiser 
in a particular matter than one who is vastly his superior in 
other things. Nor can they be in general supposed to know 
each other's rate of ability well enough (insanity and idiocy 
apart) to determine when, if at all, they should abstain from 
business intercourse on that score. They are free therefore to 
deal together, each with all his powers. 

And in so doing there are but two descriptions of wrong 

whic.i they can well commit : — one, the wrong of misrepresent- 
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ation, or positiye untruth ; the other, that of concealing or 
keeping back what ought to be disclosed. 

Oi positive deception there is but one opinion among men. 
It is agreed on all hands, that eyery intentional and material 
misleading of a fellow-being by false statements or suggestions, 
is fraud alike in conscienc^and in law, and vitiates the result. 

So that the wrong we have at present to inquire about is 
that of undue reserve^ or keeping back the truth when in fair 
dealing it ought to come out. 

This is a kind of indirect fraud : — just as corrupt, and in its 
effect upon results just as vitiating as any other; but not so 
easily detected* It is deception by an acted He, as distinguished 
from one that is spoken; the difference being circumstantial 
only. 

If men do not so judge of it in practice, the more is the pity, 
and the greater the need of a thorough end^vour to enlighten 
them. 

By a strange illusion it appears to be extensively thought, 
that a wrong perpetrated in a round-about way, and of which 
the proof is cumulative and difficult as depending on a variety 
of complicated facts, is less flagitious in proportion as courts of 
justice are slow in- making it out. And thus the moral sense 
of the wrongdoer becomes darkened and deadened by the very 
success of his contrivances for obstructing the vision of other 
people. 

But I fear it must be added, that the law itself has some- 
thing to answer for here, from the too vague and general use 
it has allowed to be made of its great trading canon caveat 
emptor, or as the current paraphrase runs, let every one take 
care of himself. In principle, no doubt, this canon is a just 
rule of business for an immense variety of cases. Nay, a ne- 
cessary rule ; for there could be no sufficient dispatch of busi- 
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21688 without it But the unlimited aliomfttic geuenlitjr of iti 
tenns has led I apprehend to many errors and abuses in prao- 
tice ; some dealers making use of it as an anodyne- to their 
conscientious misgivings, while not a few have had' their con** 
sciences put to sleep forever by the too frequent Tftpedtion of 
that kind of experiment » 

Let two things be borne in mind : — 

First, that this celebrated rule v^ not of universal appticor 
tion; and 

Next, that it is not always an unqualified ruUy even Ufkere.it 
does apply. 

The first position is obvious. « Cases in point will occur to 
every one. Some have been mentioned already^ Lawyers 
cannot deal with their clients on a principle of unyielding sel- 
fijBhness. Trustees and other confidential agents are under like 
disability in regard .to those of whose afiisiirs they 'are in charge. 
Wherever there is a relation of parties that makes it the duty 
of one to take care of the other's interests^ caveat emptor dashes 
with that duty, and is therefore out of place. 

The difficulty lies in the other brancb of the subject Sujh 
posing no special relation of parties to exist, and the defiance 
rule to be obstructed by no general impediment, how are cir- 
cumstances to limit the use of it ; and how are these circum- 
stances to be known ? Is it possible to prescribe for them 
unerringly, so that dealers may know of their existence, ai^ 
what to do when they arise? 

Tlie reference so commonly made in this connexion to tlie 
analogies of the Boman jurisprudence, seems to me fruitiess. 
There are things in our own common law system which afibrd 
better grounds of argument. Let us look at some of these. • 

I will confine myself to three particulars. They are first, the 
course of the equity courts in giving relief against mistakes ; 
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secondly, the practice of the same jurisdiction in the matter of 
constructive frauds ; and lastly, what has sometimes been con- 
sidered a peculiar feature of the law of insurance contracts^ as 
recognized by all the tribunals legal and equitable, in regard to 
frankness of communication on the part of persons applying for 
policies. These things (the list might be enlarged if it were 
needful) have been sometimes pointed at as a kind of anoma- 
lies in bur economy ; but I hold the doctrine of them to be as 
broad as that economy itself, and in Iceeping with every part 
ofit. • 

It is of the essence of a valid contract that the minds of those 
concerned in making it come fairly together. In all the special 
provisions of their dealing this will generally happen, but there 
is danger that they may blunder at times by silently taking 
things for granted on one side or the other, which are not true. 
And if a mistake of fact thus occur, to the material prejudice of 
a partyj it seems reasonable that there should be somewhere a 
jurisdiction for relief. No proper agreemefit is in truth arrived 
at in these circumstances ; for a stipulation that does not give 
effect to the intentions of the party making it, is not hi» to any^ 
purpose of plighted faith or of conscience. 

Courts of conscience interfere therefore to relieve a man who 
has incautiously bound himself to do, to his own hurt, what he 
had no thought of undertaking.* Nor do I know that any 
person ever doubted the justice or propriety of the procedure. 

It is true, mistakes of law are not so readily dealt with in this 
way. And there is reason why they should not be; Themselves 
alone considered, the equity for relief might be as strong per- 
haps, or nearly so, as in other cases. But against this equity, 
a rule of policy arises, that mUst be regarded as outweighing it. 

♦ 1 Vefl. Junr.,. 211 ; 4 Priee Exdi. B., 186. 
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• 
If ignorance of what men ought and are prefumed to know 

were allowed to ezcnae them from fulfilling their engagem«Dts» 
who shall set bounds to the consequences ? Nothing so eaaj to 
pretend as such ignorance. And the uncertainty that must 
attend the proof of the fieust (a negative fiict, internal to the 
mind of the party setting it up) would be another difficulty. 
Yet even a mistake of law may be relieved against where both 
parties have acted under a common misapprehension (for then 
the proof will be easier and the danger of the example less) the 
contract being in truth a surprise upon the intentions of 
both.* 

How much more, if the party who has the best of the bar- 
gain, instead of having been ignorant himself, was aware of the 
other's blunder at the time, and took advantage of it for his 
own emolument For then, admitting we have but a mistake 
of law on one side, with the equity arising from it balanced by 
a rule of policy forbidding relief; still the new circumstance 
of an ungenerous advantage taken on the other side — an ad- 
vantage not achieved by skill in a fair field, but stolen as it 
were by sordid subtlety ; this turns the scale again in favour 

■ 

of the sufferer, and the thief shall give up his prize. 

I will add, that a mere bystander, who has nothing to gain 
by silence, may yet lose by it if practised in reference to a trans- 
action that he is witness to, and which affects property subject 
to a previously vested claim of his own. A mortgagee, for in- 
stance, who connives at the execution of a second mortgage to 
an innocent money-lender, saying nothing of his own incum- 
brance, shall be postponed to the new creditor.f A claim of 
freehold may fare no better in like circumstances. Our 
tongues are given us for use ; and one of the uses they are de- 

* Jeremj^s Equit Jurisp. 866. 

t 1 P. WiUiama, 898 ; 1 Bro. C. C, 85Y. 
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signed for by the all-merciful giver is to correct perceived errors 
among our fellow-men by timely suggestions. Nor can it be 
right that we should ever act upon a principle at variance with 
that design, whether we have motives of interest or not for so 
doing. 

Above ail things, we may not make a prey of our fellow-men 
by means of their infirmities or misfortunes. Trade may be 
cruel, may be ferocious, but the law of trade is not so. When 
I see a traveller wandering from his path, it is my duty to bring 
him back if I can, and not to avail myself of his known igno- 
rance of the way to compass an object of my own. Not only 
must I not lead him astray, but I must not suffer him to go 
astray, being aware of his ignorance or misapprehension. Con- 
science tells me this. The golden rule of heaven tells me this. 
And it is the doctrine of our equity courts upon die subject of 
mistakes in business affairs. 

In the next place, if we look into that numerous and most 
interesting class of cases which have been decided in equity 
upon the ground of what is termed constructive frauds in 
reference to certain improvident bargains made between persons 
standing in too much disparity of circumstances or condition 
to leave it probable that they were equally free, and watchful, 
and considerate, or held each other equally at arm's length, in 
the negotiation of those bargains ; we shall find that the doc- 
trine of the judicial reliefs administered in those cases, is not 
essentially a different doctrine from the one just spoken of, but 
the very same under other forms of application. This will be 
evident on comparing the effect of the disparity here adverted 
to with that of ignorance, and surprise, and misconception, in 
bringing men to act upon false premises, and to form mistaken, 
ill-advised arrangements, such as, with all their wits about 
them, and with opportunity for judging soberly and ui^\&- 
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gently in the matter, they would. not make. WheA^.the 
inequality of their reapective advantages for dealing together 
have arisen from personal relations subsisting between them, or 
from differences of age, he^dth, callings, habits, education, and 
the like, is unimportant ; if it hare led to false impressionj^ or 
reliances, and prevented a fair contest of mind with mind in 
coming to the result; enabling. one party cmmingly to prey 
upon the other without seeming to do so; it m&j be ti&en, in 
connexion with consequences, as affording presumptive evidenoe 
of over-reaching and undue, advantage. . For here, as in the 
case of a relievable mistake, there has plainly been pn one side 
a measure of blindness and misconception (from whatever 
cause) as to things of importance involved in the dealing-; and 
on the other, a crafty husbanding of the chance thus afforded 
for purposes of imrighteous gain. The losing parly has fioled 
to see the subject in its true light ; and he hai^ thus failed, noi 
perhaps by not knowing what he was about in agreeing affirm^ 
atively to this or that special provision of his contract, but by 
resting upon certain unexpressed assumptions calculated to 
mislead him or put him off his guard ; as that the man he 
dealt with was his friend, and would not let him go astray ; 
or that the property he was parting with was worth no more 
than it had been forty years before, when he knew the market ; 
or that being old, or sick, or otherwise desponding, his estates 
were regarded as of small importance to him ; or some such 
like fancies of an infirm dealer's mind : all which the winner, 
on the other side, has been perfectly aware of, and by keeping 
adroitly quiet, has sprung his net without betrajring the subtlety 
that decoyed his game into it. Shall he retain his spoil I 
Equity says no ; and it is the answer of the laws.* A cgn- 

• 

* Gibson v. Jcyes, 6 Vez. 278. Bennett v. Wade, 1 Dick, 84. Hu- 
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tract, to be legitimately binding, mnst be made by two minds, 
and not by one mind striding over the weakness of another hi 
a state of known prostration. It must, in other words, be a 
thing of treaty^ not tonquesU 

At the same time, no mere disparity of results will in general 
warrant the forcible undoing of a contract. It is hot to be 
expected that the benefits of business intercourse shall be in 
every instance the sanie on both sides. When however the 
difference is excessive, we naturally look around for something 
to explain it by. Peradvetfture some mistake, jsome surprise, 
some blinding afiecdoii, some overweening confidence, may 
have prevented the due meeting of mind with mnnd in what 
has taken place. And if we find it so, and by evidence to 
which the oppressor could not have been insensible at the time 
of the dealing, there is no avoiding the conclusion that the 
wrong he has done must be righted. 

Cases vary to infinitude 'in their details; and it has not 
been deemed prudent to mark out beforehand the precise litaits 
beyond which equity will not go with her relieving adminis- 
trations ; but in point of principle the cases are ail of a class, 
being cases- of weak, ignorant, inexperienced, thoughtless, 
dependent, confiding persons, entrapped, or more usually l$d 
on to entrap themselves, by men of another stamp. False 
words are dangerous, and cunning deceivers do not use them. 
We are left for the most part to spell out the villainy by 
inference and construction, putting several things together for 
the purpose ; though when fairly brought to light, it is not 
only of the nature of fraud, but often, among the foulest exhi- 
bitions of that kind of wickedness. Virtually, such contracts 

gtienin y. Baisley, 14 Yez. 2&9. Oasborae y. Barsham, 2 Beav. 76. 
Whelan v. Whelan, 8 Cow. R. 637. 
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&re obtaJDed tbrougL some misapprehenaion of the loriog^ 
pftrty, or a degree of imbecility that left bim no miod at all 
for tbe occasion. 

Tbe ]aw of insurance, in its remarkable exactions upon the 
franknesB of those who seek to place their property under iu 
protection, rests oo similar grounds ; only the fraud is here 
anticipat«d by a welt-defined rule of prevention, cognizable in 
the law courts ; whereas the caseH that have just been men- 
tioned are seen (so to speak) from behind, and in an atmosphere 
of remedial justice more eepecially proper to courts of con- 
science', tbis difiereace in the points of view, as well as in the 
joriBdictional mediums of observatiou, obscuring the identity 
of principle which yet prevails throughout. 

The parties to a contract of insurance are, on one hand, tha 
owner of the subject matter, who knows all about it ; and on 
ihe other, a stranger, ignorant of its condition, and depending 
for his means of judging as to the risk he is Lo take, upon the 
owner's representations. It is generally thus. 

Nov/ 1 will assume the subject matter to be a ship. 

And let us suppose the owner to represent her openly as 
stanch in all respects. The insurer will of course act upon this 
as papt of his basis of calculation ia naming a premium ; and 
consequently, should the representation prove false, the policy 
will &il with it Thus far all is plain. 

But suppose the vessel really unseaworthy, and the owner 
says nothing of the matter ; what then ! Why then the 
policy will be void, as before. But why ! What reason now 1 
Because the insurer, just as in the other case, is misled, deceived. 
Do you aak, wherein i In this ; for that he still assumes, and 
b known to assume, as of the essence of the dealing, that the 
ship is sound. And he is warranted in doing so, because such 
is understood to be the usual fact as to vessels offered for uaso- 
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tance, and it is implied, therefore, in the very application for a 
policy. So that he who gets insurance on a ship must be 
regarded as giving his assent and plighting his faitib to such an 
implication concerning her, provided he say nothing to the 
contrary. And then the failing of the policy will turn, not 
upon anything mysterious in the law of that species of con- 
tracts, but upon the fraud (not the less rank for being indirect 
and constructive) of the assured party. 

The books do not abound in philosophical explanations. 
They tell us simply, that it is the owner's duty to declare the 
whole truth, and that if he do not, his policy will be good for 
nothing. This is stopping short of the mark ; for the question 
instantly arises, whence that duty, as connected with insurance 
dealings in particular ? In other cases there is no such rigour 
of constrained openness of breast A man may buy and sell 
in ordinary with full caveat emptor license. Why is one who 
deals for insurance to be singled out and made an exception to 
the common rule ? I will venture to assign a reason. It is 
not because the applicant for a policy knows what the under- 
writer does not know about the thing to be insured ; but 
because he is aware of the uttder writer* s ignorance and probable 
misconception of the state that thing is in ; so that to receive 
his subscription without first setting him right in so essential a 
matter, would be to take an undue advantage of him; in other 
words, to defraud him. Uninformed of the truth, it is not for 
an insurer to divine facts of extraordinary hazard ; and no such 
facts being disclosed by the party he is dealing with, and who 
alone can be supposed capable of revealing them, he has a 
right to assume that none exist. It is the fair assumption ; and 
the assured party, by tacitly assenting to it, makes it his own 
also for the purposes of the contract, and must take the conse^ 
quences if it be not true. 



We thus see, thai the so-called peculiarity of insuraDce law, 
conoeniing thQ frankDess of disclosure due from owners to 
underwriters, lies not so properly in the law itself as in the 
uniformly different situations of those parties in regard to the 
subject matters of their intercourse ; the insurer being almost 
invariably ignorant of the state and circumstances of the thing 
insured, and bound in charity to regard it as a €t subject of 
insurance while imadvised that it is not ; whereas the owner, 
having the means of information all in his own hands, cannot 
but be conscious, that if he gets a policy on a vessel unfit for 
sea, without disclosing her condition, or by like concealment 
procures his ship to be underwritten at a low rate of premium 
when the case is one of great hazard, he is dealing dishonestly, 
and not only permitting a misapprehension to be acted on 
which he ought to correct, but conniving at it, and even giving 
it countenance, for an end entirely selfish and base. 

I conclude therefore that the law is general, universal, in 
the principle referred to, and that wherever a combination of 

facts arises to put dealers in like attitudes with regard to each 
other as in cases of insurance transactions, be the subject of 

their dealing what it may, the rule of insurance-law duty will 

be found applicable. 

We have at any rate three classes of cases ascertained, in 
which the selfishness of dealers must give way to better 
motives. 

Applications for insurance are one class. 

Perceived mistakes of fact, and sometimes even of law> 
compose another. Men are erring creatures, and their mistakes 
are a species of misfortunes which it would be monstrous to 
aggravate by suffering them to be made occasions of scrambling 
spoliation to surrounding rogues. 

The third class is circumstantial in its features, but of easy 
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comprehension. When one deals with another under great 
relative weakness or embarrassment, and the influences that 
depress and paralyze him are of a nature to reveal their pre- 
sence to the opposite party, they ought in conscience, and they 
do in equity law, disable the man of power to avail himself of 
the opportunity thus afforded him for driving an oppressive 
bargain. The advantage if taken woifld be undue. It is not 
more cruel in war to kill a prostrate enemy, than in trade to 
compass sordid gain by turning the love, deference, trust, 
or -casual imbecility of. a fellow^being to his own impoverish- 
ments 

Let us see, then, how we stand as to the main question. 

Every dealer deals of course for himself, and may lawfully 
do so. This is well understood. 

And it shall be conceded further, that of the intellectual 
means iie works with, namely his knowledge of facts, and his 
skill and foresight in making use of them, the latter at least 
are never to be communicated, that is, by constraint of law or 
conscience. And eyeu facts are things which he has jio occa- 
sion to read lectures on at large before concluding his negotia- 
tions. Men do not trade upon the principle of giving value 
for value by a settled scale ; but rather, of giving less than value, 
if possible, for what they buy, while for what they sell they 
are to get more than it is worth to themselves. This is the 
very motive and design of trade. Nor am I disposed to 
quarrel with it, taking . each man's scale of values to be the 
secret judgment of his own mind, and which his brethren are 
as independent of in all respects as he is of theirs. So that 
no mere bearing of facts upon the point of value (the first of 
all points though it be, in trading .operations) can make it 
necessary to disclose them. A man who is neither bound to 
sell cheap nor buy dear, cannot, by parity of reason, be bouxid: 
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to teach others how to contend with him in the matter of 
prices. 

What in special are the facts then, as to class, that must at 
times be communicated? And what are the occasions that 
imperatively bid them forth ? 

We have seen that certain relations of parties operate a 
complete ejectment of the trading proverb from their business 
intercourse, at least on one side ; and that certain perceived 
embarrassments, affecting the mental competency of a dealer 
for the time, being, will in all cases qualify the use of that 
proverb in regard to transactions carried on with him. 

Now as to the relations that suspend the rule of defiance 
altogether, there is no difficulty in understanding what they 
are : a single description will always point them out : — they 
are relations which bind the conscience of one party to take care 
of the interests of the other. Every man who has a conscience 
knows whether he is thus bound. If he is, he cannot say to 
the person whose interests he is in charge of, " take care of 
yourself;* that duty, by the very state of the case, being on 
his own hands. 

But the qualifications to which the rule in question is liable, 
in cases not beyond its scope, arise from causes extensively 
various, and not so easily generalized. 

Suppose the man I deal with seems to me to act foolishly, 
is that a reason why I should take upon me to instruct him ! 
By no means. I am not his wisdom-keeper. And very pos- 
sibly, if I knew his views better, I might deem more favorably 
of his conduct. 

Suppose, however, that I trace his seeming folly to a false 
assumption in the very basis of his action; can I then say 
that my conscience is not touched — particularly if the matter 
of his misconception be such that he may fairly consider it a 
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thing in common between us^ and coniemplated by both in the 
very same light ? Can I wink at an error like this, and take 
advantage of it too ? Does mind meet mind in such a case f 
Might I not as well take advantage of a fit of natural sleep 
when it comes over him, to rifle his pockets ? 

But you will doubt perhaps the likelihood of such a state 
of things occurring in actual affairs ; or if something like it 
should at times happen, then whether the circumstances can be 
practically such in point of evidence as to admit of being pro- 
vided for by the laws with a rule of conduct suited specially to 
the occasion. We shall see. 

Contracts seldom express all that is^ meant by them. Much 
is implied. We may accordingly regard them as consisting of 
two parts :— one embracing what is openly transacted between 
the parties ; the other, what they go upon as mutually though 
silently understood or assumed, and which may therefore be 
considered as a sort of ground-work or basis of procedure, 
known or supposed by each to be a part of the other's case as 
well as his own. 

Now as far as the actual dealing of the parties goes (sup- 
posing them not too unequally matched) they will generally 
satisfy the claims of legal morality if they make no positive 
misstatements ; whereas the various facts and matters that may 
be deemed by each of them to be tacitly assumed by the other 
as well as himself, and so to enter implicitly into the basis in 
common between them, form the subject of a duty which may 
be violated by silence, or making no statement at all. For 
silence, according to the adage, gives consent And whatever 
does this, carries a pledge of faith along with it. To be privy 
to the false assumption of a fellow-dealer, and to go on with 
the business without setting him right, is virtually to affirm 
and adopt his error. And this is clearly a moral, as it ought 
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to be a kga], diKpialifioatioii for talang adrantage ot Hbai 
horror. 

Can there be a donbt of the yaliditj of the dirtiiictkm here 
taken f And if not^ the role of the snhjeet is a Teiy ample 
one; leqoiring dealen, in all that they ej^preit, to say noMi^ 
hut the exact truth — a n^ati^e dnty ; while, as to things which 
are generally intelligible without words, and may be ooimted 
on implicitly as matters of oonrse, they aietoeee to it in eodk 
other's behalf, that nothing be done upon any taeit mieeoneq^iion 
-r-ft dnty of positive benevolence towards the party dealt with, 
though not of optional benevolence, forasmuch as self«req>ect 
and common honesty demand the performance of it, and will 
take no deniaL 

Try it practically. I am dealing with you in ihe market. 
There are two tables of duty before us. Caveat emptor^ or 
take eare of yourself may be the law of the first, veracity of 
statement in what I think proper to affirm being all yon can 
require of me ; while on the other hand, the law of the second 
table is more charitable, for it forces me to look to ike implied 
basis in common between us, and if I know anything that goes 
to alter that basis from what I take to be your notion of it, I 
must tell you all, lest you should really mean one thing and I 
another by the agreement we make ; in which respect, instead 
of bidding you husband your resources at your peril, 1 have no 
alternative but to mete you out a measure from my own, as if 
to say, " fear me not here ; thus far I am obliged to be your 
guardian, rather than to act exclusively for myself." 

Not everything, indeed, which parties intend, and yet omit 
expressing in their contracts, is to be regarded as common 
matter of assumption between them. They often intend pro- 
visions of a special character, which yet by fault either of 
recollection or of language they fail adequately to declare. 
These are not necessarily implied, as of mutual understanding 
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or intent, unless previously mentioned without objection in thd 
course. of the negotiation.^ For to place a £act in the category 
of those supposed to be in common between -the parties, there 
must, I owD^ be evidence of some kind, circumstantial or direct, 
to bring it fairly within their cognizance. It would be hard to 
put them under obligation to correct each other's views in any 
case, without good reason for believing that there is need of 
such correction. The duty can certainly extend no further than 
there is evidence to guide it. 

Now to clear this very serious point of the argument, some 
length of illustration may be needful. 

There is. an old familiar maxim of our jurisprudence, and 
which prevails in other countries too, that gives effect to pei^ 
sonal contracts according to the law of the place {and time) of 
their concoction, wherever the parties may chance to be when 
the period of performance arrives. And courts of justice go 
the length of saying, that the law of the place is in truth a 
part of those contracts ; as much so as if it were copied out at 
large and annexed to them or incorporated with them.* 

The principle, of course, is too important to be so widely 
acted on without good reason; and the question is, what 
reason ? 

I forbear to notice at present a very general whimsey of the 
books about international comity, as if this were really the 
appeasing element for all conflicts of laws as between country 
and country— the true and only oil upon the waters wh^i 
disturbances of that sort are abroad. We will reserve such 
figments for another occasion. 

The true account of the matter is this : — ^the parties to a 
contract make it always with reference to the laws they are 

* Blanchard and Russell, 13 Mass. 1. Mather and Bnsh, 15 Johns. 
^88: 
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under at the place and time of the transactionf nnleiB bj fijong 
on another place in terms for the execution of the contract, 
that is, by dating it elsewhere or expressing the intent partica- 
larly, they evince a different purpose of mind. The laws are 
the business atmosphere of every locality. Dealers know 
well, that without laws they deal to no purpose. Laws, there- 
fore, they must have. Either then they act with reference to 
the local- laws, or to those of some foreign place. If the latter, 
they are wont to declare their purpose specially in that respect ; 
but if the former, they have no cause to say a word upon the 
subject, their views being indicated by circumstances. A 
thousand contracts are made with intent to be executed in the 
place of the dealing, for one that is meant to take effect under 
a foreign jurisdiction. Whence it happens that the gmeral 
habit is, to date them in the locality of the dealing, and say 
nothing more as to where they are to be performed. And ao 
far as this habit is pursued, it is unequivocal evidence, that the 
local economy is tacitly referred to and adopted by the parties. 

It must be so. There is a great variety of economies in the 
world. To which of them is it possible to suppose a reference, 
if not to the nearest and best known ? — the only one indeed 
which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is known at all ! 
Wherever men are, they are amenable to the local laws in 
everything not expressly reserved to be consummated else- 
where. So that until they declare a purpose of such reserva- 
tion, we have no choice but to conclude that they are satisfied 
with their position and intend to abide the rules of it. 

Indeed, the very language they employ would often be sense- 
less without the polity of the place and time to explain it. 
When they speak of pecuniary values, we only know their 
meaning by adverting to the currency of the country where 
they dwell. If quantities are mentioned, we turn again to the 
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weights and* measures of the same country to make out the 
intent And so of other particulars. 

So clear and certain is the evidence of intent to which we 
owe the rule of interpreting men's dealings by the law of the 
place and time selected for carrying them on, that everyone 
feels how unjust it would be to do otherwise ; unjust, I mean, 
to the parties themselves. A note or bond on interest is made, 
we will suppose, in Boston, where the rate of interest is six per 
cent. But the creditor, finding his debtor afterwards in New 
York, where seven is the established rate, arrests him there, 
and claims seven at his hands. Is that just ? or is it a palpa- 
ble attempt to oppress ? On the other hand, if the debtor, 
knowing the rate of interest in England to be five per cent, 
only, should change his residence to Liverpool, and insist on 
interpreting his contract by the English laws ; the wrong 
would then be on his side. In either case alike, the attempted 
shift would be dishonest, because at variance with the very 
substance and faith of the dealing that has taken place. Each 
party knew, or was bound to take for granted, that the Massa- 
chusetts rate of interest was in the other's mind when they 
concluded their arrangement ; and that as nothing was then 
said to displace the idea, it became part of the contract by 
necessary implication. In other words, it was, distinctly and 
unequivocally, a part of the assumed basis in common between 
them, and to which the faith of each was therefore pledged. 

Here, then, is an instance in point. Let us try for another. 

A man sells a bale of goods 6r a horse. The buyer knows 
nothing of the title (save the fact of possession) and depends 
on the seller for that ; taking for granted that all is right so 
long as nothing to the contrary appears. The seller is aware 
of this ignorance, dependence, and tacit assumption, on the 
buyer's part ; it is the common case of a chattel transfer ; tl\<^ 

0* 
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buyer takes the title on m«« assumption as to its suffidenojr; 
MuiBt not the seller be considered as assenting silently to thai 
assumption ? And if it be ^Ise, would it not be a fraud in 
him to dose the sale upon any intent short of agreeing -to 
make the title good f The point is material, and he knows 
the buyer would have nothing to do with the property but 
upon the faith of its becoming truly his by the purchase. Had 
the subject matter been a farm, there would have been means 
of investigation at the buyer's command, and he would have 
searched the title out before paying his money ; whereas, in 
buying a chattel, he has no option but to rely upon the seller's 
faith ; being as dependent in that respect, as kn insurer is upon 
the faith of those for whom he underwrites. Accordingly, 
while the sale of the farm would have involved no necessaiy- 
warranty of title, the title of the horse, or of the bale of 
goods, must be answered for by the seller at his peril. He-has 
assented to the buyer's assumption that it is good, and the 
laws imply a warranty.* 

Onia. instance more maybe indulged, considering the va^ 
portauce.of the condusion we afe aiming at. 

It is said, tod upon the authority of all the Ibooks, that an 
ins%(,rance contract is *^*^ eminently a contract of good faith ;" a 
sort of affluence of faith and honour {uberrima fides is the early 
expression, which has been handed down from generation to 
generation like an heirloom) being universally claimed for it 
by way of special distinction. I do not feel the force of this. 
All contracts should indeed be rich in faith, but not one more 
than another. Much less does the peculiarity of insurance 
contracts lie in the degree of faith proper to them. We must 
look for that peculiarity to the relative situation of the parties, 

* 6 Johns. R, 5. 19 id, 11, 
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and the doctrine of tacit assumption in connexion with it The 
applicant for a policy knows, for example, that in regular course 
of business a vessel must be seaworthy, in order to her being 
insurable at all ; in other words, that it is out of the question 
for underwriters to take risks, and of course unusual to be 
asked to take them, on vessels not of that quality. Seliworthi- 
ness, therefore, is a thing they will naturally take for granted, 
if there be nothing said to raise a doubt of it. They cannot 
well do otherwise. And when the policy is deli?ered, it will 
be on this implied assumption and condition } which conse- 
quently the assured, as having virtually assented to it, must 
make good in all possible events. He knows, by the risk being 
taken, and by the rate of premium charged, as well as by the 
general course of business in such cases, that the sufficiency of 
the vessel for her voyage is a first principle with all insurance 
dealers, and he knows that his application for a policy would 
be an outrage, if made in secret disregard of that principle, 
f^orasmuch then as he would expect to be taken for an honest 
man, so long as nothing appears to the colitrftry ; on Hke reason 
he may be deemed to claim implicitly, that the character of lus 
vessel be also unsuspected till there be something said to throw 
a shade upon it And his silence on this head is proof of an 
undoubted acquiescence in the underwriter's taking the faet 
for granted as a part of his groundwork, that she is stanch in 
all respects, and a fit subject for the proposed contract 

Put then these several instances together, and see what they 
amount to. Do they not each of them afford plain practical 
evidence of things implied in men's dealings and essential to 
them, which yet the parties go upon without a syllable of com- 
munication to show itf Further illustrations might be given 
to the like purpose. There is scarce a business arrangement of 
any kind effected in the market, but it abounds in correspond- 
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ing features more or lees Btrooglj marked. Whatever it ii 
natural and usual for men to look upon as matter of course, to 
that to talk about it were seemingly a waste of words, thus 
much they are always ready to assume without stipulating for 
it, and their doing so becomes a thing ^miliar ta everyone's 
observation and experience. The evidence of the practice is 
flagrant. No dealer can shut his eyes to it And just as to as 
it is understood to be generally carried, so far it is a subject of 
mutual faith between dealer and dealer, and imposes upon them 
the reciprocal obligation of enlightening each other in its 
material details, to the utmost of their power. For be it known 
and remembered, the advantages to be lawfully gained by a 
trading operation of any sort, must be sought in its expresi^ 
not its implied terms ; its articles formcdlp negotiated and 
declared, and not the tacitly assumed facts^ which are or ought 
to be the same to both contracting parties, be the subject of 
their trade what it may. 

Now the breadth of this basis in common, this ground of 
honour, where dealers have no alternative, either in law or con- 
science, but to be fair-minded and unreservedly frank, may be 
greater or less in particular cases according to circumstances. 

Some things are always comprehended in it, if there be no 
positive suggestion to the contrary. That tlie local laws are to 
govern, be the forum ever so distant that may chance to apply 
them, is an example. That goods sold by a man in possession 
carry his warranty of title along with them, is another. If 
sold as provisions, it is also understood that they are in whole- 
some condition ; and if by sample, that they correspond with 
the sample. When a professional man, or an artist, undertakes 
a job in his line, a tacit condition is implied, that he has com- 
petent skill. A party seeking insurance warrants his vessel to 
be seaworthy, though he say nothing to the purpose. He en- 
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gages in like manner for the legality of her intended voyage; 
that she is not enemy's property, nor employed in any illicit 
trade ; that she is properly documented ; in short, that there is 
no unrevealed fact Mrithin his. knowledge that can aggravate 
the risk. 

It was once adjudged that what is called a sound price 
implies a sound or fair quality article ; but maturer thought has 
led to a different conclusion, particularly when the thing sold 
is accessible for examination ; it being deemed more politic, to 
say the least, that buyers should be put to judge of qualities for 
themselves, save as to provisions (and perhaps medicines) 
which, as affecting life and health, and being wanted by every- 
body, whether competent to judge of them or not, are made 
the subject of a more cautious rule. 

But without further enumeration it may be said in general, 
that the basis of tacit assumption to which contracting parties 
must be understood to give their assent, is at the bottom of the 
whole legal doctrine of implied warranties and promises. 

And this common ground of silently implicated faith may 
be enlarged indefinitely by a dealer's intimating his views as to 
anything material that does not naturally belong to it. As if 
a purchaser of wide should say he understands it to be of a 
particular vintage, and the seller makes no answer ; the fact, if 
it be of moment, may be insisted on afterwards by the buyer 
as agreed to ; and in case it turn out false, he may claim 
damages as for a fraud. So if a man inquires for water-rotted 
hemp, and hemp is thereupon shown and sold to him, without 
any express statement as to its being water-rotted ; the qualifi- 
cation suggested by the terms of the inquiry is fundamental to 
the dealing. And the like in every instance of a silent acqui- 
escence by one party in what another is clearly seen to ground 
himself upon. The doctrine is familiar to courts of justice^ 
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There- may be difficulty aometimes in applying it^ but thefe i^tai 
be none in understanding either its equity and good sense, or 
the necessity of resorting to it often in expounding the impei^ 
feet and ever^Yarying forms of men's business operations. 

We thus see what kind of concealment or reserve it is, that 
caveat emptor cannot justify. Men must be self-consistent. 
Whatever they tacitly adnait to each other ; whatever belcnga 
fUrly to the basis of implied assumption mutually understood 
to be hdd in commoji between them ; this th^ must alnde, 
and it is .wrong to keep back any information which if disclosed 
would go in the least to modify that basis. The prindfde is 
universal. 

And though the evidence to be acted on in giving sway to 
the principle is for the most part circumstantial, it is not the less 
sufficient for that reason. Men are hanged from day to day 
on circumstantial evidence. Some nicety, of judgment may be 
called for now and then, in detecting the extreme limits where 
the proverb of defiance is to b^n its concessions and subimt 
to qualifying influences. This is likely to happen in cases of 
dealings that occur between parties of unequal standing and ' 
ability for mutual trade, but who yet are not so related as to 
forbid the trade entirely. Even in those cases, however, the 
more competent party can generally satisfy his conscience as to 
whether the man he deals with is reasoning freely, and on the 
same foundations as himself; or whether from weakness or 
dependence of mind he only half conceives or misconceives the 
nature and proper elements of the treaty on foot Nor will 
courts of equity be much at a loss, provided all the circum- 
stances of the negotiation are brought to light. And where there 
is no relationship or personal inequality, neither those concerned 
nor the tribunals they appeal to can well fail, the facts being 
known, to see where duty lies. At the very worst, a scrupu- 
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lous dealer will choose the safe side of a difficulty, and give 
the benefit of his doubts, if doubts he have, to virtue and 
humanity. 

A great deal has been said and written concerning the right 
of a trader to go into the market and to buy and sell upon 
the strength of advices received by him from abroad, but of 
which the men he deals with are supposed to be ignorant Aa 
far as I know, the problem is unresolved. And yet it seema 
not very dark. Try it by a single inquiry: do the adviOBS 
here referred to totich the basis in common between him and his 
fellow-dealers ? If they do, he must divulge them, or accord- 
ing to my views he will buy and sell dishonestly, because 
against the faith tacitly involved in that basis. If they do not, 
caveat emptor may cut deep, but the wound inflicted will not 
be that of an assassin. 

Let us illustrate this. 

A man contracts a loan of money in New York for a long 
period as upon lawful interest There is of course an implied 
agreement on both sides to abide the local laws. It is part of 
the ba^is. .But the borrower, we will suppose, has just learnt 
by telegraph, that an aet has passed at Albany, reducing 
int^est to a six per cent, rate ; and he closes the bargain with 
this knowledge uncommunicated. Is he an hones^ man, or a 
rogue ? Has he not allowed the lender to act upon a false 
assumption ? — has he not entrapped him by a shameful con- 
cealment ? 

A man obtains insurance on a ship at sea, and with the 
clause, if you please, of lost or not lost in the policy* But he 
has secret information at the same time, that his vessel has 
already been wrecked. Can this be justified ? Does he not 
stealthily violate the agreed basis, while yet designing to hold 
the underwriter to it if he can •? 
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A case of much celebrity afose some yews ago atNew Oiieans. 
Upon the tenninatioii of the last war with England, bnt b^re 
* the news of peace had become public, a merchant, getting 
private information that a treaty had been signed, went forth 
and purchased cottons to a great amount at the reduced war 
prices ; making a fortune by the operation, supposing his bwv 
gains to stand. For a few hours, he was wiser than In 
neighbours in a single point of matter-of-fact knowledge. He 
kept the thing to himsdf and got suddenly rich by it; finr 
caveat emptor was adjudged, after long litigation, to excuse the 
manoeuvre he had practised. 

I am free to own my dissent from that judgment 

And I have a short argument for the case that seems to me 
sufficient. Was the generally understood condition of the 
country as to peace and war, an implied and tacitly conceded 
fact between the buyer and seller of those cottons f li not I 
have no more to say ; but if it was, the dealing could not be 
justified. 

What then is the evidence ? To the public at large^ and to 
the market, it was a time of war. The buyer knew this. He 
therefore knew, that unless the seller had a most improbable 
degree of light beyond the general lot, he too was under that 
impression.^ It was the impression of the whole city. 

And even if we can believe the buyer to have had a single 
doubt as to the seller's thoughts upon the subject, the naming 
of a war price for the goods, and to the seller'* s contentment^ 
must have put the last shadow of it to flight. So that when 
that price was talked about and found acceptable, it is- not too 
much to say, the buyer had certain knowledge that he was 
dealing with a man who laboured under a momentous mistake 
of fact in the very basis of his calculations. It was a mistake 
too, in which the deluded party could not help presuming the 
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Other to be of one mind with himself. It was the fair pre- 
sumptioi). In a word, the depressing circumstance of a 
subsisting war, a state of' things the most adverse that could 
be to the cotton trade, was implied in the very terms of the 
dealing, not only as real, but as bearing with decisive force 
upon the matter in hand. As if the buyer had said, '^ con- 
sidering that it is a time of wary I can only give you 
such a price ;" and the seller had responded in effect, '^ con- 
sidering that it is a time of war^ I must even t<zke the price you 
offer^^ Both ground themselves upon the self-same, all-im- 
portant fact of the war ; the seller, in the simplicity of his 
heart; the buyer, just to take advantage of the perceived 
delusion of his victim's mind, to get the property of that victim 
at a ruinous undervalue. 

Let it be observed, the war in question was a domestic war. 
The case was therefore very different from that of a dealer who 
avails himself of secret information as to the state of a distant 
market^ or war among foreign nations. Things abroad may 
occupy the mind of a dealing party or they may not ; and those 
with whom he deals can have nothing better than conjecture 
as to his views in that respect There is no certain conclusion 
to be formed as to his making such things a part of his ground- 
work, and they have consequently nothing to do with the basis 
in common. But peace and war at home affect everybody, and 
are part and parcel of everybody's concerns. There is no 
escaping from their influence. And to business men, particu- 
larly traders, they are as day and night to the natural world ; 
each in turn constituting a broad, general, decisive feature in 
the whole aspect and economy of things. 

Even courts of justice take official cognizance of these histo- 
rical alternations in the state pf their own government and 
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oountiy.* They do this, not by way pf leading the general 
mmdy but going along with it in a path of evidence too ooBr 
spieuously public to admit of becoming better known by proofiu 

Wby is it that persons dealing together in the market are 
presumed to refer themselvea, as matter of course, to the laws 
in force around them? Weliave seen why it is — those laws 
are circumstances of the place and time — notorious, important 
circumstanoesi That is the reason doubtless, and it is satisfiu)^ 
tory.- Well then, may there not be other circumstances of the 
place and time material like the laws, and just as likely to be 
adverted to. and tacitly embraced by men^s thoughts- when 
they are dealing in the market? And what hinders but the 
raging of a domestic national war should be one of these ? It is 
not a thing in a comer ; it is not a thing of practical indiffer* 
ence to trade in any form. How csan they help taking it into 
account ? 

Not to undeceive a fellow-dealer when he is known to be 
acting under a misconception of fact, is to connive at his error. 
Not to undeceive him when his misconception lies in what he 
has a right to consider common ground of assumption between 
us and him, is virtually to lead him on in that error. And thus 
to lead him on, for a purpose of gain to ourselves at his expense, 
is little better, in my humble logic, than to add theft to breach 
of faith. 

Our skill is our own. Our knowledge of the ends, means, 
and opportunities of trade are all our own. Not even our spe- 
cial- information as to facts of any kind is required to be com- 
municated to those we deal with, save when it ioicches the ba^s 
in common, or what either may regard as such on fair presump- 
tive evidence. 

* 11 Ves. R. 292 ; 3 Maule. and Selw. 6t. 
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Nor can there be inucli difiSculty in determining the extent 
o£ this basis, and of what it really consists in particular instan- 
ces. Place and time will settle the question as to most of them. 
Whatever is largely, generally, durably characteristic of the 
place and time — be it laws, be it usages, be it measures of quan- 
tity or value, be it anything of business interest to which the 
minds of men are thoroughly and habitually awake — will of 
right be taken for granted by a trader who has heard of no- 
thing to the contrary. And the party he deals with may be 
said to know that he will do so* Should it therefore happen 
that a dealer means not to Ce governed by these circumstances, 
or has gained advices inconsistent with any of them, he must 
communicate frankly on the subject, so as to dear the basis in 
common of all misconception and all differences of views con- 
cerning it, before he can honestly go forward. He has no 
liberty, either in conscience or law, to strike hands with any 
man upon a footing .of tacit assimiption known to be unequal. 
Caveat emptor (with some -few exceptions) may build super- 
structures at pleasure, but the foundations of a contract must 
be laid in truth and honour.* 

rV. It remains to speak, finally, of certain statutes of a general 
nature, by which it has been deemed politic, in most of the 
states, and with considerable uniformity, to interfere restrictively 
with men's business liberty in points otherwise indifferent. A 
few remarks upon what may be regarded as the more promi- 
nent of these statutes, is all I shall attempt 

The scope of this branch of our policy is to some extent 

moral, being to prevent irregular exactions, frauds, perjuries, 

and the like ; but the principles of it have no essential morality 

in themselves, for if they had, the common law might have 
sufficed for applying them, without the aid of statutes. Those 

* See note A at the end. 
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principles ore rather to be regarded as siiDply prudential and 
conservative ; and they only become moral by legislative enact' 
ment 

Not to enlarge unduly, I shall confine my notices to such 
particulavs as may be firown into three classes, which I will 
call impeclicm laws,price laws, and laws of business forms. 

(1.) Statutory inspections are carried much further in Eome 
of the states than in otbers. Anything may be overdone. They 
are designed partly, as I understand, in favour of trade, and 
partly to prevent a niuhilude of very common impositions, la 
both views, they have generally been well thought of. The 
great difBcuIty lies in keeping up bq houeat execution of thetn. 
This has been felt to such a degree in New York, that in tho 
late remodelling of the constitution of that state it has been 
resolved {vpith more haste, possibly, than wisdom) to have done 
■with them altogether. There were evils doubtless, and very 
serious ones, in the pretixisting practice ; but amendment was 
not hopeless, and to shut tho door against 'it forever wm m 
strange expedient 

It is in populous towns chiefly, if anywhere, that inspecdons 
are wanted. And they are wanted there, not so mueh for the 
benefit of traders in their profeauonal capacity as of the great 
mass of consumers. 

Men in trade may be considered competent to take care of 
Qiemselves in their respective lines. Dealers in articles which 
it has been uenal to inspect, such as beef and pork, fiour and 
meal, salt, ashes, hops, flax-seed, tobacco, hides, leather, flsh- 
«ai, spirits, lumber, staves, heading, and the like — what occa- 
sion can there be for coming in aid of their experience and 
business skill, with brands of authority to mark the quality of 
such articles! Mechanics and manufacturers, who work up 
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many of these articles into new forms, are in that respect a spe- 
cies of consumers on a large pcale; but as their buying is with 
intent to sell again after an interval, in order to the greater 
ultimate profit, they class after all with traders by profession, 
and need no protection but that of their own vigilance, to keep 
clear of imposture. Whether trade itself, as regards the credit 
and circulation of its commodities, might not be forwarded by 
a judicious application of government inspections, so as to make 
these worth attending to for that purpose, I will not assume to 
pronounce. More light may be requisite — the light of long 
continued and well managed experiments — ^before deciding on 
that point 

But trade and traders out of the question, what shall we say 
of consumers in the ordinary sense of the term ? — the general 
public, who buy from day to day, and from hour to hour, for 
necessary family use ? Is there not something for government 
to look to here ? 

llie wants of families are many among all classes of society. 
And they are to be supplied for the most part by small mea* 
sures at a time ; so that the repetition of the demands they 
occasion is absolutely incessant. Add to this, the majority of 
persons whom it is found convenient to employ in making pur- 
chases for family use are wanting in the age, judgment, or 
experience, requisite for a discreet exercise of their commission, 
provided they are to be dealt with upon common principles of 
merchandizing, and without precauti(»)ary securities on the part 
of the laws. And as the men of the market cannot be insen- 
sible to the opportunities thus afforded them for enriching 
themselves by the safest of all plans of undue advantage, 
namely, that of wronging every one a little, but none suffi- 
ciently to provoke efforts of redress, there is danger surely that 
the practice of cheating in details wiU be extensively, not to say 
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generally, pursued. Li regard to some commodities, the cheat 
will be in the quality ; as to others, in the quantity; and not 
a few things wiU go to the consumer under more or less impo- 
sition in both kinds. 

Now it is yain to hope that government inspections can cor-, 
rect the evil in any near proportion to its full extent; but may 
they not do something with decided benefit to the community f 
A servant is sent for a barrel of flour or a load of wood. How 
is he to know that the flour he gets is flue, or the wood sufS^ 
dent in measure f K there be no authoritative inspection in 
the case, the parties are too unequally circumstanced to deal 
together with the hope of a Mr result. 

If it be said that inspections cost money, be it so. Tha;t 
however is scarcely a burden upon trade. . The professional 
dealer will be sure to pass it over to the consumer* The difS- 
. culty of getting inspectors to discharge their office with a firm 
and unwavering integrity, is a much more serious considera- 
tion ; but if appointments can be made for public and not 
party reasons, this difficulty too may be overcome. 

Upon the whole, the subject is a delicate one to manage, 
but of vast importance, and deserving the maturest study of the 
legislative mind. 

(2.) As to price laws^ the walks of business to which they 
have been chiefly applied are the legal and medical professions, 
moneylenders, brokers, bakers, stagemen, hackmen, carmen, 
ferrymen, and a few others. 

Why this selection of callings has been made, for a style of 
treatment evincing so much seeming jealousy and distrust, is 
clear enough in part. 

Staging, ferrjring, and the use of hacks and carts in popu- 
lous towns, must be so treated from the nature of the case. 
What everybody has frequent occasion for at short notice, and 
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which is not of consequence enoi^h in particular instances to 
spend time in chaffering about it, ought surely to be put upon 
'somd graduated scale of charges if it can be. A man wishes 
to tcayel on a stage route or to cross a ferry. It is desirable 
that he may be able to step into the coach or boat the moment 
he comes where they are. If he must stop to bargain for his 
passage, the time he loses may be more than the whole fare is 
worth. Besides which, the public might in this way be very 
unequally dealt with, one man being charged perhaps a dollar 
for what another would purchase with a dime ; and the power 
of undue exaction that would thus be lodged with a parcel of 
whipsters and other irresponsible agents, might become an 
intolerable grievance to the community. To prevent the evil 
altogether is of course beyond hope ; but price laws (with a 
well managed system of licences) may do much to mitigate 
it. 

There is some show of reason for putting bakers^ brokers, 
and moneylenders under a treatment of the same nature. 

Everyone must have bread, and often. Everyone has need 
to send a servant, at times a child, for a loaf. And were it 
requisite to see in every instance to the weight, quality, and 
price of the article, the burden would be grievous indeed. 

Hence the practice, in many places, of regulating these mat- 
ters by periodical assizes, or ordinance of authority, with a 
power of visitation, properly lodged for enforcing them. And 
where this is not done, the public must submit to a good deal 
of injustice, and even fraud in many cases, to escape the hag- 
glings of a ceaseless bread-traffic. The citizens of New York 
act thus at the present day. They had an assize law once, 
but a sickly sentiment of business liberty, and consequent 
jealousy of healthful control, has deprived them, of it; and 
now they. have bread of all weights and qualities at the 
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Measure of the baken, and pay just as mudi, it may be» for the 

font and lightest as for jthe heaviest and best Oar people 

Are afraid of being governed too much. Of the two, they 

prefer to be cheated. Unhappily, the ignorant poor are the 

greatest sufferers.* 

Moneydealing itself is a business for which the same morbid 
kind of sentiment has to some extent claimed, of late years, 
a like exemption from control, thoagh as yet without success. 
The statute of usury is. very widely condemned. A &ct for 
which I confess I see no sufficient ground. 

Money is indeed as universally wanted as bread ; and why, it 
may be asked, should it not be as free a subject of unlimited 
exaction f 

The comparison may be fair enough. At least there is often 
a very similar urgency of need in the two cases. A merchant 
has a note to pay in bank, we will suppose. It is two o'clock, 
and his provision for it is yet to be made. Rather than have 
his credit blasted, he will give three per cent a month for the 
amount. The broker he applies to knows this, and brokers, 
when possessed of such knowledge, are apt to slip the harness 
of their calling and turn principals. What is to be done f Will 
the broker content himself with half per cent a month when 
he can get three ? In other words, will he gauge his demands 
by the golden rule, or by the distress of the borrower ? Why 
should he not act his pleasure, say a multitude of reasonersf 
may he not do what he will with his own ? — an argument 
that applies with the same force exactly to the hackman, the 



'**' I sent to several bakers, on a late occasioD, for a loaf from each, to 
compare the weight and quality. Some of the lighter loaves were 
better than the rest, but the difference in weight between the lightest 
and the heaviest was one and a half pounds to the shilling loaf I 
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ferryman, and the vendor of half- weight bread, made of bad 
flour sweetened with drugs. 

Qod be thanked, the legislatures of the country have not yet 
let the tigers of the money-market quite loose. The usury 
^aws are much evaded, but they serve, it cannot be doubted,^ to 
k^p back a flood of mischief and oppression. And if there be 
warrant for compelling the dairyman to mark the tare of his 
hotter firkins, or the wood-seller to submit his load to measure- 
ment, or the stageman to carry passengers at a given rate of 
fare, there is warrant also for holding usurers in check. It is 
not enough to say that the victims of usury are voluntarily 
such. . '. The ancient Germans used voluntarily to sell their 
bodies into bondage. Usury is an excess, and the readier 
men are to brave the ruin it entails, the inore urgent the 
reasons for restraint. 

It might be well perhaps if brokers' and auctioneers' commis- 
sions were regulated universally, like the interest of motiey, by 
statute. Why this sort of regulation should be corifihied, as at 
present in New York, to one class of brokers (loan-agents) 
while others, with the whole tribe of auctioneers, are left to 
charge what they will, is not. apparent. Usage', and a sense of 
character, may keep the more respectable followers of these 
callings jvithin bounds, but there are numbers who practise 
grfeat abuses. • Should there not be penalties against their 
being concerned as principals where they profess to a<5t as 
agents-, — against enhancing prices by insidious additions inade 
and collected for their owii behoof ; — against taking Compensa- 
tion from both buyer and seller, borrower and lender, in the 
same transaction ; — with other suchlike villanies ?* At any 
rate, dealers of this kind must not object to being required to 
use their privileges (which are special) in the way and under 

* Tbera «r4 bets to jiuiify theM ({nestiooi. 

1 
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the limitations that a due regard of the legislatore for the 
general good may find meet to prescribe. 

Even n^icine and surgery- have no right to complain of 
having their earnings reasonably graduated by authority, as 
has been done in some of the states. A man usually calls a 
physician when he is actually disqualified by sickness for 
holding a n^otiation with him. In which respect it might be 
worse to leave the price of medical services to the will of the 
practitioner than to turn over one who wants money and must 
have it to the tender mercies of the usurer. The patient can 
neither bargain beforehand with his physician, nor be a com- 
petent observer of his doings to judge of their value. The 
matter ought plainly to be regulated by law. 

Nor yet do attorneys suffer any wrong in the mere fact of 
having their costs thiis regulated — a thing which is every- 
where done with some rigour. Perhaps they are in general 
too sharply dealt with by the legislature. An agency that liti- 
gates men's quarrels must expect a share of the odium which 
these naturally exhale. And as the public nature of an 
attorney's calling pushes everything that is amiss in him 
into broad view, the faults of the individual redound in most 
cases to the shame of the profession at large. From these and 
other causes there is apt to be a bias in the legislative mind 
against lawyers as such ; and frequent efforts are made in some 
of the states (more particularly of late years) to curb their 
liberty and reduce their earnings to the lowest possible scale 
short of breaking up the business. Counsel indeed are left 
free, but attorneys are hedged in at all points. Nor is this the 
worst of the matter. The laws that bear upon them are never 
permanently settled, save when, as sometimes happens, the 
statute allowances are so contracted that the attorney, being 
unable to live by them, makes up no costs, and relies upon a 
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compensation to be derived, like counsel fees, from his own 
clients. 

AH which is wrong. So far as costs are allowed to be re- 
covered from adverse parties, with whom no contract can be 
made, a fee-bill, as they term it, is necessary. And even as 
between attorney and client, the technical character and minute 
detail of many of the services rendered, puts them beyond the 
client's power of estimation, and they are very properly to 
be passed upon by a taxing officer with a fee-bill before him. 
But the subject is too incessantly hammered upon by the legis- 
lature. Not only professional liberty suffers by this means, but 
professional honour too. If abuses" occur, punish them ; but do 
not treat a whole community of practitioners as if they were 
rogues, because there happens to be here and there (as in what 
line of business is there not ?) a rogue among them. Too bi- 
ting laws produce often 'the very evil they are meant to repress. 
Unreasonable impositions upon commerce lead to smuggling ; 
and this perpetual application of the stinting process to a perse- 
cuted fee-bill stirs up both avarice and resentment to reaction. 
Are not attorneys wanted ? Abolish the craft then, and let the 
people litigate for themselves. But if it is expedient to have 
them, let them be treated with a decent respect for their office, 
and let the tariff of their costs be settled on a basis at once fair 
and permanent Let in short the legislature be at peace with 
them. And when penal visitations are called for, let courts of 
justice, which can deal with offenders personally, be the visi- 
tors ; so that we may have an end of the preposterous practice 
of punishing whole masses of men for the misdeeds of a few. 

(3.) As to the laws of btisiness forms, statutes of wills and 
conveyancing, of frauds and perjuries, of uses and trusts, com- 
pose the more interesting portion of them. 
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To judge of the expediency of such laws, it is ne^essaiy to 
compare the good they do with the evil they inflict Restraint 
i3 always an evil, by itself considered. And the evil is greater 
in proportion as the restraint is more, and of wider range of 
bearing. A small restraint, whidb falk upon everybody, may 
be regarded as a very serious grievance if attended i^ith. no 
compensating advantages ; while on the other iiaiid, be it ev^ 
so great and burdensome i|i its effecti^ upon a few individuals, 
yet if beneficial to the general public, it must bo submitted to 
as working, on the whole,, good rather than evil. 

Statutes of wills are not the foundation of the right of testa- 
mentary alienation. For as that right existed in England prior 
to the English statute of wills, so its existence in this countiT' 
has a higher and better origin than can be foun^i for it in our 
imitative enactments on the subject. The economy of family 
government, as understood in modern times, requires that men 
who have property to dispose of should retain it in their control 
to the very last ; in other words, that their last will concerning 
it should be respected by the laws. Ownership, without a 
power of conveyance, were indeed a contradiction. . And if 
there be power to the last to convey by deed, why not by will 
also, which is but another mode of reaching the same end ? 

But while we owe not our liberty of testamentary disposal to 
the statute-boot, which as to that is merely declarative, neither 
are we sensibly incommoded by the formularies which the 
legislature have prescribed for the execution, witnessing, proof, 
and recording of wills. A will (with some special exceptions) 
must be in writing, with two or more subscribing witnesses, 
according 'to the laws of the different states in which they are 
to have effect. The objects aimed at here are certainty, and 
facility ©f proof, prevention of frauds and perjuries, and the 
putting titles in a permanenjtly accessible state of evidence. Nor 
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is the tax of fan easy ritual too mtieh to pay for such ends, pro- 
vided the forms, when once settled, can be let alone. 

.Oonveyaruiing^ apart from wiUs, has lieen legislated for in the 
same policy,' and suggests in that view similar reflections! The 
recording of conveyances is highly useful^ and even necessary, 
as regards the investigation of titles; and in order to ita being 
done, they must be first executed, and tlxen proved or acknow- 
ledged in some regular manner, be^ it more or less troublesome 
to parties concerned; though certainly the best manner, other 
things being equal, is that which gives least trouble and ex- 
pense ; and I will take upon me to add, that forms long used 
are generally so mUch easier than new ones,' that it is seldom 
wise to change theih. 

In some instances, the legislature, besides preferring and 
legalizing certain forms, have positively interdicted others. 

The legisilature. of New York have lately abolished feoffmeirts. 
Why, is not explained. 

There are enactments also in most parts of the country against 
the limiting estates to particular courses, of descent in the way 
of entails. This is for reasons derived partly from the genius 
of our political institutions, and* partly from the supposed inte- 
rests of trade. Entailments favour aristocracy by the very fact 
that they withdraw land frdni mercantile circulation. It is 
enough to say of them that they are contrary to the free spirit 
of the common law, which has fiighalized* its hostility to the old 
entailing system by the most memorable triumph ever achieved 
judicially over abuses of the legislative power. In trut(hj the 
system was by that triumph curtailed of nearly all its harmful 
capabilities ; so that our enactments against it have been passed 
more in feverish aversion to what it once was, than under any 
grave pressure of its experienced evils. Even now, entails are 
often talked of with a kind of reniinidcent horror. Let them 
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pass. They hare done us no yery grievous wrong, bat we are 
better without them. 

Men however have a natural propensity to extend their rights 
of poperty, as well in time as in space ; and Ruling one expe- 
dient for perpetuating their dominion over the objects of these 
rights, they are apt to try others. When entailments b^^ to 
be defeated in England by the use of common recoveries (a 
species of action at law) executory limitations were resorted to 
in their stead. But though these were upheld in equity to a 
certain extent, their tendency was regarded as at war with 
common-law principles, being anti-commercial, and less favour- 
able to the welfare of the many than of the few. And such was 
the force and prevalence of this sentiment, that the tying up 
estates by executory limitations, became at length restricted to 
a life or lives in being at the time of their creation, with an al- 
lowance of twenty-one years more, in case of need, for a term of 
infancy to expire. Another judicial victory was thus won for 
the people, not over the statute-book indeed, but over an incon- 
venient and wrong-headed practice ; and though in a court of 
equity, it was again substantially a common-law triumph. A 
life or lives in being, and twenty one years after, seems no very 
fearful approach to a perpetuity. "' The English rule becoming 
settled in this form, it passed from England to America, where 
it still prevails extensively and with general satisfaction. 

But it is not at present universal among us. The legislature 
of New York have lately tried their hands upon it for the 
inconsiderable purpose of narrowing the restriction from a life 
or lives in being to not more than two such lives ; — an innova- 
tion, as it iS^ems to me, scarce worth the trouble it has cost ; 
for it has led to infinite controversy, destroyed numbers of most 
reasonable settlements, and made it impossible for a father 
now, whatever means he may have, to provide for more than 
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two of his children in the way which of ali others he would 
be likely to think best for the whole of them, how numerous 
soever. 

Perpetuities are indeed bad things. They are things, how- 
ever, which we had nothing to fear from before. Lives in 
being do not last always. More or fewer, they soon pass away. 
And it is surely legislating with a causeless rigour to debar 
parental affection from giving life estates to any number of 
offspnng by a mode of settlement that should preserve the 
entire subject of it to the last survivor and his heirs. 

As to statutes of frauds, (which in this country owe their 
origin, so far as personal contracts are concerned, to 29 Car. II. 
c. 3) may it not be questioned whether legislation is the true 
mode of dealing with a strictly ethical subject in the point of 
evidence ? Fraud is a vice of ever varying forms and aspects. 
It may be indicated at one time and in one connexion by what 
in other circumstances would import nothing amiss. To pre- 
judge the 'bearings and the force of evidence concerning it, is 
at least to run the hazard of frequent mistakes and consequent 
injustice. 

Yet such, I take it, is the drift of these statutes. They pre- 
determine that the want of a written memorandum of agree^ 
ment in certain cases, or the insertion of a certain kind of 
reservation in a deed, or the omission of certain ceremonies in 
the execution of an instrument, is to be proof positive that some 
wrong and unfair intention is on foot, and so -to frustrate the 
design. Why ? Not because these things are necessarily evil, 
but because they are thought to facilitate evil purposes when 
such exist, and to give occasion sometimes for attempting to 
consummate them by perjury. And thus the general liberty is 
straitened upon a policy of embarrassing rogues. Nor is this 
done, methinks, upon any suggestions of modern wisdom or 
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tiien peThi^pB iohcf sside I119 coQscienee^ and-ad^pt tho.rule of 
the statute-book 4w a oonvenient substitate. To' tell a man of 
hoDOiirable pnncipl^s, who has made a purchase at auction, 
that hie may disown it if he will, because the auctioneer's note 
of it wants one point of ritual accuracy, is at first, and while 
his honour is fresh about him, little better than an insult : but 
tempt him often in this way, and get both his avarice and^the 
laws of the land to join in your attack upon his yirtue, and you 
will by and hy bring down his high sentiments, and recast his 
nature in. the statute mould. I have seen it. I have seen 
merchants of standing and respectability sneak out of their 
engagements through the loopholes of a ceremonial law, with- 
out seeming to be aware that there was any thing disgraceful 
in the proceeding. Do you aslc how this was possible } The 
law kept them in count^iance. What occasion had they for 
more hone9ty than the law required f They had made contracts 
to be sure, but there was a tittle of statute form wanting to the 
evidence, and the law, which did not hold them bound, tri- 
umphed over the &ith that did. 

In a. free use of terms, there are several varieties of fraud 
statutes, besides those usually referred to under that name. 
Statutes oi fraudulent conveyancing so called are of the number. 
To which may be added certain acts in reference to chattel 
mortgages. Statutes of uses and trustSy and oi wills, in some 
of their bearings^ belong to the same category. I go not into 
the details of these very rei^arkable specimens of our legisla- 
tion. They are too well known to require it. What I object 
to is the common characteristic of them all, namely, that they 
pronounce beforehand upon. formal evidences, the true force of 
which can never be. ascertained in advance. Let the wise con- 
sider of it 

The English statute (^ uses (27 Hen. VIII. c 10) like tK^t 
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of frauds, has been extensively adopted in this country, and as 
I fear, with little better advantage. It is an act conceived in 
much the same policy too, if we are to credit what Lord Bacon 
terms its " most declaring and persuading preamble ;" the pro- 
fessed object of it being to eounteract " divers and sundry ima- 
ginations, subtle inventions, and practices," that were showing 
themselves at his time in the conveyance of lands '^ to secret 
uses," as it was said, whereby ^' many heirs had been disinher- 
ited, the lords had lost their wards, marriages, reliefs, heriots, 
escheats, and aids 'pour f aire fitz chevalier, et pour fille marier ; 
and scantily any persons could be assured of lands by them 
purchased, or know surely against whom they should use their 
actions or executions for their rights, titles and duties; also 
men iparried had lost their tenancies by the curtesy, women 
their dowers, and manifest perjuries had been committed ; the 
king's highness had lost the profits and advantages of the lands 
of persons attainted, and of lands put in feoffment to the use 
of aliens bom, and also the profits of waste for a year and day 
of felons attainted, and the lords their escheats thereof; and 
many other inconveniences had happened and were daily 
increasing." So ran the act's own account of the grievances 
it was intended to cure. 

Of all which grievances it is to be observed, first, that but 
few of them are of a nature to be even possible in our unfeudal 
age and country, though we had no statute of uses ; secondly, 
that such of them as itiight by possibility trouble us need no 
statute of that sort to guard against them, forasmuch as dower, 
curtesy, and iitie rights of creditors and purchasers might be 
taken care of in a much simpler way ; and lastly, that the sta- 
tute has signally failed of its ostensible purpose both in England 
and America ; having received from the courts a construction 
which, instead of putting an end to uses, has only given rise to 
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a new art of conveyanciDg, foreign to the design <^ the law- 
makers, and beyond the utmost reach of their thoughts. 

In an advanced and refined stage of civilization, it is natural 
for many to seek to diversify the qualities of their estates in 
land ; and except so far as there may be reasons of public policy 
against it, their liberty of doing so is legitimate and ought to 
be respected. The only ground on which the raising of uses 
(that is, of beneficial interests in land, apart from the title) can 
be well objected to, is that of the possible tendency of the prac- 
tice to occasional abuse in the hands of fraudulent persons. In 
which respect a statute of uses so called (that is, for enlarging 
uses into legal estates) is but a kind of supplement to the 
general statute of frauds, and has all the vices of that species 
of enactments. - If it be said that uses may be drawn out to 
perpetuity by executory limitations, so may. legal estates them- 
selves if not prohibited. This is one answer. And another is, 
that in both cases alike, the common law barrier of a life or 
lives in being, with only a term of infancy beyond, shuts out 
the dreaded mischief entirely. 

Desirable as uses are however, and obvious as are the con- 
venient purposes they at times subserve, the legislature of 
New- York have lately swept them all away by an act of utter 
abolition.* 

What is more, they have extended the sweep of their besom 
to trusts also as distinguished from uses — with a saving only 
of some three or four cases of indulgence, in which the peo- 
ple's right of property is reconceded to them as it were, as 
William the Norman granted back a portion of the lands of 
England to his subjects after the usurpations of the Doomsday 
book had made them all his Own. 

Strictly speaking, every itse involves a trust, and every trust 

* R. a of 1830. 
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a^iM; ibt.uM bemgihe beneficial interest, and ihe trutt* the 
e(mfidenoe*f«pc>«ed-in the.depoeitaryof the title it depends on 
and ift fed ai^d nourishedi bj. But in popular speech, although 
the two woidsftre aometindtes tak^ interdiangeably^ there is j^ 
Adass.cf trustswhidi are not spoken of as usefr; being wh^t 
toe- cbJM. aetive ;trmi$ ; invhioh thetmstee has anO^^eney 
joined to, his fiduciary eharacrt^er, and such as ta render him 
and his dutiies the prominent ol^eet of attention as regards die 
snbjectmatler. 
A y^ few aofive. trusta are atill permitted in New-York.^ 
The -question ii, why are all oth^« Itbolishedf Thejr 
belonged onee to the bunness liberty of the citizen, and they 
subsenred hia oonyenience, or were thought to do so. For 
what reason- have they been taken away ? 
. Mainly, as I understand} because they were suppos^ to' £sdl- 
.itato frauds against creditors and purchasers; and instead ^ 
li^Ting these frauds t6 be dealt with by the judges, who might 
farret out the merits of particular <»ses as they should ocent, 
. and punish the guilty without confusion or mistake of persons, it 
has been deemed fit to put a measure^of disfranchisement upon 
the whole community, by way of guarding against the possible 
misconduct of one in a thousand of their number. 

I cannot see the wiadom, or even the political rectitude of 
this.. My rights of property are truly mine, and until some- 
thing like a public necemty appears for depriving me of them, 
it is wrong to visit that evil upon me. ' Nor is there any 
proper jurisdiction in the state for such a purpose. Men may 
speculate as they will ; mere theory can add nothing to juris- 
dictional power. It remains true forever, that the putting' a 
citizen to causeless privations is a thing for which no warrant 
can be found in- the constitution. 
Mow much fraud has- the New- York statute of trusts pre- 
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vented? Who has seen . anything to convince him of its 
espial utility in that respect ? 

On. the other hand, the evils of it stare us in the face. 
j3onsider the litigations it has bred. Consider tiie judiciously 
pla[nned wills it has frustrated. Consider the inroad it has 
made upon the dying parent's liberty of testamentary disposal. 
. Even the moral influence of this statute is questionable. In 
ihe first place, it is. partly a statute of frauds, and so a substi- 
tution of technical for conscientious ethics. But what I have 
at present more particularly in- view,, it meddles injuriouely 
wiih the confidences of mankind. Few things are so desirable 
as that men should trust one another. And the more the 
bett^. Mutual trust is a basis of mutual kindness^ from which 
kindness comes the very nutriment of virtue. Of all the 
cementing principlies of the body politic, trust is the most 
genial, the most prolific of benefits. To stint and starve' such 
a principle; to frown upon it from high places; to plant 
hedges about it for the express purpose of restraint, <$annot be 
wdl. Above all, to enact, as the New-Yc»*k legislature have 
done, that a man who has received title, to an estate, upon trust 
to hold it for his neighbour who has paid for* it,- may lawfully 
violate that trust and hold the property for himself-^what is 
it but to legalize dishonesty, and poison the fountains of the 
general health ? There may not be many who would dsae 
avail themselves of such a license, but the evil of tempting 
tibem to it is not trivial. ■ 

Surely the confidences of social life should be respected and 
cherished. FuU scope and large encouragement should be 
given to the cultivation of them. Society is not the simple 
thing it once was; its interests are vastly extended and com- 
plicated ; besides its general framework, there are millions of 
dependencies in the detail of its. more' ramified structure and 
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oondition, ^i^ch no l^slatiye eye can take in at a glance. 
These all mnst be attended to; and it will be found, if they 
are, that not three or four only, but innumerable forms of trust 
are requisite. The statute may say three or four, and may 
disappoint fond hopes by setting deeds and wills aside which 
happen to hare passed that meagre boundary ; but the ezigeh- 
des of human affairs demand more, and in spite of every im- 
pediment and risk, more will be ventured upon. Men anil 
trust one another. And to a great .extent their trusts will be 
kept, whether sanctioned by authority or not It must be so. 
There is infinite accommodation in it. Some dealings will be 
more confidential, some less so ; but to say that trusts shall be 
limited to three or four categories, is to quarrel with at once 
the wishes, the wants, the necessities of mankind. 

After all, my object in these animadversions upon our 
statute policy of trade, is rather to recal the minds of men to 
a sober review of the subject than to maintain opinions of my 
own concerning it We have gone too far, I think, under the 
lead of English precedents of a bad age. It is time to stop 
and consider. Our fraud laws, and our laws of uses and trusts 
so called, take a strong, and an unwelcome hold of the people's 
business liberties. Is it necessary ? That government should 
please everybody would be unreasonable to expect But there 
is one thing which they surely ought to do ; they ought, on 
such topics, to give general satisfaction to those classes of 
citizens whose opinions are most worth — I mean, the bench 
and the bar. Have they done it ? When a statute touches 
men's interests, they are like to be wayward in judging of its 
merits. One person thinks himself aggrieved when his ship is 
quarantined ; another, when his particular calling suffers from 
a discriminative taxation ; another, when the price of what he 
lias to dispose of is graduated by authority ; another, when 
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his stock-jobbiog contract is declared null, or his sale of lottery 
tickets, or of rum, is interfered with ; and another, when a 
contract fails him on the ground of some unobserved nicety of 
the act against frauds and perjuries, or a deed is frustrated 
because it has a clause too much or too little, too long or too 
short, by statute measurement Each has his complaint to 
make, according as the shoe pinches in his particular case ; and 
I am free to admit, that his groans are poor evidence against 
the wisdom of the law he impugns. But when whole ranks 
of competent judges speak one language on a point of legis- 
lative policy, and this without a shadow of interest in the 
question save as citizens at large, some attention is due to their 
verdict. And I think I run no hazard in asserting, that 
neither bench nor bar have ever been impressed with a con- 
viction favourable to what is called the statute of frauds ; and 
that the New- York statute of uses and trusts, so called, is not 
at this moment satisfactory to one in a hundred of that portion 
of the people, whose professional studies, experience, and 
observation, qualify them to pronounce intelligently on the 
subject 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LIBBBTT OF CaNSCIEKOE. 



The next form of applied liberty that* craves our notice, is one 
to which the progress of Christianity has given a prominence in 
modem times unknown to former ages. I mean the liberty 
we have occasion for in our relation to the supreme governor 
and judge of the world. This relation is the most comprehen- 
sive and the most interesting of alh The duties of it are the 
most urgent, for the sanctions that. enforce them are infinite. 
Here therefore we must not be hindered in our obedience. No 
'tyranny is so unreasonable -as that which does violence to the 
consciences of men. 

It is remarkable that a liberty to which the notion of com- 
pulsory interference is nwre abhorrent than to any other, should 
have fared in the worst possible manner among the govern- 
ments of Christendom from almost the beginning of our era to 
a recent period. Prom the fourth to the sixteenth century it 
was universally trodden under foot Nor were its wrongs 
resented, or extensively questioned. The oppressed, with few 
exceptions, gave the oppressor no trouble. They scarce seemed 
to know that they suffered unworthily, or had any rights in 
the case. At most, they founded no claim upon a knowledge 
of that kind. And when Luther, the first open and successful 
champion of the rights of conscience, boldly taught the great 
truth of the mind's absolute title to religious freedom, the world 
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stood ftgliast and bdd its breath fer a time, as if in amazement 
at so strange a dogma — so daring a pretension. 

Itor has the braye reformer's lesson been fairly learnt in 
Europe even yet. Brute for<^ is still in the ascendent. 
Where but in America are men quite free at this moment 
in the service of their maker ? In England, will you say ? 
England is nobly free in many things, but not I fear in the 
religion of her people. How can she be, so long as she 
continues her unnatural league with a party in the church ? A 
state of things so unequal in its popular bearings^ showing one 
class of the queen's subjects loaded with honours, privileges and 
emoluments, from which a much greater number are impe- 
riously excluded \ and this difference made for no other reason 
thfui that the favoured party are willing to shape their religious 
observances by a certain mould of state, while others stand 
conscientiously firm in what they deem the simplicity of the 
gospel ; is not, cannot be freedom. Such at least it ii^ould not 
be in our republican climate. We hold ourselves free upon 
grounds of a quite opposite character. We have no govern- 
ment favouritism. No sect of christians is put up, and none 
put down, by political power ; none patronized in excess, and 
none punished with disabilities and privations for their un- 
courtly stubbornness of conscience. In short, we have no 
religious establishment. God grant we never may. It is an 
' institution involving as I think the secret of nearly all the 
religious persecution that the earth has eyer been cursed with. 
It poisons the very fountains of government. What should we 
say in America if one of our political parties were exalted into 
a l^gal establishment — all the offices, all the dignities and 
rewards of public life at their exclusive disposal ? Should we 
be then politically free? An established church is to the spirit- 
ual freedom of a country jiist what such a monster in politics 
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would be to the equal seccilar rights of its inhabitants. And 
when we learn that the goyemments of Christendom have been 
wont to espouse the interests, passions and quarrels of some 
one or other ecclesiastical sect in particular, and to set it up a 
babel church above eyerything else, the history of religious 
despotism is accounted for, and most of its atrocities explained. 

The actions to which religion naturally prompts are of two 
kinds : one^ the direct offices of piety ; the other, a social service 
equally binding in conscience, equally religious in principle, 
but having its immediate object in the well being of mankind. 
What we have occasion to do therefore, under motives of 
religion, is first, to worship God, and secondly, to keep his 
known commandments as regards our fellowmen. Against 
either of these there can be no Valid prohibition, no rightful 
hindrance oi any sort 

As to direct worship, the freedom of this country is perhaps 
as well guarded by the laws as it could be, both the general 
and particular constitutions concurring in the work of protec- 
tion; the former, by the clauses against establishments, or 
church aristocracy, the latter, by numerous very strong asser- 
tions of the right of every one to a perfect immunity of con- 
science in his devotional pursuits. Nor would this right have 
been less truly and fundamentally legal without a word said 
upon the subject. No people ever yet gave up a right of that 
magnitude in forming their political arrangements. They 
could not if they would. It is not of the category of things 
that can be parted with. To attempt to get rid of it were 
violence to the highest of all obligations, and treason to nature 
herself. 

Religious morals, as distinguished from piety, are not within 
the written terms of the constitutional charters. Yet what 
difference ? We can no more put aside this table of duty than 
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the other. Each rests upon the yery same authority, and we 
are not told that there is any disparity of sanctions in the two 
cases. A truly religious man may be as conscientious in 
many of his social performances as in those of devotion itself. 
One law-giver, one judge, one measure of consequences — and 
what remains to warrant a difference of regard in practice ? 

Nor should the laws affect to discriminate where the citizen 
cannot Enough for them that his faith guides him, and his 
conscience impels. 

The true question is of another sort ; respecting not the 
direction of the acts a man is prompted to, but the certainty 
and dignity of his conscientious motives in performing them. 
Men may be conscientious where it is impossible for the laws to 
go along with him ; or as Lord Bacon has somewhere said, *' that 
may be something in conscience which is nothing in law." 
The laws proceed by general rules, and mostly according to 
the dictates of popular reason. Public order cannot be per- 
mitted to give way to the caprices of individuals, or even to 
their plausible peculiarities of opinion^ and feeling, unless these 
be such as to challenge, if not the sympathy, yet at least the 
respect of the majority of minds. We can understand and 
appreciate the views that make a quaker fearful of the bible 
oath. He is therefore excused from sweaiing, and his affirma- 
tion is taken instead. The scruples of certain citizens about 
the lawfulness of capital punishments may entitle them to be 
forbearingly dealt with on some points of jury duty, and would 
perhaps be regarded as a sufficient plea to an indictment for 
refusing the office of sheriff at the people's hands. There are 
instances of very charitable and humane indulgence shown 
both by judges and the legislature to particular classes of men, 
upon grounds of conscience altogether special and extraordi- 
nary. And when no rule of morals intervenes, it is better to 
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cany Buch indulgences beyond reason than to M short of it 
But if private views run counter to the general mind in a 
matter of principle, common sense teaches- what the result must 
be. Hie laws go then with the prevailing sentiment. Order 
demands it The genius of free government demands it Men 
indeed are not to be forced in their religious activities ; but 
there ai^ things in plenty which they may be required at their 
peril to refrain from doing^ because incompatible with the 
economy which a christian people think proper to maintain. 

In morals, if nowhere else, the laws must be consistent with 
themselves. A jew may keep his own sabbath, but he may 
not desecrate ours. A romanist may bow before an image of 
the virgin, for we charitably trust his mind is occupied with 
something better than the seeming object of his ven^ation ; 
but an act of unequivocal idolatry in the face of the country 
(if Mr. Locke thought otherwise, I am sorry to have the weight 
of his name against me) would be a misdemeanor. Even the' 
biblical doctrine of the divine nature may be seriously argued 
against by unitarians and others, without criminal offence : so 
important is the liberty of free discussion that it is not deemed 
prudent to withdraw the most sacred subjects from its range : 
but the moment argument slides into levity or malice, and the 
writer or speaker addresses himself to men^s passions rather 
than their understandings,* he exposes himself to an indictment 
for blasphemy, be his personal convictions what they may. 
Majority ojpinions govern in such cases. Not only the bonds, 
but the proprieties and decencies of public order take their legal 
tone from that of the public mind, without the least regard to 
individual singularities. If an anabaptist of the primitive type 
should appear among us, the laws would treat his' freaks with 
very little ceremony. Free as he might be in the repetition of 
watAT sacraments, he would scarce find a protecting warrant in 
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bis- creed, however devoutly held to, for' aallyiiig £drth naked 
as oi yore into the highways, a fifth moi>archy madmaD, whom 
it would be the duty of the oivii magistrate to lay hands on 
at once. 

Nor is it -phrenzy alone that pushes liberty of consdence 
into perversion. This is sometimes done from politic consi- 
derations. A female citizen of Pennsylvania, pretending con- 
scientious scruples against the christian institute of marriage^ 
resolved to live with a person of the other sex in a more inde- 
pendent way. But it didn't answer. She was prosecuted and 
punished, her scruples notwithstanding. Perhaps ber's was a 
case of philosophical waywardness.. In which respect there 
are women not unknown to fame, that might be referred to as 
likd-minded, though with what resemblance of practical life 
does not appear* Another case may be mentioned, that is 
rather of the cunning class-sunless indeed the imputation of 
/atuiti/ may seem to comport better with the facts. A set of 
strange -religionists applied to the legislature of New-^York for 
an act to excuse them from the duty of militia drills, as being 
conscientiously averse to bearing arms.. The act was passed, 
letting them off upon a. small annual tax of composition, im- 
posed by way of keeping up an appearance of equality between 
them and other citiz^s in regard to public burdens. This did 
not satisfy them^ and they came forward again with, their mis* 
givings and solicitations, be^ng to be eas^d of the pecuniary 
mulct, lest perad venture, by paying • it, they might still be 
somehow implicated in the. guilt of wi^r and bloodshed; A 
strange request certainly, for it asked exemption irom one 
form . of taxation in a 'way amounting to class privilege. Yet 
it was granted. Whether rightfully or not, is questionable. 
.The pretence of conscientious scruples was ^ther an honest 
one, or it was used to save n^oney. If the latter, hypocrisY 
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deeeired no snch revrard. And even though the more chari- 
.table presumption were indulged, there is surely an extreme of 
weakmindedness that should not be answered according to its 
foUy. 

The scheme of moral order, which constitutes the true legal 

' range of our religious freedom, and which we may on no 

account transcend though for religion's sake, deserves to be 

well considered. The following particulars may serve for a 

summary. 

First, the authenticity of the bible i& a fixed point, in that 
scheme. In contemplation of law, the bible is the great and 
only system of religious truth in the world. In proof of which, 
it is enough to say, that blasphemy against it, or against 
either of the testaments that compose it, is an indictable 
misdemeanor.* 

Secondly, the scriptural doctrine of the godhead, as made 
up of three mysterious personalities combined essentially in 
one, is another point equally well settled in law as in theology : 
for that to blaspheme the Son, or the Spirit, is alike penal as 
to blaspheme the Father : nor can either the one or the other 
be lightly spoken of without legal guilt.f 

Thirdly, we acknowledge the obligation men are under to 
worship that glorious being ; encouraging the erection of chris- 
tian churches ; providing for the incorporation of christian 
societies ; and denouncing punishment against all disturbers of 
the popular devotions. 

Fourthly, the sunday-sabbath is a part of our economy; 
and the necessity of forbearing worldly labour on every recur- 
rence of that day of general rest, is imperative. The positive 
duties of the day, being spiritual, cannot be coerced. But as 
rformance of them is all-important to the state, the state 

* 11 Serg. is R, 894. f 8 John&, 290. 
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should minister ^afarss possible to their just sway over the 
minds of the people. If it be well to punish men for violating . 
the sabbath, it is well by the same rule of judgment to cherish 
and honour the piety of such as keep it devoutly. Nor is it 
easy to overrate the stake the country has in the due observ- 
ance of the institution. At any rate, no other institution is 
more thoroughly incorporated with the legal economy. 

Finally, as regards the relationship of man to man in society, 
our jurisprudence runs all its courses by the chart of ethical 
Christianity. So far as moral elements are concerned, the bible 
is our primary code. Our notions of right, of justice, of de- 
cency, purity, propriety, charity, are all biblical. The family 
institute is of one character at common law and in the gospel. 
So are the moralities of conventional life throughout Much 
even of our theory of republic^ji politics has a gospel basis. 
De Tocqueville calls our puritan faith '^ a democratic and 
republican religion."* Assuredly, the true popular design of 
government, the right uses of public power, the natural equal- 
ity of mankind, and many other things of moment in our 
system, savour strongly of a christian origin. But whether 
our political order be christian or no, our civil order is so to a 
certainty. 

This order, and the conscientious liberty it secures, may be 
violated from two quarters, one private, the other public; that, 
by occasional misconduct on the part of individuals, and this, 
by the more serious encroachment of political power. 

Against private injuries the citizen has protection by the 
laws of police, by criminal laws, and by the law of jury dama- 
ges, applied as circumstances happen to require. And this 
protection is nearly perfect. There is seldom a call -upon 

* 2 Dem. in Am., 271. 
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eptirts bT.magutrates to make it gooid, becausd-'flie call when 
made if sure of ittf effect 

it is ill tnith .&on9>> goyenhnent only that anj fohnidable 
inioadft on the religions liberty Of the people' can well colne. 
And so the &thers evidently thought. The bulwarks of the 
eonstitation look all-in that direction. It is t6 congress thlit 
the provision against setting up establishfnents is' directed. 
The local 'charters -are less'ezpKdt now than formerly, but' at 
all -times they have abounded with declarations in the matter, 
injtelligible only a4 against the possible incur»ons of political 
' tyranny. To' ns, who have lived long without an instance of 
the kind of wrong that made the earij law-givers of the-coun- 
try so jealous of the meddling of government in spiritual 
things, it -seems strange that any safeguards were deemed 
requisite pn that score. But hi the baleful influence of church- 
and-^tate partnerships during the previous history of the worlds 
they would not have been thought necessary. Those dreadful 
institutions had been found not only to pervert the minds of 
public men, but to paralyze the moral sense of whole commu- 
nities. The very notion of religious freedom had nearly per- 
ished from the earth under their influence. Or if a case of 
exception now and then occurred among individuals, it was 
only to put the malign efficacy of ecclesiastical fire and sword 
to new proof. And thus the men who could not be subdued 
to acquiescing in a reign of moral death, no sooner* appeared 
than they were physically exterminated. Little marvel that 
the fathers who had witnessed these things, or at least had 
heard of them from paternal lips, were anxious to gather secu-. 
rities around the vital but then novel axiom, that whatever else 
was bound, God's service must be free. 

This precious freedom, let it never be doubted, is as truly 
the dtizen^B right in many of his more prominent social duties. 
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as in those of the altar itself. Religion is or should bd in oon- 
trol everywhere. And as no power on earth can lawfully 
hinder us from resting on the Lord's day ; so neither can any 
power on earth impose a lawful bar upon the great offices of 
charity, such as visiting the sick, or feeding and instructing the 
poor.* What if government should claim our children from 
us, to be educated, after the Spartan fashion, in public profli« 
gacy ; must we give them up ! Is not the family institute 
sacred ? Despotism may wrest our children from us, but they 
are ours by God's gift, and we are not only free to train them 
in his ways, but can in no possible manner be invested with a 
liberty to do otherwise. The same in other and larger spheres. 
A uian believes it his duty to preach the gospel, and receives 
the proper commission for his work ; can he be lawfully held 
T>ack? Despotic authority may interpose : Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and her monster father before her, did not hesitate upon 
occasion to muzzle the whole ministry of the church : but does 
any one question the flagitious character of these acts ? 

I am inclined to distribute the evils that we have cause to 
think of as within the power of government to inflict on our 
religious freedom, into three classes. 

The first in magnitude, though the last probably in likeli- 
hood of occurrence, is the evil of what are called religious 
establishments. An establishment of this kind has two degrees 
of mischief; the inequality it introduces among the people, and 
the tyranny of administration that is sure to follow. A sect 
may be preferred without being fully established ; but every 
such preference works at least one of the mischiefs here referred 
to, and gives promise of the other. To make over the control 

* There is good authority for saying that even the ' omnipotence ' of 
English legislation is not up to this mark. See DocL and Stud, t, 1, 
0*. 6. 

S 
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tif putilb i*^b(ioU to A purticuUr party in the church would be 
it ^1^*1 t^n t^*t of MK!tiirii(U preference and of wrongful discrimi- 
fiitiou nmuug Uie mwmM of the community. To allow the 
ekrgy of n purticulnr denomination of christians to draw tithes 
AfOtn inon who eAnnot conscientiously join in their ritual, would 
)^ tu follow up AM undue respect of persons with actual oppres- 
nidHi Ikiltt^ <$0niM:>i«»uce would then be taxed for the yery reason 
Ullit It Iti unyktding tind genuine. So the making this or that 
(brHl ^ rt^ligbuM i^rofeiMiion a test of admissibility to offices in 
th«> utAiis >iv^u)J ^ objectionable as putting an undeserved dis- 
4Mfid4il U)Hm ih<$ prot^usioui of many, for no better reason than 
I^Hl ib«>ir vlriutl k uuoourily enough to prefer its own integrity 
Itt ih^ ^wxsAskxmwiA ^t Mi^ The political folly of a test law of 
IhU MAlur^ U tudt^i t^ual to its iiigiu»tice; for if there be hon- 
i^i )U^ \\^ \\k^, ^^\^ th«>y are the very men whom such a law 
k \\Mf IvH «^v)ukW AfiMU th<» puUie iserrice. 

\i^^ ks\^ ^\vx|. W *ttii^iU^<c^«. Th<^ ^xnwument of this country is 
^ v^ts^UiU^ ^'\v.¥^w<^»^K l( it w«t^ ttQl> th<d moral elements of 
ll^^ wWMt»N( >*v.ttW iwkX\> W-Jft posvfty pto-^ided ^ in framing it 
t^^'^ #^ U i^ A U>N t(^<<^^^iis>4^ tixnA r^ubret^ Its Q^Sioefs to be 
vA^^^Wk i* ¥oii <A W^ Uw ^tjjii«t ib.^ v>bj^ctiott ; hr it runs in 

<<i)>«iiiir u^if ^i?swJt>ii >itb:.v!i«i lilii!<<: Ijykwsj" wv^iiJJ; Ijakfc*- twr exceptions uo 
titk<i«- ^p<«i«*ftiJ cbAWW(jtf« u>if uF)L<^ |f«^^yl»^=4 ^ocd (ii rtt.t«iH.opersy 
ttuiiitl. upon nllji« pl;jiiit.<tt^ pttuifri^b^. ty^- ititfttjiy:;^ an. <i(^>nomy whidk 

Sill b&iiiL tiliimi: w:itf Ofi mcutit^itOitjttcv tn. \ilti i^^ticuioit of ti^^ts^ h^ 
tiiii«)Hi <iiici'vr :itiUM ^ujtmtdcotaoits. wbiuli ^uO ^i^mtwiimi (;f ev^r^r 
nuwly appoimwii lunctdunury i^i pulitdimi, lit?) t^ut ba :*b«iuJd :*ub- 
seriba a. gonenil' at»en£i t» tdin cBrii^iiU. imlii.. \ uliri&tiua. 
gps^ORonuaitsiiaui'dldaadhniiistais^ Woi^iv TRten^ 
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can be no illiberality in holding this for a* rule. But ftuoh a 
government is not to be seized upon by a portion of the people, 
that is, by a particular sect of christians to the exclusion of the 
rest, upon mere shibboleth distinctions. This is inequality, and 
it leads to oppression. 

So long as the constitutional barriers remain asr they are, we 
seem in no danger of an establishment, or any near approach to 
it. The explicit prohibition in the federal constitution, and the 
anti-test protestations still remaining in numbers of the local 
charters, put the matter on as sure a footing as could well be 
devised. In «ome of the states the people are politically taxed 
for the support of the gospel ministry ; but the great principle 
of equality is still upheld, as between different sects, by secur- 
ing to every one the right of having his contributions appro- 
priated to the clergy of his own choice. Indeed that principle 
itself is a fortress of liberty as well for religion as for other 
interests ; imbedded as it is in our whole constitutional frame- 
work. And so long as the people remain true to themselves, 
their christian freedom is safe from at least one danger, and 
that apparently the most formidable of all. 

But secondly, there is a danger of another sort, and one 
which, however Unattended to by legal or political writers, 
weighs upon my mind with a force that troubles me. I refer 
to the incidental but frequent overlapping of the legidative 
power upon the moralities of the common law. There is a very 
simple truth which many of our lawmakers have yet to learn : 
— it is, that in essential morals, the whole ground of legis 
lation is preoccupied. Not a sovereignty under heaven but is 
limited here. Why not acknowledge it, and practise the mo- 
desty the concession calls for ? 

Alas, we do not understand the distinction between morals 
and policy^ in the use of the legislative function. And ^<^^» 
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undentanding it we drire our enterprises everywhere without 
scruple, like the Bomaa matron whose father's body was not 
obstacle enough to stop her chariot wheels. We take upon 
ourselyes to .settle moral principles (or at least the application 
of them) by statute. Is our work effectual ? Cap we make 
that right which is wrong, ojr the converse ? Suppose we give 
the seventh-day baptists leave to desecrate the first-day sabr 
bath-^man?8 law dispensing with and overruling God's. . This 
has been done in one of the states; Suppose we enact a 
chaMel mortgage fraudulent, unless possession go with it ; does 
our fiat make a fraud where the foGts do not ? . A land mort- 
gage executed thus is admitted on -all hands to be honest. 
The possession of land never goes with the mortgage.. It is of 
the essence of the transaction that it -shall not And what 
diff^M'ence if the mortgage be upon a chattel 9 In the nature 
of things, none- at all. In matter of immemorial us^ge and 
common law, none at all. But as uncle Toby said of the poor 
soldier whom a wound had disabled from marching, " nay, but 
he shall march;" so the legislative will is positive in New 
• York, that there shall be a difference where no difference is '; a 
fraud where facts prove nothing of the kind ; in a word, that 
chattel mortgages shall be fraudulent, if executed as land 
mortgages are, and even as chattel mortgages always have been 
from the beginning of time, with great convenience to parties, 
and with universal approbation. Or take the case of the man 
who gets title to an estate upon passive trust for another who 
pays the purchase money. The Kevised Statutes of New York 
tell us the conveyance shall inure to the benefit of the grantee 
in his own right. Why ? The arrangement is of a kind long 
used by the most upright of men, the courts of equity uphold- 
ing it as perfectly conscientious. But say the reverend law- 
makers, latet anguis in herbd ; there is corruption under these 
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fair semblances; at least there may be'; the thing is possible; 
and so, let it be a case of corruption whether or no, and let the 
fiduciary grantee feed' his own avarice with the subject of his 
trust. Yes, corruption by legislative enactment ! A transub- 
stantiation in morals equal to the material one of the Romish 
faith. Suppose it were enacted in due form that white is 
black; would the colour come? The laws of morals are as 
fixed as those of nature. Think of the trustbreaker ; what is 
to justify him? The statute? Nay, but there is a statute of 
God the other way. Trusts must be kept. And since it is as 
hard to turn black to white as white to black, methinks our 
Solons might find better employment than attempting either. 

I dispute not but the citizen may have his field of conscien- 
tious duty enlarged by legislation, for that rules of mere policy, 
when adopted as a part oi public order, become moral and affect 
the moral sense. There is room for these additions to the 
economy of virtue, provided always that they touch none of the 
old principles. Still, and not the less, God's ordinances are 
paramount. What he has done in the lawgiving department 
it is audacious in human authority to attempt improving upon ; 
and every instance of that kind of meddling is an assault upon 
the freedom of the citizen's conscience, w.hich, as it cannot serve 
two masters, suffers wrong by all human^ interference with its 
highest rule of service. 

The history of religious persecution is a strange one. Think 
of edicts of human power to compel the use of certain 
forms of prayer, or certain modes of priestly costume, in 
religious worship ! We have not arrived at that pass. Think 
of burning men at the stake for too entire a reformation 
from popery I Here again the outrage is one of other climes. 
Think of the court of session in Scotland thrusting its profane 
presence into the congregations of the church, l<i ^'j^jbivftk "^?^^ 
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sball be admitted to the table of tbe Lord, fit or unfiti friends 
or enemies of tbe presiding. majesty of tbe placQ I All tbese 
are foreign, but tbey are not all ancient, atrocities. It is a 
oomfiort to know tbat tbey are fniits of a tree tbat bas not yet 
been planted in oar soil, and against tbe importation of wbicb 
we bave stem laws of probibition. 

But let us rejoice witb trembling. We baye a legislation 
that owns to no limits, but wanders forib over tbe entire field 
of tbe laws, tbe common law department of elementary etbics 
not excepted. Does it'comport witb our best interests tbat anjf 
power sboold regard itself, or be regarded by tbe community, 
as unlimited ? Tbe common law is tbe great arbiter of juris- 
dictions. Does it not assign limits to all government functions, 
tbat of legislation among tbe rest? Tbe judges take ibeir 
boundaries confessedly from its map. Executive magistrates 
of tbe bigbest grade do tbe same. And wby not legislators t 
Yet tbese make no ado of trencbing upon tbe law tbat consti- 
tutes tbe very barriers of tbeir power. I deny tbeir rigbt in 
tbe matter. Wbere tbe common law is doubtful, tbey may 
come in aid of it if tbey will ; but wbere its rules are unequi- 
vocaf, especially wbere tbey are moral too, as taken, in the 
form of general public sentiment, from the divine economy, to 
touch the people's common law is to invade their liberty, and 
that in the nicest of all points, their religion. What occasion 
for this ? If the interference be but to aflBrm the great princi- 
ples of our ethics, it is nugatory. And if it be to alter or 
modify, it is still nugatory, for it can make nothing lawful or 
unlawful which is naturally otherwise ; while in reference to 
men's conscientious freedom, a grievous wrong is done ; they 
are disturbed, embarrassed, and either led astray, or exposed to 
punishment for holding fast their virtue. 

Lastly, there is such a thing possible as a virtual establish- 
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ment of irreligion, or at least an iDJurious preference of it, on the 
part of government. The suggestion may be startling, but 
there is too much cause for it. Good men have misinterpreted, 
the religious bearing of the federal constitution, and men of 
another stamp have turned the error to an ill account. It is 
the natural desire of profane persons to banish piety from 
their field of action ; and as such persons are common in public 
life, political administrations are apt to be perverted by their 
influence. Power indeed, like riches, is itself calculated to 
smother the conscience with worldly cares. It induces religious 
forgetfulness, if nothing worse ; so that men who do not exactly 
mean to take sides with infidelity, will often be found acting 
officially as if they did. Mr. Jefferson made a bad use of his 
opportunity when he refused to give countenance to the 
suggestion of a national fast day. General Jackson was 
betrayed by ill-considered reasons into copying the example. 
Other men, both in federal and state employments, have pros- 
tituted the influence of their stations to the purpose of 
discrediting and discouraging the religion of the country, as if 
politics had no concern with it, or none but of an adverse cha- 
racter. Much evil has been done in this way. Currency has 
been given to false notions ; piety has been made to hang its 
head and mourn ; ill practices have been started, of which the 
subsisting sabbath-mails arrangement of the general post-office 
may stand for an instance. That arrangement deserves to be 
signalized. It is liable, I think, to two objections: — one, it 
violates an institution which the laws of the land hold sacred ; 
the other, it gives the monopoly of a whole department of the 
public service to unchristian men as a class ; in other words, to 
men not scrupulous of sabbath-keeping morality. Is this wise 
in the matter of the first objection ? and in reference to the 
second, is it just ? is it equal ? Does it square w\tl\ ^^^^'s^^a^ 
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of the coDstitution ? Have not the more reh'gions portion of 
the people a right to complain of it ? The contracts of the 
depiu*tment should be open to the freest competition. Is it not 
best upon common principles of business that they should be ? 
The country is doubtless paying a premium to monopolizers at 
this moment, in consequence of the preference given to irreli- 
gious men as mail-contractors. What is infinitely worse, the 
liberty of others is straitened by that preference ; and straitened, 
I am. sorry to say, through a medium of pure merit on their 
part. They entertain the faith which the laws honour. And 
because they are sincere in it, and cannot put their consciences 
to sale, they are excluded from a service by which thousands 
are enriched, and tens of thousands kept in employment, at the 
expense of the nation. 

It is right to add, that congress have been no further impli- 
cated in this affair than by refusing to interfere with the 
practice referred to. It is a thing of executive management; 
begun, I own, in time of war, when the plea of necessity might 
perhaps avail ; but persevered in now \dthout that, reason to 
justify it, and against the often repeated protestations of the 
purest men in the country. Do the people's agents at Wash- 
ington forget the laws of the land ? or do they mean distinctly 
to set them at nought ? 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

POLITICAL UBKRTY. 

Section I. 

Towards government, the people stand in two distinct and 
very different relations : — in one they are sovereign^ ; in the 
other, subjects : and they have two branches of political liberty 
corresponding with these relations. 

Government is indeed the la3t resort of the citizen for the 
security of all his rights : in which respect they have all a 
political phase ; and he would seem to be a freeman or not for 
the time being, according as the protection he enjoys from 
public power and the laws is more or less perfect and com- 
plete. 

The world however have another, and perhaps a more pru- 
dent way of judging of the matter ; taking their definition of 
freedom less from its actual state in the individual who has it, 
than from its supposed groundwork in the character of the 
government, as being what is termed a free government — ^in 
other words, a government that is either carried on directly by 
the people, or by agents appointed by and responsible to them ; 
forasmuch as nothing but the presence of a controlling popular 
influence in a state system, and a ceaseless vigilance of popular 
guardianship over the administration of it, has been found 
suflScient, during the past history of mankind, to preserve 
institutions favorable to liberty from perversion and ruin. 

Ours is an agency-government^ and therefore of the kind 
denominated free. It has been often called a democracy^ as if 
the people ruled in it directly^ which is an error, and one of bad. 

ft* 
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tendency. It is in theory as remote from pure democracy on 
the one han4, as from pure monarchy on the other. The fathers 
called it republican ; meaning thereby to give it not simply a 
description but a name ; and for the very purpose of keeping 
up this di^uble discrimination. It was no more intended that 
the people should manage it themselves than that the president 
alone, or one of his secretaries, should. And yet it was intended 
to place it under a decisive popular influence and control, by 
having the agents who were to be its managers appointed by 
the general voice of the country for short terms ; re-eligible 
afterwards indeed, but only upon condition of their being still 
acceptable .to the people, who were to reappoint or dismiss them 
at pleasure by a new expression of the same- general voice. 

It will be well if we discriminate as the fathers did. There 
is danger that we may not. The subject is too much declaimed 
upon to leave the lines of exact truth always visible. The 
people are often told without reserve, not only that th^y are 
sovereigns, but that their sovereignty is unlimited and unquali- 
fied. The assertion may be true in a vague sense, but to a legal 
ear it is eminently false. There are several lights to try it in. 
The people, in one view of things, are above the constitution 
itself; for they can pull down the glorious structure if they 
will, and either rebuild it afterwards, or leave it in ruins. This 
however is not legal sovereignty. In another view, the people 
are above, not the constitution, but the government organized 
under it ; forasmuch as they are the acknowledged proprietaries 
of the system, the parties in interest to whom everything belongs, 
and whose welfare is to be consulted in all measures of adminis- 
tration. But neither is this the kind of sovereignty with which 
the laws are technically conversant ; being a sovereignty of 
position and estate, rather than of active control ; of circum- 
staDtial predominance, than of exerted authority. 
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Let US be more exact. The people's sovereignty under the 
constitution is a power in the govemment as well as over it ; a 
power which the constitution recognizes and makes use of for 
its own ends in the established organism of the state ; giving it 
work to do, and in a fixed, unalterable line of action; — ^in 
short, a strictly functionary power ; as much so as the power 
of the judges of the supreme court. 

It follows that this sovereignty, besides being of a qualified 
nature, is also limited in extent. Nor is the measure of it hard 
to take ; being just what remains of the whole mass of func- 
tionary powers legitimately organic to our system, after deduct- 
ing therefrom the powers devolved upon government agents as 
such, for the performance of their duties. The result is plain 
enough. Those devolved powers are all administrative ; apper- 
taining to goTemment in the common meaning of the term- 
in other words, to the legislative, executive, and judicial' depart- 
ments, familiar to every one's knowledge. Such is the subtra- 
hend of the problem. What then must the people's remainder 
be ? What but the organizing and visitatorial power of the 
ballot-box ? — the electoral sovereignty ? Nothing less, nothing 
more. 

Nor is this sovereignty original in the people. No function- 
ary power can be older than the organism it belongs to. ^uch 
is said about the reserved rights of the people, and in a con- 
nexion to show that rights of power are meant. It is a delusion. 
How could rights of any sort, bearing solely on the govem- 
ment, exist before the government itself ? And if they did not 
preexist, how could they be reserved when the government was 
formed? They necessarily took their date from that period. 
They were the very creatures of the constitution. And it was by 
the constitution that they were imparted originally to the popu- 
lar electors. The right of voting at political elections 19 \f\j\f 
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what it has beeo. called« a/mnc At«e— an emanation of power from 
the national fountain head, descending thence npon the indivi* 
duals who are entrusted with the use of it. To talk of a 
reserved franchine would be a solecism. 
. Besides, if this electoral sovereignty had 'been a thing of 
original right in the people, antecedent to the constitution, it 
would belong to every one — man, woman, and child —so far 
at least as there is no lack of discretion for attending to its 
d.uti^ ; whereas we do not find it so vested ; only a portion-^ 
not a third part probably, nor yet. a fourth, of the whole commu- 
nity, being legal voters ; women and minors having none of it, 
many adult free citizens having none of it, for want of the 
requisite qualifications of residence, property, tax-paying, and 
the like. How is this ? Are these unvoting citizens disfran* 
ehised by the constitution f Is it not more sensible to say, 
that every franchise being a trust, or at least involving one, 
.the right of voting has been given to such only of the people 
as are deemed fit and competent, trus.tees of so important 
a power, and likely to use it with advantage to the country ? 
So that instead of taking away anything from three fourths of 
the community in that respect, the constitution simply imparts 
to the remaining fourth a right of its own creation, which was 
never theirs before.* 

And this is done, let me add, not for their sakes in particular 
who receive the grant, but for the equal good of all without 
distinction pr difference. There is no peculiar value in the pri- 
vilege of depositing ballots in a box, the act alone considered ; 
nor have they to whom the privilege is not conceded any serious 
cause of present unhappiness on that account. The only ques- 

♦ It will be seen that I use the term constitution, not simply for the 
federal charter but for the whole composite system of the country, 
whi<^ wit)^ all its multiplicity of parts, is natipnally one. 
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lion of interest for tbem, as for others, is upon the likelihood 
of results to the country. Is the right of suffrage distributed 
"widely enough among the people, on the one hand, to make 
our elections duly popular in the spirit of them ; and restrained, 
on the other, to a number suflSciently small and select to render 
it probable that they will be conducted with proper intelligence 
and prudence ; so that upon the whole, the true advantages 
designed by this part of the constitutional arrangement may 
be fairly hoped for from its operation ? That is the point of 
true interest, and the only one. 

Now the liberty that waits upon a functionary power, can of 
course be no larger than the power is. The people, in their 
capacity of electors, may do everything necessary to the com- 
plete and effectual exercise of the franchise. They must not 
be hindered in this. No military, no political, no private inter- 
ference can be. tolerated. It is a point of unquestionable 
sovereignty, and must be treated accordingly. 

At the same time, it will become the electors to see. to it 
that they do not overstep their province. To attempt more 
than the precise nature of the franchise warrants, is usurpation. 

And this enables us to condemn without reserve an opiniop 
strangely prevalent in some parts of the country,, to the effect 
that when a man is chosen to an oflSce, especially- an office* of 
legislation, it is the right of his constituents to have pledges 
from him as to the measures he will advocate or oppose in 
public life ; and even to come upon him afterwards during his 
term, with dictatorial instructions on the subject. Nor ar6 the 
holders of this opinion so inconsiderable either in name or 
influence as to allow of its being passed over in contemptuous 
silence. 

Upon what then do these gentlemen ground themselves ? 
The notion seems to be, .that an election is a delegation cf 



■t a pledge exacted from the candidat* is bat 

>d to a free gift ; ia otber words, that tbe 

I tjeing tne iJonore of tlie power with which fLe man of 

tbeir choice becomes thereupon endowed, have a nattiral right 

to be served with it in the way they think best. 

Bat here is certainty a misconception. Tbe electors confer 
Ito power, not a particle. How can tliey ? They have none to 
confer. Ilail they tbe power tliemae!vi?s, they could esert il ; 
otlierwise it would not be power. As then they have it not, 
they cannot delegate or pass it over W another. SnppoKe the 
elected officer should die suddenly, and a vacancy happen; 
would his power fall back upon the electors' hands i No ; for 
again they could mahe no use of it, and to them it would not 
be power. Their right of suffrage would indeed revive; another 
eonpi d^illre from (he constitution would put them in Airtber 
SCtioB as its functjonaries for appointing a eucceesor. Thfa 
done, tbeir work is ended till new casualties make new room 
for it. But suppose, instead of dying, the officer plays trnant, 
and is guilty of m&lverution ; can hia constituents intrude upon 
him and amead his doings) No; culprit though he be, the 
office, so long as he continues in it, is his, not theirs. When 
his term is up, to be sure, he may be called by them to a spe- 
cies of account. But even that will not be in the way of juris- 
dictional review, for they can do nothing, absolutely nothing, 
with the function he may have abused. They are not rulers, 
but electors only. They can touch the man, should he ask a 
renewal of their confidence ; they can refuse to trust him again ; 
and this is all tlie penalty they can inflict. 

If then the power of a public agent is not given him by his 
elective constituents, whence, you will aSk, does he get it? I 
answer, from the constitution. It is laid up there in waiting 
foi him, against the day of bis appointment The electors 
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choose him, designate him, give him their letter of approyal; 
the constitution does the rest. 

A member of the lower house of congress is elected, we will 
suppose, by the qtialified voters of Albany or Ontario in the 
state of New York. He is called the representative of his dis- 
trict. A representative /ro»i it would be stricter language. 
For though he truly represents his own district, that is but a 
fraction of his representative character, since he stands in just 
the same relation to every other part of the country. Is this 
doubted ? How then does he get to be a national legislator ? 
Can a handful of local electors make him such by their unas- 
sisted action? Can they give him a sovereign lawmaking 
power over twenty millions of people ? 

The duties of the office are as broad as its authority. How- 
ever obscurely local his appointment may have been, he becomes 
at once a servant of the commonwealth ; voting as freely, and 
under the very same obligation to vote wisely and properly, for 
a custom*house at Portsmouth or Mobile ; for a breakwater in 
the Chesapeak ; for a railroad, it may be, to Oregon ; as for a 
mole in Buffalo harbour in his own state. His trust, like his 
power, is that of a legislator at large for the union. Who im- 
poses that trust ? Could the voice of Ontario or Albany do it, 
as the lawyers say, per se ? 

Let not forms deceive us. Let not the idioms of political 
declamation deceive us. Representatives have indeed their 
several local constituencies to which they seem to be indebted 
for everything. The suffrages they receive are all local. Of 
course the gratitude inspired by these suffrages has a corre- 
sponding locality of bearing. Circumstances thus combine to 
shut the constitution out of view, and to make men forgetful 
that there is a special reason of state for ordering matters as 
they are in fact regulated, in this momentous branch of our con- 
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reasoD be considered, snd it \rill put anotlier 
:t. In a wide counliy iilte ours, distribulire 
ae resorted to for filliog offices as numeroua as 
t>j wliich our iegiiilation is carried on; and this, not to 
! character of results at all diBerent from wliat it nould 
I be, but just for convenience sake. It is becAo^ 
a cannot well actin tnasaanij fill those offices by agene- 
1 1:0 called, that the businesa has been ecouotnically par- 
ut among a multitude of territorial diatricts, each vutiDg 
le or more candidates according to the mta»ure of ila popu- 
1, and taking no concern in the election of the rest ; the 
Bame end being thus secared with ease through the separate 
action of sereral hundred communities, whichit would be sa diffi- 
cult to reach intelligent];^ b; a combined movement. Wbat 
better expedient could be hit upon ! Organisation is the point. 
The public must have legislative officers. How best to choose 
them is the problem. Two modes offer : — a general ticket for tie 
whole land, or a host of tickets in detail for all tiic parts of it. 
W^e the general ticket sdieme adopted, and the entire body 
of the people put to Tote for every officer in the ^st, one conse- 
quence must certainly follow — the successful candidates would 
be admitted on all hands to be national agents, national repre- 
sentadves ; and the absurdity of holding them to be servants of 
particular districts in special, or liable to dictation from particu- 
lar groups of electors, would have no advocates. But it seems 
the other mode has been preferred ; and so the public service 
is to be provided for by the sel&ame people, acting not in mass 
but in a vast number- of subdivisionB. No difference of policy 
or objecL National officers are still the thing wanted. And 
they are wanted for the identical places and employments as 
betbre. What difference then in nationality of results i The 
people act in icparatA companies, but they all act (so far as they 
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are qualified elecstors) and with a common purpose, namely, to 
oflScer the government. In one respect they may in fair con- 
struction be regarded as cooperating in every part of the work; 
for the arrangement is theirs by which the forms of the pro- 
ceeding have been adjusted; being the arrangement of thd 
constitution itself. . 

Will it be said that senators^ from the peculiarity of thdr 
being appointed by the state legislatures and not by popular 
suffrage, are beyond the scope of this reasoning ? — and conse- 
quently, that they may be regarded as representing their re- 
spective states, or state governments, more strictly and closely 
than they do the country at large ? Let us try thW 

That the state legislatures have any original authority for 
appointing national senators, will hardly be pretended. They 
get their power then from the constitution. But who made 
the constitution? *We thQ people,' is its own emphatic re- 
sponse. Touching the matter in hand therefore, the Constitu- 
tion is a letter of attorney from the entire country, giving to 
each of the state legislatures upon trust, an elective franchise 
for filling two place3 in the national senate. It is indeed a 
franchise, and like every other franchise has a trust annexed to 
it Do you ask, for whose benefit ? That of the donor cer- 
tainly, the entire republic. And thus the state legislatures are 
the fiduciary agents of the union for appointing union senators. 
It comes to that, and you can make no more of it 

These senators again are agents — ^but of whom ? Are they 
the agents of the agency-legislatures that appoint them, or of 
the real principals in the whole business, the American people ? 
How can trustees of a franchise, more than of anythii^g else, 
claim the fruit of it to themselves ?* 

* It is alike curious^ strange, and mortifying; that so wise a man aa 
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Viewed in one light, a public officer is a product of tbe joint 
action of his immediuto constitueDta and the country at large ; 
the o^ce (without which the man. wefe nothing) having iia ex- 
istence by the constitutional enactment of the nation, while the 
man (without whom the office would exist in v&Jn) is furnished 
by the local electors. But because the more extensively popu- 
lar part of the work is antecedent to the other in order of time, 
being the effect of a transaction long since past, and seemingly 
forgotten by many, there is danger lest the noisier and more 
bustling performance of the hour, howei'er small the theatre it 
is done upon, however few the actors, may have an undue rela- 
tive magn^de ascribed to it. Men should ask themselves a 
question or two. What is it to provide an o^cp, as compared 
with the incumbent of the office ! And especially, in reference 
to the jurisdiction and the power "which the incumbent is to be 
put in charge of, does that come by the office, or by the man } 
Is it appurtenant or in gross 3 — a power, in other words, which 
the man finds in his station when he gets there, or which he 
carries thither in hia pocket with his credentials of election. 
. Let the subject be fairly dealt with. An electoral appoint- 
ment has no creative energy save only as regards the connexion 
of the candidate with the post to which it advances him. His 
services it of course destines to a new employment. And that 
is all it does. The line of employment, the office, is a thing of 
earlier date, and whicU cannot be touched. Its settled preex- 
istence is indeed implied in the very act of providing an incum- 
bent for it. 

If then we can analyse this fixture of the constitution called 
o^e, and see what its ingredients are, we may arrive at some 

John Quinoy AdaiQB should have been guilty of tha blunder of regard- 
ing federal Benators as repreeeatlng the respective ttale legislaturu I 
fSes his 'Jubilee' oratloiL) 
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conclusion as to what a public man possesses, which his consti- 
tuents have not given him, and over which there can of eourse 
be no right of control left behind in the legislature or the 
district where he was elected. 

The task is easy. OflSce, wherever it exists, and whatever be , 
the ends it is to answer, is essentially a compound of duty and 
power : — the duty of fulfilling its functionary intent (for it is 
always functionary) and the power requisite for that purpose 
This power and duty therefore have, in every possible case, their 
origin and measure from the constituents of the office^ and not 
of the officer who fills it for the time being. Which is just 
equivalent to saying (when the office is national) that they are 
national, and not in any sense or degree amenable to the dicta- 
tion of local electors. 

The consequences ^f a different conclusion would be mon- 
strous. Imagine them. Conceive the president and senate 
undertaking to overrule the freedom of the judges, on pretence 
of being their immediate constituents. Yet what better right 
have the state legislatures to put trammels upon union senators ? 
K there be an argument founded on the notion of constituency 
to justify this, it will justify that also. Conceive a board of 
presidential electors, assembling after their true function has 
been exercised and spent, to instruct the political executive how 
to bear himself in his high walk of state. Why not ? What 
hinders but the same argument is still valid ? If sufirage be 
essentially a delegation of power, these absurdities will have to 
be borne with. If the electoral authors of men's official prefer- 
ments are the creators of the powers and duties also which 
their offices imply, government can no longer be government 
in any national sense ; for the administrative sovereignty, as 
well as that of the polls, will be in the local electorships, and 
the affairs of the country will be carried on by territorial 
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districts, uid throngh diplomatic, rather than goyemhig 
agencies. . • - 

How can men lose sight as they do of that great act of ge^ 
neral and original sovereignty, the constitution ? and how can 
they shut their eyes to the very genius of the system thereby 
instituted? 

The best frame of government for any given country is that 
which provides best, first, for llie rights and interests of the 
people, and secondly, for its own healthful continuance. Dia* 
tinct as these objects may appear, they are closely allied, and 
they are both vital. 

' Each however, let it be borne in mind, has exigencies of its 
own to be separately looked after by the founders of states. .To 
combine the -two successfully, is perhaps, the noblest, because 
the most extensively beneficial achievement, that human wis- 
dom can aim at In the construction of most' governments, no 
efibrt has been made in that direction. I know of none bnt 
ours in which the thing has been seriously attempted. 

Mark then the most interesting peculiarity of our system, 
and God be praised, the most hopeful. Our constitutional 
fathers were not more considerate for themselves than for those 
who should come after them. They held their own liberty 
sufficiently dear; but they were at the same time true parents, 
and held the liberty and well-being of their children in equal 
esteem. What did they do ? Alike careful of the future as 
of the present ; of the remainder in fee as of the life estate ; 
they made signal provision for both the one and the other of 
these objects, by placing each in charge of a distinct portion 
of the sovereign power ; giving the law-making and law-exe- 
cuting management of things to a set of persons who were to 
be specially selected for the purpose with a close regard to 
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character and fitness ; while the coDservative oversight of this 
tfgency-corps of rulers, with a view to saving the republic 
harmless in their hands, was given to an immense mass of 
popular electors — too many to be capable of united treachery, 
and yet not nunaerous enough to include the dregs of society, 
who might be deemed unworthy of the trust. Such is our 
schenje. The directly governing sovereignty belongs to public 
rulers for the time being ; an independent, ultimate power of 
administration in their hands. But because all* power of that 
kind is corrupting and dangerous, these rulers, sovereign 
though they be, are held in check by regulations making it 
necessary for them to appear from time to time before the peo- 
ple and have their commissions renewed, or to give up their 
places altogether and descend to private life. So that the 
electoral sovereignty, to which the enormous power of public 
opinion appertains, or is at least subservient, has injluentiallyi 
the paramount control of everything, as in truth it ought to 
have, though for any purpose of direct action, it is simply co- 
ordinate with that of governing agents; a power in the 
government like theirs ; and no more free to trespass upon 
them, than they are to invade its own domain. 

The constitutions of the particular states exhibit the same 
complex economy in this respect, which is so remarkaUe in 
that of the union, Tbey are repetitions on a smaller scale. 
Indeed, our very counties and townships — all our territorial 
governments, are constituted on this model. Wherever power 
exists, and is ultimate, or exempt from jurisdictional appeal, it 
is sovereign in its nature. National sovereignty resides of 
course in the union alone. State sovereignty is a thing of 
much humbler attributes, but it is alike real ; and so is county 
sovereignty. There is ultimate power in every county board 
of supervisors, every village hoard of trusteesr And from tb# 



> the lowest jurisdictional valley of the land, 

la you descend, you have sovereignty in two 

aiBtinct forms ; one for administrative meufiures ; the other for 

' looking after the agencies on which tbese measures depend : it 

is the grand characteristic feature of our polity throughout. 

In s pure democracy the sovereign authority is not divided 
at all: much less is it economically distributed as with us, for 
business purposes on the one hand, and for purposes of con- 
servation on the otLer. It consists of all manner of powers 
huddled ton;ether and shut up in the breast of the hody-potitio, 
like the winds in the cave of jEoIus — chafing, turbulent, ever 
struggling to break forth, no matter in what direction, no 
matter with what desolating conaequences. 

The case of pure monarchy is different, and yet like. Tber« 
too the sovereignty is undivided and unchecked ; hut it acts 
with more deliberation whether for good or for evil ; being 
under the direction of one will, instead ol m Ihons less prone 
to vague extravagance; less waywird, and withal less blun- 
dering, in the prosecution of its aims It it can be said that 
there is any conservative principle in such a government, it ia 
only the sinister one by which the pnnce, while admmistering 
the affairs of the state for bis own pleasure and emolument, 
endeavours to perpetuate bis advantages, with just so much 
regard to the condition of the people as the policy of perma- 
nent self-aggrandizement prompts. 

Even a mixed monarchy like Great Britain, though it puts 
the sovereign power under a sort of distribution, does so on a 
seemingly awkward and inconvenient plan ; for instead of 
committing the govemiAent entirely to a set of mere agents, and 
subjecting these to an all-searching supervision at the people's 
hands, it ^ves the ordering of public measures partly to the 
monarch in absolute prerogative, and partly to a parliament of 
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three estates, of which two are independent of the general will ; 
so that the electoral sovereignty is, if I may speak so, imper- 
fectly developed, while that of government proper has, to some 
extent, a character inconsistent with itself, being theoretically 
despotic in what belongs to the crown, aristocratic in the lords, 
and popular in the commons only. And though the English 
constitution, from the irresistible influence of public opinion and 
the press in modern times, works well at present, may not the 
inequality, the incongruity of structure that has been adverted 
to, be found unfavorable to the permanency of the system ? 
Does it not set the diflferent parts of the system in a sort of 
antagonism with each other ? As a system of reciprocal checks 
indeed, it has the seeming advantages ascribed to it by Lord 
Brougham in the third volume of his Political Philosophy. 
But are those advantages real ? Does not the inequality of the 
checks referred to put their conservative tendency in doubt ? 
Public opinion, going with the commons, is naturally jealous 
of the other estates, and public opinion has become a mighty 
power. May not the preponderance of the commons, which 
has been increasing for ages, and is such already as to place 
the artificial orders of society in a condition of relative weak- 
ness, pass the safe point at last, and upset the constitution ? 
The prerogative, even now, is but a shadow of what it once 
was ; nor does the upper house of parliament retain half its 
former weight in the general balance of the kingdom. There 
is not, as yet, more popular influence in the administration as 
a whole, than seems desirable ; but beyond a question, the tend- 
ency of things is to organic derangement, and it will need all 
th^ wisdom of that wonderful nation to preserve the equilibrium 
of the state from being fatally disturbed in the end. 

Of our own scheme of polity it may at any rate be said, 
that it is homogeneously popular throughout. There are no 
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diseofdant dementB ; notbing to provoke the parts to warfare 
among themselTea. Let m be carefol not to introduoe con- 
fusion where none exists. Above all thiDgs, let there be no 
overtopping on the people's part The sovereignty of the 
polis, if tme to itself^ has no jost cause of jealousy towarda 
that of public life. Properly exercised, it must infallibly canj 
with it a supreme influence in our politics. Why not be satia- 
fied with this f To control the organization of a system, is to 
control everything. Nor is such a supremacy less real f&t 
being indirect A' dominion made sure by moral sequence is 
just as available, and a great deal more likely to last, than 
one lawlessly usurped. 

And let me add, it is only when the people keep to their 
functionary province, that the true dignity of their position in 
the government appears ; for it is only then that the light of 
the constitution falls duly upon them. Their liberty as elect- 
ors is an organic liberty, and associates strongly in interest 
with the whole economy it is part of; deriving thus from its 
connexions a character which no abstract notion of it would be 
likely to suggest A people walking side by side with their 
rulers in the traces of the constitution ; leaving those rulers 
undisturbed in the administrative sovereignty, while the co- 
ordinate sovereignty of visiting the government, and holding a 
vigilant inspectorship over it to prevent abuses and corruptions, 
remains with themselves ; is indeed a noble spectacle : there 
is majesty in such an exhibition; high, broad, mind-filling 
majesty. 

On the other hand, there is something like Icese-majesty in 
a wilful trespass of any sort against the electoral power and 
function of a people thus employed. Electors hold their fran- 
chise for the general good. They may violate it individually 
therefore as trust-breakers, or it may be violated from without 
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by the misconduct of otber persons. In either form the vio- 
lation is an offence against sovereignty, and touches the vital 
interests of the state, so that it savours of treason. 

Or shalL we rather say it is of the nature of a contempt f 
For this may be as well in reference to one branch of sovereign 
power as another — to the electoral, as to the administrative 
sovereignty. Why not? When a man disturbs the people's 
business on the floor of congress or the bench, we call it a eon- 
terapt, and he becomes liable to most rigorous, most uncere- 
monious punishment. And how can one be deemed a less 
offender, who disturbs or prevents a business on which the 
officering of the government depends? 

But there is- a difficulty in the way even here. A single 
ejector's share in the sovereignty of the polls is too small to 
make a wrong against his franchise intelligible to the common 
mind as a contempt. And 30 we are thrown back at last 
upon the law of misdemeanors for redressing it An offence- 
that touches the interests of all men, and even the political 
order of the state, must surely be a misdemeanor, besides 
involving in many instances a private personal injury. It is 
accordingly settled that the law of misdemeanors applies to 
this description of wrongs. 

Now such wrongs are various. 

One form of them has been already mentioned. When a 
company of voters make a pretext of their franchise for inva- ' 
ding the freedom of a government agent, they exceed their own 
function, encroach unduly upon his, and abuse the trust they 
owe to the whole country. If the party more immediately 
injured be their member elect of the legislature, he is the 
natural medium for making their wants and wishes known to 
that body ; and for this purpose he may be called their repre- 
sentative in special But in order to a healthful exercise of We 

9 
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cffiee^ lie nmt be fiee to aet impartially as between them aad 
odien; giving their wants and wisbes a leBpeetfiil oonaide- 
Tation, and tben acting as the general welfare, in his own view 
of it, demands. This is the way of dnty and of his oath. To 
nndertake therefore to draw him aside, and constrain him to » 
local senrice inconnstent with his sense of obligation to the 
people at larger is to practtse oormption npon one of the minds 
OTer whose Tirtne it is the Teiy bosiness of the electoral aove- 
rrignty to watch. 

I know not that we hare any mode of punishment applicable 
to an entire constitnoi^ in cases of this kind ; but if a limited 
number of persons should presume to tamper with a pubfie 
officer, to the end of making him rather their senrant than the 
serrant of his country, the laws assuredly would find a way to 
deal with them. 

The more usual type of misdoing in the matter of the suffrage 
is that of undue influence brought to bear upon the freedom of 
electors themselres. It is from poison cast into this springhead 
of our political organizations, that we have roost to fear. The 
danger is greatly aggrarated by our haying made the right of 
suffrage nearly universal (it was not so at first) among the 
adult male inhabitants of the country ; not excepting foreigners, 
fresh from places of ignorance and half-civilization, who know 
little or nothing of our institutions, and are utter strangers to 
the policy of conservation by which we hope to preserve them 
through the very franchise we so recklessly commit to all sorts 
of hands. A vast proportion of mankind are poor; and 
dependence, not to say servility of spirit, waits upon poverty 
almost everywhere like a curse. Nor is it possible to deny the 
power of neighbouring wealth over the children of want in 
most cases. When therefore you confide to an indigent man, 
especially if he be ignorant too, a vote which others may be 
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able and willing to purchase, what security can you have that 
it will not be sold ? Do you rely on his stake in the well-being 
of the nation ? He has none, or none that he is apt to think 
of. On his patriotism ? For once that your reliance may be 
justified by the event, it will be a hundred times disappointed. 
I reproach not my necessitous fellow-citizens ; God forbid ; I 
only speak of the danger it exposes us to ; and if this be real, 
it may vindicate that feature of the early state constitutions, 
by which a measure of property was made a test of qualifica- 
tion for political voting, as safer, and consequently wiser than 
anything which the empfricism of modern amendments has 
given us in place of it. We have for the most part done away 
with that feature, (as with some others equally deserving pur 
regret) and have thus enlarged the community of electors to 
an extent of comprehensiveness that must one day put our 
institutions to a very severe trial. As Lord Brougham's scofiing 
objections to the property qualification scarce touch the grounds 
of its true policy, I pass them by. 

Bribery, deception, and party-constraint, are perhaps the 
three classes of wrongs by which the freedom of the electoral 
function is most apt to be interfered with. 

Bribery, or the use of money for the corruption of an elec- 
tor, is a grievous misdemeanor ; and the receiver of the bribe 
is alike guilty as the man who offers it. But there is too great 
a stock of ingenuity and caution abroad to allow of much 
offending in this grossest of forms. Equivalents, or substitutes, 
calculated to obscure the evidence of the crime, are resorted to 
instead ; and though disguises do not alter the crime, the laws 
are cheated of their demands, and very few instances of con- 
viction occur. 

Demagogues, who deceive and cajole the people, are a worse 
evil than briberv in its actual extent. Some of tVi^'sfe Va^i'^ 



gain by their movements, wliile others are 
1 work for wages. It is needless to enlarge 
npon tlje atrucuj vf tlieir characters and doings. Tliey are the 
pest of free goTemment everywhere. But wliat remedy ! 
Except a few rare cases of excess, there is in general nothing for 
the lawa to take hold on. 

I will venture to suggest one other topic of ill omen ; it is 
the temptation men in office are under to employ the influence 
of their stations in the government for partisiin ends at popular 
elections. This is the converse of the abuse electors are guilty 
of when they impose terms upon their candidates. It is an over- 
topping in just the opposite direction ; the administrative fune- 
Uonary assuming to react unduly upon the appointing power. 

The offence here is tangible enough. Should it not ho sig- 
aally visited ! To call it a misdemeanor were lo speak too 
mildly of its character. The influence of station belongs to 
the people, just as the appurtenances of a piece of land are 
part and parcel of the owner's estate. Fubiic men have no 
right to it whatever hut upon the same trust that qualifies 
office itself. So that to use it against the popular freedom at 
the polls is a most grievous perversion ; one that shonld be 
nowhere tolerated, though our legislatures have as yet forborne 
to act upon the subject. 

How is this legislative connivance to be explained 1 Are 
the people of England more jealous of their liberties than 
we are t The house of commons have long since made 
it part of the electoral code of that country, that no law of 
parliament; no lord -lieu ten ant of a county; no officer of 
the customs, excise, stamps, "shall presume to intermeddle" 
with the election of representatives in parliament, "by per- 
suading any voter, or dissuading him ;" and that "-it is highly 
criminal in any minister or servant of the crona directly 
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or indirectly to use the powers of office to influence the choice 
of representatives." All which has been submitted to, and as 
far as I know, without complaint. Would not similar regula- 
tions become our own statute-books ? To say that government 
agents ought not to be disfranchised, is not to the purpose. No 
man can have a right to use his official influence for personal 
or party purposes. No man can have a right to do anything, 
by whatever means, adversely tc the general interests of his 
country. Suppose the queen of England should claim to be 
present (as her meanest subject may) at the debates of the 
national legislature ;) would it be tolerated ? would the houses 
bear it for a moment ? Persons in high station, and who are 
clothed with extraordinary powers, as they are privileged to do 
things which others may not, so there are things of common 
right which yet the very advantages of their position make it 
necessary for them to forbear attempting. Propriety, decency, 
public convenience, public safety, give law in such cases. Men 
who live upon the bounty of the people, and are advanced by 
them to great honour, make a strange return when they requite 
their benefactors, not with gratitude, but with injurious machi- 
nations ; not by showing a respectful zeal for the people's rights 
at the polls, but by banding and intriguing together against 
the free use of those rights, if peradventure they may thereby 
keep themselves or their party in power, and so defeat the very 
ends of the constitution in the matter of the electoral function. 

Section II, 

The remaining topic, namely, the liberty of the people as 
citizen-subjects, has a very close' connexion with freedom in its 
civil bearings, and is yet distinguishable from that, and quite 
peculiar in its own nature. The phrase, citizen-sub^eeta^ ^'j^^'ft. 
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not often occur. We talk of cttlzpii'-, atid the rigliU of citizens, 
condnuallj ; but in a senae from which the nolion of subjection 
is entirely banisheil. Even rights that are strictly political 
make in common parlance no part of the meaning. Citizen- 
ship, if I mistake not, has itx vulgar import in the relations of 
man to man in society ; a meaning which it has arrived »t by 
transition from the original and stricter iise of the term. Ita 
primary sense ia political, not civil. Nor has it any proper 
jural signification of its own. It implies righU, because these, 
in matter of fact, are usually found with it ; but it directly 
signifies nothing of the kind. It is in short a word of political 
ratber than civil relationship. To be a citizen is to be a 
member of Ike hody politic, and eo within the liegeance anj 
protection of the government. Nothing more. 

In this, as in all other relations, liberty is qualified by the 
duties attending it. These touch not its integrity ; they maka 
it none the less; they are but landmarks and boundaries, 
showing where it is, and what. 

The duties which a citizen owes lis government are embodied 
substantially in what is termed allegiance ; a word of feudal 
origin, brought down to us from andent and comparatively 
barbarous times, when some men were lords of the soil, and 
others vassal-tenants under their protection ; this allegiance of 
the weaker parly consisting of the obligations he was under 
to the stronger ; and which were chiefly two : one denominated 
fealty, and implying devoted adherence, attested by a sort of 
oath; the other, service, such as true followers might be called 
upon to render in that rude and martial age. 

Etymologies do not always enlighten us, but these two ideas 
of fealty and service are distinctly preserved in the modem 
noUon of political allegiance. Rulers are to us in place of the 
old sovereigns of the soil ; while the serfs or land-slaves of 
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feudalism furnish, if not the examplei yet at least the anali^j, 
from which the freest people upon earth hare borrowed a name 
and something more for the principles of their fidelity to a 
government of their own creation. 

Fealty is the first thing. And here we have copied yery 
elosely the original conception, having established an oath-test, 
by which the citisen may be required upon occasion to profess 
his loyalty to the constitution in the most solemn manner 
possible. The people want to know in certain cases who are 
for and who against tbem in the matter of the government 
they have set up ; and this is their way of finding out in the 
first instance. Nor can individuals object on the score of their 
liberty, the very policy of the procedure being that of rendering 
all men's liberty the more secure. And it is remarkable that 
one of the occasions which the laws refer to for the application 
of the oath-test, is when suspected or doubtful persons come 
forward as electors to exert the right of suffrage ; thus intimat- 
ing as I think, that in order to a man's participating rightfully 
in the sovereignty of the polls, he must cherish a profound 
deference for the coordinate sovereignty of public life ; which 
of course he cannot do without disclaiming all pretence of 
right in the electorships to domineer over the freedom of 
administrative agents ; since the power of these agents is not 
only the most prominent part of the constitution, but peculiarly 
the object of allegiance duties, and the proper jurisdictional 
power for enforcing them. The oath imposed is indeed general, 
but the stress of it lies in this bearing. How unlike the 
English oath, which promises fidelity to the prince alone, 
although the governing sovereignty is but partially in him, and 
the electoral sovereignty not at all. We have no such anomaly 
in our practice. We do not swear to be true to a part of the 
government, but the whole. 
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■ -J^ to ibft wrviMf which allegiance tuny W Eutd toilmiv nOnr 
i»,;lb«yj«»Mioo«. 

¥iTati mililafy ttrviee. 

Ab however the war-power of the r^overnment is defonsiTe 
onlj, th« ratizen's oblig»tioD to come in ;iiJ of it has & airre- 
Bpooding limitation. Not tbat he luay in all cases set up hn 
own judgment agaifltt (bat of the legislature in direct rsisL- 
*iwe. His oppositioii mnst be through ibe press and the ballot 
'b(H(. In point of prisciple, however, rulers cun never rightfully 
call upon the people to uphold them in a nur Df manifest 
-agjgreBUOB. The people should ratlier put nn end to such a 
■war, by evwy oonatitutional means witbin tbeir reach, than 
share without complaint in the expense and guilt of it. That 
they are to go with the govenijment Tii/ht or lurong, according 
to the maxim of Kpme sh&meleas persons, ia as foreign to the 
duties of allegiance, aa i\, would be flagitious in point of morala. 
Loyalty and crime have no connexion »itb eaeb olbcr. In the 
nature of things they can have none. 

Secondly, the aerviee of ptcumari/ conirlhulion to the wants 
of the state. 

But while the power of taxation is to be cheerfully sub- 
mitted to in general aa a legitimate power, it is nevertheless, 
like the power of making war, limited. In one case as in the 
other, there may at times be difficulty in determining where 
rightful power ends, and excesa or wrong begins. Let us not 
judge rashly or narrow-mindedly on such a question. Still, in 
general truth, the proposition is (juite clear, that no citizen can 
be justly taxed for any purpose of waste, pi'odigality, or unre- 
publican pomp in the management of the nation's affairs. 

Thirdly, o^cial service, when needful to the country, and 
regularly called for by its voice. 

In the higher walks of office this is seldom felt to be a b»r- 
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den, and allegiance is apt to-be little drawn upon for motives 
of compliance.' But it is often otherwise in the humbler and 
obscurer pathways of public business. How very burdensome 
the jury-duties of the courts. And yet how necessary to be 
done, and how essential to the security of the very liberty they 
distress the enjoyment of. And there are other instances. Men 
must sometimes be made justices of the peace, sometimes 
sheriffs, often constables, overseers of highways and of the poor, 
against their will, lest otherwise these offices should go unexe- 
cuted, which would be a far greater evil. 

In matters of police, because it is impossible to have magis- 
trates and bailiflfe everywhere present without interval, the 
laws devolve upon all men somewhat of the duties of a peace- 
keeping and crime-visiting ministry, for the prevention or cur« 
of disturbances, and taking culprits into custody, without 
waiting for written warrants. And should a magistrate appear 
and call for assistance in the like purpose, it is even a misde- 
meanor to refuse him. 

In short, to every end of cooperation that is both lawful and 
important to the general welfare, the citizen must make the 
cause of government his own, and he government's man, accord- 
ing nearly to the very terras and spirit of feudal homage. His 
allegiance goes that length. 

But without proceeding to further particulars of a merely 
qualifying nature, let us notice some of the jxmtive features of 
the subject. 

That liberty has moral limits and qualifications (all allegi- 
ance is moral) can be no matter of regret to a good man, for 
he knows experimentally that he is not the less free on that 
account. If then his freedom have a number of peculiar and 
signal advantages.from the institutions under which he lives, 
he may rate these all at their full value, and take the sum of 

9* 
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than tot tlis tmosiit of hu politicitl treasure on the liberty 

Perii&pfl the fint item I may be expected to meolion Lere ia 
the broad diancteriBtic right of self-government; which con- 
Hits, not ia the undefined fancies that are sometimes made to 
Btand for it, btit in the eo-operathe working of two diHinet 
tovtreigntiet, as already eiplaiued ; — the one administrative, 
the other electoral ; so adjusted and Lalaiiced, as between 
themadvea, that the great objects of both^lhe right manage- 
ment and lasUng conservatiou of the stato — are hopL'fully 
secured. 

Were we however to begin with this, there would he 
noHiing dse to add, for it includes everything. Instead of 
beiog a liberty, it is rather a system of liberties ; a roof and 
framework of gold, fVom which our liberties are let down, in 
lamps of glorioaa laatre, over all the right ways and passngea 
of life. 

Self-government ia only possible to a small portion at mu- 
kind M C(»npared with the whole. To mske it permaneatiy 
pesMble anywhere, th^re must be certain political forms in 
preference to others ; and in addition to these, a measure of 
popular virtue, intelligence and discretion, equal to the steady 
maintenance and use of certain cardinal rights now happily 
incorporated with our polity, and among the more prominent 
of which are the following : — 

1. The right of every citizen to remain in the country, so as 
to enjoy the security of ita laws. If there be a power in the 
government that can send him abroad against his will, under 
whatever pretext, the house of his liberty is upon the sand. 
British subjects, it is said, cannot be expelled the kingdom 
but by act of parliament Let it be regarded as a precious 
peculiarity of our lot, that the rule with us has no exception 
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whatever. Our goyemment has no powers but such as we 
have given it, and it will be hard to find in the diarier oT 
cession an authority for making us outlaws by statute. 

2. The right of keeping and bearing arms. The dtiseti 
may have occasion to become a soldier, and he is not to be 
denied the proper implements of a soldier^s calling. This is 
the natural counterpart of another of our principles, to wit^ that 
standing armies are dangerous, and not to be kept up in 
advance of actual need. The citizen-soldier is our first reliance. 
And as the being prepared for war is one of the first guaranties 
of a nation^s peace, so it belongs most pertinently to a state of 
peace, that the militia forces be always armed and ready for 
emergencies ; not by having secret weapons about the person 
like highwaymen, but openly, manfully armed for patriotic 
service. 

I will add a further consideration. A man armed is more a 
man than when stripped to the weakness of nature. He is 
more a man in spirit, as well as in physical force, and thus the 
distance between him and the depositaries of public power is 
sensibly lessened ; experiments of tyranny are the less likely to 
be tried upon him ; and if tried, he is all the readier to meet 
them. 

3. The right oi free access to the magisirarg and the courii. 
Most other rights depend measurably on this for their secu- 
rity, as this doos on the right of continued residence within 
the canopy of the laws. It is consequently fundamental. 
Public order could not be maintained if there were no peaceful 
remedies for the evils that continually threaten it Judicial 
intervention is often necessary. The citizen must be relieved if 
possible of all occasion for redressing his own wrongs. The 
necessity of this for the great end of public order, has led the 
judges to a fond maxim, namely, that it is actually realized by 
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the subsutiDg practice of tbo courts ; or at least so nieariy 
icedf that whatever deficiencies may be found to existi Aej can 
be supplied by judicial invention as cases of need arise; wluob, 
however^ is not exactly true. Oflfences abound beyond the 
possibility of l^^l redress. There are difficulties of proof; 
difficulties of discriminative judgment; difficulties. of penid 
handling; stranger still (if I may speak from what I see 
around me) difficulties as to Hme^ labour, and eacpenae^ in doing 
what is feasible in itself. It was among the provisions of the 
great charter in England, that justice should not be delaytd. 
Assuredly, so far as it i^r delayed, the citizen^s liberty of suit in 
the courts, though not ostensibly barred, is yet frustrated; 
which I take to be worse, as really amounting to a bar for the 
time, without allaying, as a bar would do, ihe plague of liti- 
gation or the heart-sickness of deferred hope. 

Two things are requisite to the full enjoyment of the liberty 
in question : — one is, that there be courts enough, and judges 
of the right sort, to do the business of the country promptly 
and well ; the other, that the people's access to them be unem- 
barrassed by any needless impediments. 

Now there is such a thing extant as a policy/ of restraint 
for repressing litigation, lest there should be overmuch of it. 
I am sorry to say that judges sometimes act upon this prin- 
ciple, as the history of the law of character, for instance, loudly 
witnesses. Every one knows that lor rediess of slanderous 
offences, the doors of justice are but half open at this moment, 
by reason of the narrowness of the rule long since adopted 
in judicial practice, touching the actionable quality of «uch 
offences. And the rule was made thus narrow for the very 
purpose of nipping in the bud w^hat it was feared might prove 
an overgrowth of law business from that soil. Was this war- 
rantable ? I do not ask in reference to the public peace, but 
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to that liberty of free suit in the tribunals, which the citizen 
is expected to rest in as his stipulated compensation for the 
natural license of redressing his own grievances. Is it a just 
policy in this respect ? 

Yet it is one which some of our legislatures have evidently 
adopted, in subjecting suitors to the necessity of giving surety- 
bonds in certain cases, as a condition precedent to having their 
rights of suit beneficially acknowledged. I allude particularly 
to cases of injunction bills in equity, and of appeals and writs 
of error, with some other forms of procedure for bringing 
judgments once rendered under reconsideration, mostly in the 
higher courts. The subject is not without embarrassment, but 
to legislate upon it with a distinctly curbing intent cannot be 
right. Is litigation an evil ? Be it so. It is not so great an 
evil however as the universal disorder which it is simply an 
expedient to prevent Shall we go back to the settling of con- 
troversies by civil violence and bloodshed ? Methinks it is 
better to give way unreservedly to the expedient of litigation. 
Surely v/e must take the world as it is, and make the best of it. 
Offences will come, and they must bo answered for — peaceably 
if it may be, but otherwise by force of private war. In a 
word, if men may not litigate, they will fight And just as 
you straiten them in that part of the alternative, they will 
make up for it in this. 

But you will say it is enough to give a suitor one bearing, 
or a reasonably free access to courts of primary jurisdiction. 
Is it so ? Our vaunted liberty then extends only to some of 
the tribunals of the land. And to whom belongs the high 
privilege of the rest ? The explanation is easy, but it is not 
satisfactory. Too hard conditions are imposed, I think, upon 
the rehearing of wrong judgments. The old practice of giv- 
ing credit to certificates of probable cause, seems more consist- 




ent with first principles thau the jmtling everything on the 
one basis of money securitiea. As matters go at, present in 
Naw-Vork, some classes of persons Lave literally no liberty of 
suit in the upper courts. Men reputed as bankrupts, for ex- 
ample, how lire they to give bonds in double the amounta of 
tlieir adjudged liabilities J Perliaps the decisions ag^ainst them 
are erroneous. Perhaps their very bankruptcy baa been owing 
to the wrongs these wrong decisions uphold. Yet the appel- 
late jurisdictions are closed against tbem : they cannot give 
the bonds. Nor are they alone in tbis, Strangers, unknown 
in the community where judgments Lave been rendered against 
tbem, are disfrnnchiaed to the sjime extent. And 1 suppose we 
must enlarge tbe list of the unfortunates by adding nearly the 
whole tribe of working mechanica, petty farmers, and drudges 
of all sorts. Appeals and other proeeedings of the kind are 
not for such. Tliev are for men in better circumstances. 
Which may also be aaid of a large proportion of injunction 
biUi, though in courts of original jurisdiction. I apeak of 
fai.ts, not of legisUtne intentions. It is quite certain that the 
liberty of litigation is unequally secured to different classes of 
citizens The common Jaw was more even-handed than these 
statute reguKtions Is poverty a crime ! Or is it reallv neces- 
sary thus tfi aggravate the evils of a depressed pecuniary con- 
dition, by way ot keeping men from stickling too mueh for 
their rights ? A French writer of celebrity has lately insisted, 
that even the law of b^il ought to "be mitigated in its bearing 
on some of the humbler portions of society. At any rate, if 
free access to the courts be a constitutional right, it is a right 
common to high and low, rich and poor, and should be made 
available to all, with as near an approach to equality as pos- 
sible. Nor ia there any colour of reason for supposing that 
appellate jurisdictions, more than others, may be optionally put 
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beyond the reach of the multitude. Courts of justice, all of 
them alike, are public accommodations, and as truly popular 
in design, as are roads, bridges, fences, weights and measures. 

4. The Jiabeas-corpuSy or prisoner's writ of deliverance. 

The great importance of this writ will justify the giving it 
a place by itself, notwithstanding its connexion with the last 
topic. 

It is a writ of common right, by which persons wrongfully 
imprisoned may have their griefs at once inquired into by a 
judicial oflScer, to the end of their being forthwith set at large ; 
which of course takes place, provided the wrongfulness of their 
detention is made to appear. 

Arrests by warrant for treason or felony distinctly charged, 
are not to be deemed wrongful for any purpose of this kind ; 
Uie matter is too gravely interesting to the general peace and 
welfare to be drawn to so summary a conclusion. Neither can 
arrests in execution of the solemn judgments of the courts be 
thus got rid of; it were inconsistent with the first principles of 
judicature to overrule records upon side-bar applications : judg- 
ments may be erroneous, and may be therefore reversed ; but 
their reversal must depend on other and higher records, framed 
with like solemnity as their own : so that a person detained 
upon final process can never say he is wronged by such detri- 
tion, so long as his sentence of conviction stands firm. These 
however are about the only exceptions to the universal fitness 
of the remedy in question. ^ 

The writ may be had at all times for the asking. The judges, 
in a proper case, have no option to refuse it. They would, by 
doing so, incur statute penalties which it is scarcely conceivable 
they should ever brave. 

So that the citizen's liberty is now safe against what was 
once its most formidable, most besetting danger on the part of 
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s, generni warrrmU ; such as hare peo[J«d 
uio ;iles of other times nnd coiintries, not with. 
"Jivhig death," but ralher ivith dead life — the most valuable 
members of society, sequestered from their aelivity and uaefiil- 
nesB, Till of late yeats (coinpHratively late) the people had no 
(dumce of making headwAyagiiiiist tyrantMcalLy disposed rulers. 
Theee varrants were a kind of pitfalls in the paths of poli- 
tical virtne. Whoever dared to go forward in the people's 
cause, it were as if the earth swallowed him ; he was suddenly 
misMd, and the places that knew him were to koow him no 
BUNPe. Unoonvicted, unquestioned, nnai^L'Ufred even, ho was 
hurried off to a dungeon, there to perish by assassination, or to 
rot And the fat« which thus deprived the people of their best 
■champion, could not fiil to deter others from following his 
example. What hope for freedom under sueh discoilrageinenl ) 
Who but the tra\y godlike — a race no age abounds in — coald 
be expected to stand forth in her behalf! 

Tht habem-eorpns act of 3 1 Car. II. ch. 2, was.nearly the last 
of a aeries of what I mny call liherty-stataks, which the people 
of England succeeded, during a long i>eriod of time, in pro- 
curing to be passed at inl«rvalB, for their protection against the 
too prevalent despotism of the throne ; commencing with the 
great charter of king John, and running down through nearly 
five centuries to the act of settlement at the revolution ; all in 
one train of policy, and looking to one end — the establishment 
o^onsUtutional securities against an undefined and ever usurp- 
ing prerogative. There is nothing in hisiory finer than the 
tale these statutes tell of the popular soul-travail that brought 
them one by one to the birth — a progeny of public virtue, 
such in constancy and perseverance at least, as was never exhi- 
bited by any other people under corresponding trials. Reac- 
tions against bad government may happen anywhere, and any 
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number of times ; but such movements are apt to be tumultu- 
ary, and without definite aim — a sort of volcanic breaking up 
of old institutions in utter thoughtlessness of what is to follow, 
save that it will be a change. The struggles of English freedom 
have been widely different. They have had mind in them ; I 
mean a thinking^ as well as a feeling principle. And this mind, 
being intellectual and moral in due proportion of parts, and 
having thus the elements of spiritual health, has seemed to be 
immortal both in purpose and energy. It has lived, at any 
rate, through all manner of vicissitudes, some of them violent 
enough ; oppressed occasionally, and to appearance hopelessly 
cast down, yet not extinguished ; always cherishing its favorite 
design, however interrupted and baffled in the pursuit of it ; 
full of courage, as of calculation ; fighting the battles of politi- 
cal righteousness from age to age, as circumstances permitted ; 
and though losing many hard -fought fields, or at least the 
fruit of them, yet ever, after a night of weakness and pain, not 
despondency, returning again to the conflict with indomitable 
resolution ; till at length the sun of victory rose, and kept 
the ascendant, leading on a day of triumph which is still in 
progress at the end of more than a century and a half of ever- 
growing brightness — may it be, as the days of God, a thousand 
years. 

I say not that British polity is now perfect : it is a work of 
human, not angelic hands : but I say, the constitution of Eng^ 
land, as compared with most others that have lived long 
enough to be understood, is eminently free in its working ; and 
that it is thus free by heaven's blessing on the patriotic heroism 
of the national spirit ; free in short, because the people would 
and will have it so. As far as principles are concerned, the 
liberty-statutes I have mentioned make up the greater part of 
its bulk ; and of those statutes — the great charter, with its 
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two and thirty confirmations, the petition of right, the kaheag 
corpus act, and several more — it may suffice to say, that thej 
are in substance among the precious things of our own econo- 
my too. To all liberal intents, that constitution is a bundle of 
trophies won from tyrants in the cause of freedom. Let us not 
grudge our meed of piaise to the moral and political worth 
displayed, through such a lapse of years, in winning them. 

5. The right of petition^ as to grievances not in genera] judi- 
cially relievable. 

A liberty fit to stand next to that of the habeas corpus. In 
the use of it the citizen may address himself either to the 
legislature, the political executive, or even the judges if there 
be occasion; may complain of evils sufiered, or only feared ; 
and may ask or deprecate, solicit or oppose, the action of 
government, as he thinks proper, using respectful language for 
the purpose. What weight his arguments are to have upcm 
those to whom he offers them, must depend upon their merits. 
If however he be guilty of no ill manners, his paper is not to be 
superciliously spurned or neglected. 

The constitutions of the particular states are strenuous for 
this right. It would be one of constitutional rank though they 
were silent on the subject. Petition is the very breathing of 
nature, under wrongs real or supposed, in a state of depression ; 
nor is any inferiority of station or condition too low to admit 
of it. The Israelites in Egypt, the most abject of slaves, " went 
and cried unto Pharaoh," we are told (Exod. v. 15), and Henry, 
the commentator, says, "there was no law against petition." 
Such a law would have exceeded the effrontery of tyranny 
itself. 

The right however has been often interfered with. Despots 
do not like to be drawn to a parley with their subjects, parti- 
cularly if these make common cause and join hands. As 
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might be expected, the more usual objection to petitionary 
movements is their supposed tendency to bring the people too 
much together, and to nurse a spirit of complaint and disaffec- 
tion among them ; dangerous in possible cases to the public 
peace. A charge that might be more than colourable in some 
communities ; but where the popular mind has been raised by 
culture and religion to a competency for political self-govern- 
ment, social habits and frequent assemblages of the people for 
mutual counsel, instead of being symptoms of disease in the 
body politic, show rather a healthful state of things, such as, if 
infested with disturbing influences, has just the vigour neces- 
sary to withstand them, or to throw off their effects by natural 
means. Let a community fit for freedom be dealt with as they 
should be, and there is little to fear. Their complaints, if they 
make any, will either be well founded or visionary. If the 
former, common justice is an easy way of setting all to rights. 
And even should the alleged grievances be unreal, the difficulty 
may be soon got over by explanations which it will be no con- 
descension, but a pressing duty on the part of rulers, to put 
instantly forward. Either way, therefore, if any serious com- 
motion arise, the fault will seldom lie at the people's door. 

At any rate, to a respectful representation of their views and 
desires no constitutional impediment can ever be opposed. In 
which respect the right of petition ranks higher than the 
habeas'corpun itself. There may be times, it is said, that will 
justify a suspension of that writ ; and a power has accordingly 
been lodged with Congress for the purpose. A dangerous 
power. May it never be used. The haheaa-corpus and the 
right of petition are essentially of one grade, and I see no cause 
to believe that it can be requisite or prudent, in any circum- 
stances whatever, to bar the use of either for a single moment. 
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ould be a misfortune indeed. Let ut Imwu* . 
our vital liberties in cbains, 

110 woniiri ijraDta sbrink from being parleyed with by the' 
people. There is a reason for it. And tbat reason sliowa tb« 
desirableness of tbecouference on the people's part. Power, 
in its high places, looks larger and grander than it is. Wb 
want to bring it down witEiin speaking' di.slance. Tt is good to 
■ look at it cloael)', and to try conelusiona witi it. We shiUl 
thus discover that it has a partner called du/;/, insdparablj 
wedded to it; and tbougb of much humbler and less showy 
presence, yet in truth, its "better half." Tiiis duty, however 
loftily connected, is a thing we can converse with face to face^ 
especially when we find ouraeWea the natural and proper objects 
of its regard. Calling therefore upon public men as persons 
under obligations of strvice towards us, we rise perceptibly in 
relative consequence, as the eagle of power comes down. And 
rising thus, our apirita also rise ; our nerves get tone again ; 
tbe thought suggests itself, that if justice do not come to us ia 
the matter, we must even ietk it out ; and we become gradu- 
ally equal to the enterprieo. It was I think in this manner 
that the revolution fathers girded up the loins of their minds 
for the great struggle of their day. To argue for the right is 
to become intelligently confirmed in it, especially if opposition 
be encountered ; and when right and interest go together in 
the argument, resolution rallies around conviction with a force 
not easily withstood. 

6. Free eommuntealion, by speech, writing, and the press. 

Here again we have a fundamental right. I need not ^peak 
of its importance. That it is fundamental in our system is 
proved by the uniform tenor of the state constitutions ; to which 
may be added the yet higher evidence of its unequivocal derlva- 
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tion from God's gift of communicative faculties and propensities 
to mankind. 

The press has been termed the palladium of free government ; 
and beyond a question, no government can be long free, with- 
out a measure of intelligence and an elevation of character 
among the people, such as nothing but a liberal circulation of 
knowledge and opinion — nothing certainly apart from these — 
can be expected to produce or maintain. And while speaking 
and writing are available to some extent in keeping up this cir- 
culation, the press is an engine of tenfold greater eflSciency for 
the purpose. By the press the whole land may be filled at once 
with information on any given subject. By the press a single 
patriot can impart his thoughts to millions of minds in a few 
hours, and make millions of bosoms heave with his own enthu- 
siasm. " The public opinion tribunal," that wondrous court of 
modern times, which Mr. Bentham will have us look upon as 
a part of government itself, is open to every wise and good 
man's efforts through the press, to do all the biddings of truth, 
of justice, and of rational freedom. 

How essential in a country where there is a popular electoral 
sovereignty behind the government, and where public opinion 
has consequently an efficient bearing on the agencies of the 
system, that the press, as well as the tongues and pens of indi- 
viduals, should be no further restrained than what I may call 
the necessities of police require. 

In which respect indeed, Americans have little to complain 
of. Asa general rule, we are free to publish truth, with good 
motives, and for justifiable ends, on any matter of political in- 
terest, be it men, measures, or principles. Farther than this 
might be too far. It will be well if our enjoyment of the right 
in question do not make us forgetful that it is a i-igh> not a 
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whit desrer to tlie friends, than it is odious to the enemies, of 
human liberty. 

The wrongs it is exposed to from these enemies are three- 
fold : — by censoraLip, hy numerical restrietion of presses, and 
by having the law and practice of the courU in libel eaiea tara- 
perod with. 

Censorships, which bogan I think with "The Congregation of 
the Index" at Rome, and have found their way tbence into 
many of the countries of Europe, are not like to be soon tried 
in America. 

The same of arbitrary limitations as to the number of presses 
tolerated. Not even the licensing process will be soon thought 
of for this purpose here by any but madmen. 

And probably the period ia far distant when the law of libel 
itself can be regarded by sane persons as a fit subject for tyran- 
nical experiments. This however is the point of easiest access 
for snch a purpose ; and it will not be amiss to keep ihe lead- 
ing features of the libel law distinctly in mind, by way of being 
ready for events. As late as the latter days of the star-cham- 
ber, abuses in al! three of the forms that have been mentioned 
were tried even in England without scruple. 

First Ihon, "with good motives and for justifiable ends," (I 
use a New York phrase) a eilizen may publish any manner of 
ime slalemenls touching the acts, agents, or principles of the 
government. Ho may sound the tocsin when the affairs of the 
country, or any part of them, are ill managed. lie may call 
traitors by their right names. He may dive fearlessly into the 
very elements of the constitution, and discuss ihem pro or con, 
taking care to address himself to men's reason and not their 
passions ; to offer lights to their intelligence, not firebrands to 
their hands. There is no one institution of a public nature 
vbicb it ia not lawful to hold up to universal attention in all 
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its merits and demerits ; so however that the aim and drift of 
the proceeding be neither seditions nor immoral. 

Secondly, upon the question of the end and motive of the 
publication, the author or publisher is entitled to have it judged 
of by a fair construction of its whole tenor, together with the 
occasion and circumstances in which it is put forth. Garbled 
passages are not the test, the whole is to be taken in con- 
nexion. 

And as to the occasion, this is sometimes decisive by itself 
alone. There are cases of privileged communication so called, 
which carry a presumption of fair intent upon their face. Cases 
of petition are of this character. So are those of necessary law- 
papers, stating facts pertinent to the questions that give rise to 
them. Whenever the occasion is one of public duty or right 
within the politic protection of the laws for any reason, the mo- 
tive is presumed good, and the end justifiable, as of course, save 
only in regard to wanton excesses and abuses, which are to be 
answered for upon common principles. 

Thirdly, if a citizen be indicted of the crime of libel, he may 
give the truth in evidence in the way of exculpation. 

This right, which seems so very clear, continued to be strangely 
interfered with and denied in England long after the abomina- 
tions of the Stuart reigns had ceased, although there were ante- 
cedent decisions of the courts in favour of it I think it may 
be regarded as a common-law right, over which the influence of 
the crown had gained an unseemly mastery for a time, and 
which remained in bondage till it was at last set free again by 
the famous libel act, about the era of our independence. 

"With us there have been doubts upon the subject, such as 
the course of the English courts might be expected to raise. 
For the most part we have claimed and asserted the right 
from the beginning ; chiefly however by constitutional provi- 
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WV^ 9Xki a number of statutes framed upon the.Btoglivk' modiaL 
I regard these as simply declaratory ; making sure to the ohiMi 
what he was equally well entitled to before, but could not so 
hopefully claim. 

The truth of a statement will indeed not always justify it| 
for it may fail to show innocence of intention in the author^ and 
intention is of the essence alike of innocence and of crime. AJa 
ingenious writer may use a set of undoubted facts for the direet 
purpose of stirring up a sedition. Has he a liberty for that! 
So he may draw forth from the private history of an indiyidnsl, 
facts of no public concern, for the malignant gratificaticoi of his 
own malice in spreading them gratuitously before the world* 
Has he a liberty for this ? I am sorry to say, that were he 
prosecuted by private action, the truth of the fac^ even in audi 
a case, would be held to exculpate him ; an inconsistency in 
practice which there is surely no sufficient reason for, and whic3i 
ought therefore to be exploded. Men must be deemed answer- 
able for their intentions together with their acts. Qod?8 law aa- 
signs no liberty to malice ; none in the field of truth, more than 
of falsehood ; and why should human laws be more indulgent f 
* Fourthly, the right of a citizen under government accusations 
to be tried by his peers or fellow-citizens of the county where 
lie lives, is one of the last moment to hjm as a freeman. But 
it is too notorious, too dear to the country, and too thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamental laws, to require to be enlarged 
uppn. 

There is however, finally, a point connected with the right of 
jury trials, that deserves particular notice; I. allude to the ju- 
risdiction which it is proper for jurors to exercise in reference 
to the legal character of the facts submitted to their judgment. 

Among the earlier decisions in England, when the prerogative 
was stronger a great deal than in later times, it was never 
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seriously attempted, I beliere, to restrict the jury in a libel case to 
a jurisdiction less broad and comprehensiye tban that of a total 
deliverance or condemnation of the accused party, according to 
the very words of the issue laid before them in the record. So 
potent was the common law of the subject, though under reigns 
that were decidedly tyrannical. But strangely enough, a»tim6 
went on, and liberty was gaining ground continually in the 
minds of the people, crown influence effected a remarkable 
change in that of the bench in just the opposite direction ; till 
at length it became common, habitual, for judges to tell juries, 
as Elizabeth used to tell her parliaments, that there were certain 
matters they must not presume to meddle with ; which matters 
were nothing less than the very drift and intention of the act 
charged upon the accused party ; in other words, whether he 
was guilty or not in the true sense of the issue ; for that this 
was a point exclusively for the court I The jury were to confine 
themselves to the mere fact of publication, and the innuendoes of 
the indictment, stopping short entirely of the question whether 
the thing published was good or bad, or the act of publishing 
criminal. And as if to garnish usurpation with a spice of ab- 
surdity, the verdict was nevertheless required to be general in 
forrrij though embracing only a part of the matter in issue ; 
that is, to be a verdict of guilty or not guilty ^ though the ques- 
tion of intent (and of guilt by consequence) was not to be 
decided by it In short, the jury's province was reduced to 
insignificance. They had no power of deliverance whatever. 
They were just made use of as puppets in a game of political 
intolerance ; finding the accused really guilty, whether he waa 
guilty or not, and leaving to the judges to do what they ple&sed 
with the verdict. A mere mockery of deliverance. If the court 
in their discretion happened to conclude in favour of mercy, very 
well ; the verdict was then to pass for nothing, and judgment 

10 
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to be an«at«d. But in every case vritLout exception, they had 
it in their pawtr to punieh. What a state of thingB I A cri- 
minal jurisdiction, withdrawn virtuallir irom the juiy-boz and 
made lAtogethea judicial f 

And if Buch a etate of things was possible in England during 
the Brunswick reigns, it becomea iia to be watchful. 

The juiy'a province in a libel case ia coextensive with the 
issue. If they see no vicious intent, they ought to acquit the 
party, and not hand him over to the diseretion of the court. 
Whatever confidence we may have in our judges, it is a point 
of liberty never to be given up, that when we are accused of 
crimes, our deliverance or condemnation is entirety in the 
jury's hands. They may indeed fijid special verdicts if they 
see cause. But they may aUo refuse to do so. They should 
listen to the bench aa the proper source of instruction upon 
points of law, but they are to put the law and the facts together 
and decide for themselves upon the conclusion to be drawn. 

7. I mention next, aa among the great features of our liberty 
system, that principle of equality so widely and zealously but 
often fondly talked about, which has acquired particular dia- 
tinction in this country from the very solemn testimony of the 
fathers of 1776 in its favour. 

It is of course a first principle. But what does it import ? 
Equality of property! — of public honours and emoluments ! — 
of weight in the concerns of social, civil, and political life ? 
None of these things. The equality affirmed by the declara- 
tion of independence is one of rights, aa distinguished from 
objects of right external to ua ; of original and elementary rigkU, 
raflier than of rights applied. It is therefore no way inconsial- 
ent with the actual differences of estate, ranlc, character, 
influence, and employment, consequent upon the historical 
' progress of society. Let us explain s. little. 
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By Qtxl's gift of our being, we have the right of personal 
security. From his bestowing active powers upon us, and 
placing us in circumstances that render it desirable and neces- 
sary to employ them, I infer, in like manner, the right of 
personal Uherty. And because he has surrounded us with 
objects indispensable to our comfort, but which, in order to their 
being enjoyed and made the most of, must be appropriated to 
individuals, as well for the encouragement of their enterprise 
and virtue as for necessary use ; the right of property, that is, 
of holding in separate ownership the things we have honestly 
acquired, seems also to rest, without the least uncertainty of 
deduction, upon the same basis, namely, the endowing goodness 
of the deity. 

Here then we have three rights, which I call original and 
elementary. Are there any more such ? I believe not. 

The applications of these rights, as to objects, are indeed 
infinite. And for ends of common parlance every specifie 
application of a right is apt to be regarded as a right by itself. 
The farmer speaks of his field, the merchant of his ship, the 
author of his copyright, the magistrate of his authority, as if 
each were a case of jural entity apart from all others. But a 
moment's reflection shows that the right is one throughout, and 
that it is only the application of it that varies. So the man of 
pleasure, the man of business, and the man of prayer, has 
each his separate form of applied liberty, and these forms 
divisible into numberless others in the way of subordinate 
detail ; all however being branches and minute ramifications 
of a single stock principle, the right of personal freedom. Even 
the right of security seems one thing when we speak of life, 
anotlier when character is in question, and another still as 
applied to parental, filial, and other relative interests ; whereas 
in truth these varieties are superficial, an essential unity run- 



niDg througli Ihera all as before. 80 that our riglits of every 
kind are resolvable into tliose of being, doing, and having ; or 
as more commonly expressed, security, Uberti/, sod pro}>erty. 

In which respect it is obvious that all men axa born equal. 
- But though equal in rights, they are extremely otherwiae in 
physical and uieutal capabilities, so that as soon as they begin 
id act, differences of condition arise among them. Thousands 
of causes vary their degrees of success and prosporily in the use 
of Uieir rights. One becomes rich, anotlier poor ; one is loaded 
■ ■witli pubhc fevour, another with public acorn or detestation. 

The simplicity of jural elements is lostaight of in a confusion 
«f actual diversities which no man can number. Nor is tliia to 
fee avoided. Von might as well attempt to keep the waters of 
the earth in a state of equable distribution, and abolish rivers 
and oceans, as to deduce equal results from the action of 
unequal causes in the moral world. And oven were the Uto- 
pian fancy realized for once, and the extremes of the social 
medley brought as by miracle to a middle average of con- 
ditions, the thing would bo but momentary — it could not be 
maintained without ft perpetuation of the miracle. The course 
of nature is otherwise. 

What then is the law-giver to do! Is he to fight against 
nature i Can he do so with succees ? Does it comport willi 
God's providence that he should ? As God and nature then 
are fur an inegvaliti/ of conditions among men, be has no 
alternative but to conform Lis arrangements to theirs ; in other 
words, to legislate for the world as it it, and not as he might 
wish it were; protecting individuals who have diligently culti- 
vated their rights, in the legitimate fruits of that culture ; and 
on the other band, restraining thoae who have been less active, 
lees prudent, or if you please, les^ fortunate, from attempting 
to make up the deficiencies of their own lot by preying on their 
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n^^bouRk All agrarian prxijeets hare thk diiOlcultj to con- 
tend with, that as projects of settlement j that is, of permanent 
order, they fire essentially impracticable. 

But even if it were possible to reduce mankind to an equality 
of conditions, and to keep them tiiere, would it be just ? nay, 
would it be compatible with that very equality of n^^to, whidi 
is made by inconsiderate persons a ground of askiug for it ? 
Government have no commission to create a state of things for 
their superintendence ; they are regulators and peace-keepers 
over a state of things made to their hand. They find society 
already in existence ; and it consists of men endowed by heaven 
with equal rights indeed, but who have no manner of equality 
among them as to talents, skill, inclinations, passions, habits, 
advantages of any kind for turning those rights to account. 
Are government to shut their eye» to this distinction and its 
consequences? Are they to undertake that profligates shall 
have as much wealth, and felons as much liberty as men of 
prudence and virtue ? Musjb they call upon the enterprising 
citizen to divide the fruits of his genius and activity with the 
doting sluggard ? Their line of duty is very different. They 
are simply to see fair play among all sorts of competitors in 
the race of juriculture ; taking care that he who wins a prize 
have it all to himself; and on the other hand, that the fool, 
the idler and the knave, who win nothing, have just what they 
win. To protect a right, is to ptotect the use and avails of it ; 
for if the term mean anything, it means a title in the holder of 
the right to whatever he can and does honestly apply it to in 
the way of acquisition. The three original rights that have 
been mentioned are like three metaphysical hands, adapted to 
grasping objects of corresponding qualities, as power and 
opportunity serve. If an individual gather much, it is well ; 
equality of right entitles him t6 it all : and should his gainJB be 
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but the beggar's rags and wallet, theae are the produce of hit 
jural husbandry, and by the seUsame rule of equal jostioe he ia 

entitled to no more. 

I conclude therefore that the constitutional principle under 
remark, instead of giving countenance to the diaorderlj doc- 
trines too often set afloat upon the credit of it, ia entiraly 
conservative in its nature and tendency ; requiring just thia, that 
the proceedings of government agents be without re9pect qf 
persons, and precisely on the assumption that the people have 
identically one set of birthrights under the lavs, be their actual 
conditions ever so dissimilar, ever so widely and even painfully 
contrasted with each other. It is a principle of order and not 
of disorder ; of administration, not revolution. The great evil 
which it is designed to shut out from the country, instead of 
being that of men's natural and incurable .diflferencea of estate 
and condition, is the evil of differences arHfidaUy superadded 
to these, for the purpose of making distinctions where none 
exist by nature ; the evil oi privileged classes, of patented high 
life, lifted otherwise than by merit above the heads of the 
commonalty. Things may do well enough in other lands, 
which our institutions will not bear. Equality with us is nearly 
what I think the French mean hj fraternity. It is a word of 
kindred for the political family ; making one brotherhood of 
us all ; and this according to the analogy of our law of inheri- 
tance, with no eldest sons and no cadets, no halfbloods and no 
bloods above the average of the mass. 

What is inconsistent therefore with the true doctrine of the 
subject, will be easy to discover. 

Dissimilarity of estates in the matter of property, is not. We 
have seen this already. 

Dissimilarity of standing as regards the right of suffrage, is 
not ; although complaints are often heard as if it were. This 
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right is no boon either of nature or of administrBtiTe govern- 
ment ; it 18 a trust from the constitution, rsposed^ upon i^eeial 
considerations, for the country's benefit, apart from all intention 
of peculiar advantage to those who are to exercise it 

Dissimilaritj of participation in the powers, honours^ and 
rewards of public life, is not For office again is a trust, of 
'which the country is alone the rightful beneficiary. And 
because important posts of service are few compared with the 
number of persons who might be willing to fill them, selection 
is unavoidable. To a large extent, the choice of public servants 
is made by the people themselves. And though rulers are 
allowed the patronage, as it is called, of some valuable employ- 
ments, this patronage again is to be used for the people ; it ia 
no incident of political station, but a kind o{ electoral vicarage ; 
a choosing by tlie substituted action (^ a few for many, in the 
great organizing process of the suffrage function. Public men 
are put in the people's place for the purpose, upon a policy of 
convenience, that is, to save the trouble of popular elections 
where tliese can better be dispensed with. And their ageni^ 
is by special commission ; extra-official, suprorofficial ; apper- 
taining to a sovereignty at once beyond and above that of mere 
government, and which admits of no manner of caprice or 
license in the conduct of its ministers. 

Even in what is temied discriminative taxation^ which has 
been a firequent subject of complaint in this connexion, if the 
aim and policy of the legislature be truly national, no acci- 
dental disparity of effects, as between different^asses of m^, 
or sectiotis of country, will involve them in any just reproach 
as acting contrary to the law of equal rights. Should however 
the good of the nation be but the pretext, while the design is 
one of actual favoritism, that law suffers violence. Respect of 
persons lies not in accidents ; the design is tKe main test 
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- On like reason it would seem, that if the freedom of litiga- 
tion be straitened in the poor man and not in the ricb, by 
enactments made with a knowledge that they must have this 
operation, and upon the very intent of curtailing the busineaB 
of the courts by such means; the poor man is oppressed; 
imless indeed it can be shown first, that it is f6r the general 
good to put a fordble restraint upon law business, and secondly, 
that there is no way of compassing .the object by checks less 
partiany impoeed. 

We profess to have no privileged orders of men ; and it is 
against our principles in like manner, to allow any one class of 
persons to be relatively depressed by the laws, save only as this 
may be a casual consequence of measures strictly public in 
their aims, and of general importance. Whatever is really 
necessary for the common welfare, must be submitted to, 
though bearing harder upon some than others; so however 
that the inequality be in every case the least possible. There 
are differences sufficient among human lots, without the aid of 
power to increase the number. It is the beauty of our institu- 
tions, that while they suffer every man to find his own level, 
they put none up or down by artificial means. 

The constitutional precaution against church establishments 
is a fine instance of the national aversion to privileged orders. 
A religious sect, preferred by government, is a privileged order 
of the very worst description ; a kind of ecclesiastical nobility, 
favorable to no one interest of a free country, and which has 
served the cause of despotism alike in the churches and the 
states of Europe for fifteen centuries past. 

On the other hand, we have among us still, in certain quar- 
ters, an evil of an opposite character, which the constitution 
found in the country and was unable to eradicate ; the melan- 
choly evil of a class of human beings forcibly degraded beloto 
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the common level of citizens, and made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for another class, their masters. The slavery 
of the southern states of the irnion is the dark spot upon our 
djsc. 

Yet the reproaches that are cast upon us £rom abroad oi| 
this score, are undeserved ; for besides that our principal 
maligners have had slaves as well as we till a very recent date, 
they are the authors of the very curse they taunt us with ; 
having literally begun and finished the work of entailing it 
upon us while as yet we were colonies. 

What we were to dd with that horrible entailment when at 
length our political dependence ceased, was the problem. The 
well-being of the country called aloud for union. To secure 
this, a compromise was necessary. In yielding to that 
necessity, we did what seemed, iipon the whole, to be for th« 
best. We created no slavery ; we only left it as we found it 
Nay, instead of leaving it spread over the whole land as it had 
been before, we left it limited in extent, and likely, as we 
trusted, to melt at length away under the influence of reason 
and religion, its natural destroyers. 

The constitutional fathers are therefore not to be blamed. 
They went not a step further than it was evidently right to go. 
Slavery was no part of their policy. It was an exception to all 
their rules. They bore with it, for the reason that they could 
not help doing so. They did the very best concerning it that 
could be done in the circumstances — they let it alone ; a civil 
abuse beyond their jurisdiction, and which it was hoped the dvil 
laws would ultimately subdue, with many others alike peculiar 
to their cognizance. 

I refer again to the caution of the language applied by them 

to the subject Instead of the word slave being used in the 

constitution, the softer phrase of ^^ persons held to service^'* was 
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pnfenracL AiArM6,too»thaiwaftwAiroBly 
tet. 8kTei..wo>dor«ni«limport;kifaM««ll 
ing attributes of aerfile >bM6Bwnt» whkh tUM^ «dA i^qadicli^ 
and seTer-ceaaing iDJorj can ciowd into a aaiiie of miiiiiii 
edneii, Theae thbga the eonstitatioii Uma > iw y from, mA 
oonfines its recognition of alaToy (if aoeh it b«) 4o lih« mam 
ftomf qf Mnfia implied in it| the £M3t ot^tMl wAqvfitUm^ Aa| 
mahea the alaye a serrant, bat nothiag wofaa. Ikl- whkk 
reipeot he dasMt with multitadea that are liot iViifianAiiMMi 
Common apprentioea are " held -to aemce." Bona Jiad dawgh 
ten under age are ^ held to sernoe." And wereadia tiieaoii- 
Btitution itielf of penona ''held to ■erTice'*>br * Airsa ^ fMfv. 

So that of alayery, at aifc4, the coattitntion homrs itirihji^, 
Slares, by that description, could not I presume be reoUned 
under the prorision as to fugitiye senrantSp Maoh leaa oMdd 
thej be thus reclaimed as chattds or li^e stodc For bei^g 
permmi they are human bdngs, and have rights of tkeir own : 
are capable of social relations, and have beaveii's nacrant fiw 
entering into them ; sustain relations (^ duty to God himself^ 
which all must hold sacred ; are entitled to be treated by their 
masters as fellow-men, and fellow-travellers towards a reckon- 
ing where balances will be struck upon principles to which the 
distinctions of worldly rank and state can be of no significance 
but as gauges of responsibility. In a word, they are memb^rB 
of the body politic^ owing allegiance to government, and having 
correlative demands upon the guardianship of the laws. To 
my mind this is citizenship. 

Others I know dispute the conclusion. And they do so on 
the ground that not political relationship, and not the rights 
attending it, or a capacity for them, but (icttial freedom in the 
enjoyment of those rights, is what a man must have, to make 
him a citizen. Some have even doubted whether coloured . 
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freemen can be ctticens so long as they experience the measure 
of disfranchisement that is strangely meted out to them a4 
present in most parts of the country. A late eminent writer* 
takes a middle course, allowing free negroes to be citizens, with 
all their wrongs upon their hands, and visiting his political 
outlawry upon slayes only. To accomplish which, he gives ua 
a definition that begs the very point in debate; informing us 
that citizens are ^^free inhabitants, bom within the United 
States, or naturalized under the laws of congie8S.''t Is it sof 
Does dyil bondage take away citizensh^> t The question is in 
form one of words only»but there is some inqxNrtance in dedd* 
ing it correctly! Words have consequences. To shut men 
out of the pale of citizenship because they happen to be locally 
oppressed, is to add political to dvil degradation, and so to 
aggravate their misfortunes ; lending a sort of countenance to 
the wrongs they suffer; excusmg the apathy of the general 
mind towards them ; driving deq>er the nail which has already 
entered their hearts. 

Freedom, like slavery, is a thing of degrees. If then it be es- 
sential to the character of a citizen, how much of it is necessary, 
and how. little can be made to answer? The people of the 
different states of the union are unequally free, and the ine- 
quality is considerable, as might be shown by a hundred 
^ illustrations. Tet all are citizens.- And so are all the people 
of France, while half their presses are muzzled, and the public 
peace is kept rather by arms than by laws and magistrates. 
And so, if I may trust the language of French jurists of Lewis 
the Fourteenth's time, were all the subjects of that tyrant's 
reign. Here are great diversities. We may find yet greater 
by descending to particular instances, A man in jail for debt 

* Chancellor Kent f 2 Comm. S68. 
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hit BOi much Hbertj l^.bim, yet be is a oitisen. The manfaMS 
of Ihe asylmn, imder the diacipliiie of a oelland a strait jacket, 
18 less a friiemaii tluui a slave in actual circnmstanoesy yet he Is 
a citixeii. It is oonoeivable that a persos of sound mind and 
hannl^ morula iahoald be looked up by private villany, fed 
on^lnead and crater, and under peril of his life compelled to 
work a treadmill-— a thraldom not easily paralleled anywhere ; 
yet meihinks the sufEerer would hardly be cast off by the laws 
on this aooounti tad made an alien to his country's institutiona 
just because they fail for the tioae to protect him. BufSanly 
ailrase is not to be thus turned into a function of politieal 
sovereignty for denationalising its victims. 

On the other hand, if slaves are to be regarded as aliena 
simply because they are slaves, see how the doctrine dotheatlie 
master with a power of like nature for exactly the convene 
process. A freeman is a dtizen, we are told, if native bom* 
Very well* And how if not thus bom f Why the^ an act of 
congress is requisite ; a high prerogative oi state supremaqr 
^must be exerted ; the vice of foreign birth must be cured by 
naturalization. Yes, the constitution says so, and we may not 
contradict it. But observe, our slaves are all natives, bondage 
alone being the vice of their condition. Who can relieve them 
of this f Does it take an act of coDgress to do it ? Not at all. 
Every master can emancipate his slaves, and thus take to him- 
self the sovereign and august prerogative of citizen-making, for 
good or evil to the republic as may happen. Even so. An 
absurdity sufficient, one would thiuk, to refute the fancy that 
gives rise to it. 

Let us be more considerate. Enjoyed freedom, enjoyed rights 
of any kind, are not essential to citizenship ; which consists in 
a man's being thus and thus related to his country, be his per- 
sonal condition what it may. Relations do not depend upon 
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the measure of the advantages realized from them. Citizenship 
is a fixed idea. The rights that go along with it are politi- 
cal, rather then civil ; for civil rights, in matter of enjoyment^ 
fluctuate indefinitely, while that relation stands unaltered. Not 
even penal justice, though it often makes strange work with 
men's condition under the government, touches or can touch, 
save by the gallows, their political sonship. Banishment is 
none of our inflictions. As long as life lasts and home resi- 
dence continues, the guiltiest felon cannot be taunted with 
having lost his country, however it may have lost his useful- 
ness. The very convict in the penitentiary lives politically in 
the midst of his civil death. And here is the proof: he owes 
allegiance still, and is still entitled to protection. If he did not 
owe allegiance, he would be incapable of treason ; and had he 
no claim for protection it would not be murder to kill him. He 
is therefore a citizen, however cramped in actual liberty, how- 
ever prostrate in character, however abject in condition. It is 
relationship and not freedom, that makes a man a citizen. 

Do not some authors allow themselves to be misled by vague 
historical recollections 9 It is true the Grecian and the Roman 
slaves were not regarded as citizens. But a moment's reflection 
gives us a reason for this that has no ap(>lication to our times. 
The Gredan and the Roman slaves were not evep personal enti- 
ties within the notice of the laws. They had consequentiy no 
capacity for rights, or for the relations on which rights depend. 
They were legal nullities. 

Person, under the Roman jurisprudence especially, was the 
all-comprehensive word of jural capacity. It took several things 
to fill out the meaning of that word. , One ingredient was 
liberty or the status libertatis ; another, citizenship or the status 
civitatisj a third, family connexion or the status familicB ; and 
so on. These were distinct fractional portions of the law unit 
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jKTton, with which jura! notation, if I may so express myseir, 
b^an. Liberty alone waa not Bnfficient. Litterty with hom&- 
birth added, was not. Till a man could write himself a permn 
complete, he waa nothing. 

And for that matter it is just so now. Yet there is a wide 
difference to be noted. Legal penonality is not eo artificially 
compounded as it used to be, and liberty iu partacular is no 
longer essential to it We live in christian times. Our juris- 
prudence has been christianized. The laws do not wait till a 
man is free before they recognise him. He ia a pereon now in 
■ all drcumstancea. And though in chains for the time, be has 
none the less capacity for rights or relationahipa on that account 
His rights may be obstructed in some points, just as an inno- 
cent freeman may be wrongfully imprisoned ; but he has still a 
country of hia own, and is as truly within its iiegeance as the beat 
of his neighbours are. Our aJaves therefore are citizens, how- 
ever wronged and down-trodden. They have in them, at least, 
what the Greeks meant by iroXirai, as distinguished, not per- 
haps from iteToixm, a sort of middle race between citizens and 
slaves, bnt from x&iai, foreigners ; what civea stood for at Rome, 
as opposed, not to the balf-enfranchised Latins of the neighbor- 
hood, but to peregrhw, or strangers ; what the French, even 
under their kings, call citoyena, in contradistinction from aubaint 
or itranfferg ; in short, what aitbjecli are in English pohty, as 
contrasted with aliens.* 

Nor ia there anything inconsistent with this doctrine in the 
manner in which our southern servitudes are allowed to affect 
the representative weight of the slave districts in the general 

* It i« worth notice that Potliier, in tiie lewnd title of his ' l^ait^ de) 
Fertonnei,' puta rtgnicolt as the preoiae B7DoQ<rm of citoyen. WUeh 
Moms a definition jaat to taj purpose. 
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governmeiit Men are oflten heard to talk of the representatkm 
of those districtB as increased by the presence of shivery, m the 
proportion of three to five of its subjects added to the free po- 
pulation. U slaves were mere chattels, that woidd be true. 
But take them for persons, the same as white citizens, and what 
then f Does not the three-fifths compromise assume another 
aspect i Instead of its giving an increase of representation to 
the slave districts, it has just the opposite efiect Instead of 
making them politically stronger at Washington in the propor- 
tion of three to five <^ the slave inhabitants added to the free 
population, it makes a ratio of two to five, added in like manner, 
the other way ; that is to say,- they are so much weaker in the 
national coundls than they would be were their slaves but ordi- 
nary servants, such as the constitution tekes them for. So that 
while this document lends no aid to the oppression by which 
Hie servitudes in question are aggravated, its adjustment of the 
representative scale is actually of a nature to discourage that 
abuse. And if those immediately concerned do not see the 
matter thus, it is because they practically overlook the drcom- 
stence that slaves are men. 

In a word, whatever violence is done in the country to the 
great principle of equality embalmed in the declaration of inde- 
pendence, it is civil, not political violence ; local, not general ; 
and the constitution is guiltless. I am strenuous in this, for it 
is importent, and I say generally, that except the necessary dis- 
pateh of public business in some cases by a constrained service 
not otherwise to be had, and which is always without dispa- 
ragement of personal rights, we have no political servitudes of 
any kind. Towards government, our rule of freedom is abso- 
lutely uniform. All the great liberties that have been enume- 
rated — ^home-residence, keeping and bearing arms, access to 
courUr and magistrates, the habeas-corpuii petition, speech and 
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the press, are rights of which no class, no individual, can be 
deprived by federal power. Arms, it is probable, will be denied 
to slaves as heretofore, by local enactments, and doubtless for 
sufficient reasons of local police. It has even been attempted 
to shut the doors of congress against the wants and griefs of the 
slave population by restraints upon the right of petition ; but 
that project ultimately failedi The constitution is for all. It 
has no preferences. Politically the very slave is free. 

8. I name one liberty more. And though it be one of which 
law-writers hdve taken no notice in this connexion, it seems to 
me the diamond of the casket. I refer to the right the people 
exercise a9 authors and upholders of the common-law. 

The distinction between common and statute law is familiar 
to every one. In both the people may be truly said to govern 
themselves, but with different degrees of directness^ They make 
statutes through the agency of the legislature, anjl judicial com- 
mon law by the mouth of the courts ; but the original concoc- 
tion of the sentiments and customs on which the action, of the 
bench mainly depends, is under God the people's own work 
in proper person. 

Even as regards the agencies here mentioned, namely, those 
of legislation and judicature, the latter (contrary to vulgar opi- 
nion I admit) is much the more modest and safe of the two in 
its very nature. And if this can be made to appear, the people 
should be cautious how they suflfer the common-law jurisdic- 
tion of the judges to be narrowed by legislative encroachment. 

Legislative agents are appointed it is true for shorter terms 
than the judges, and come oftener and fresher from the bosom 
of society. But other circumstances more than countervail this. 
Their business, in the common understanding of it, is that of 
making laws, and making them at pleasure ; a fearful ojQSce, 
opening an unbounded range of employment to those in charge 
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of ity and sudi as, if it do not turn their heads, is apt to put 
them in a mood of action rather speculative than heedful of 
precise exigencies, rather towering than prudent, rather bold 
than wise. 

On the other hand the judges are bu^ the laws' servants j 
declaring, expounding, applying them, as already existing and 
in force, without the least pretension to authorship in the matter. 
Here is a wide difference of function, and one that must have ha 
influence on the views and characters of the functionaries. 
Judges are ministers of justice and of public order ; ever heal- 
ing the wounds of the social system, and never making experi- 
ments upon it, or putting its capacity of suffering to the proof 
by official games of chance. The longer consequently that 
they hold their places, the better ; since their power of useful- 
ness improves continually by experience. 

There is a vulgar jealousy abroad against what has been the 
usual tenure of the judicial office, *by good behaviour,' which it 
is grudgingly said, gives the incumbent a freehold, making him 
a judge for life. Yet how for life ? Can it be otherwise than 
by his fulfilling the condition of that tenure down to the last 
moment ? Would to God we had more officers for life upon 
those terms. 

And what I pray is the tenure by which the power of legis- 
lation is . held ? I mean when it is held for many years in 
succession, or with occasional intervals, as may happen ? Is 
it the same tenure ' by good behaviour,' so feared and hated in 
the men of the bench ? Or is it demagogy ? If the former, 
away with your jealousy ; and if the latter, 'judge righteous 
judgment' as to the comparative safety of the law-making and 
law-executing functions in regard to the public liberty. 

It is however upon no comparison of agencies that the 
question in hand is to turn. There are other points^of view 
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ta be tefcen. Jik^jiet are not the withors of the oommooi-lftw 
sjBteikL Under God^ at I hare said before, ita aufhore are the 
people themaelTes. They make it ; they amend and modify it 
from time to time, in parti admitting of change (for there are 
pAitB that do not) and near all thdr libertiee are more or lets 
nonriihed and uph^ by this means. 

Let V8 be particular. The weight of the matter will 
justify it. 

The oomndODL law consiBts mainly of two branches: <mi 
eesentiaUy mora/, the other cuitomaryj or depending on tua^ 
fyr. the eU^pMkion it imposes. Both indeed are evidenced by 
cuHtom, but I can that moral which is such in its own natnre^ 
atid not merely by the f<»ce of usage. 

Now the people's anthonhip in what is here termed the; 
customary branch, will be denkd by none. Usages, resnltii^ 
in custom, are frequent subjects of proof in court; and con- 
fessedly, when they are established by proof (no pre-e3dsting 
law hindering) they have a \egil force of their own, and judges 
have no choice but to give effect to them. 

Instances of this abound at the present day, after the same 
kind of operation has been going on for centuries. Imagine 
then what a mass of rules have been thus added to this portion 
of our polity. One would think the whole stock of possible 
additions must have been long ago completed. The fact that 
the work is still in progress, only shows the infinitude to which 
the variety of human usages may extend. How much of our 
unwritten economy is due to this source, were hard to say. 
Certainly an immense proportion of the business part of it 
Take a single head — the law-merchant for example, itself a 
world — and what but custom do we see and hear and brieathe 
throughout its vast extent ? 

But how as to the myr^l branch -of the frystexAf What, 
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you 'will pofiubly inquire, becomes of the people^s authoraliip 
here? and who but the deity can (mpinaie principles in 
morals! 

Very true. The elements are doubtless divine. And for 
the purposes of the divine goyemment, where the work of 
justice and judgment proceeds upon the evidence of the hearts 
of men directly looked upon by the all-seeing eye, and no 
machinery of courts and witnesses and ceremonial practice is 
employed, they answer perfectly without change of form. But 
our occasions are di£ferent. The dvil state is not modelled 
after the simplicity of God's government It is a complicated, 
and a comparatively clumsy contrivance of our own. Its eco- 
nomy is all human ; neithw instituted nor specifically legislated 
for by him. His legislation is for nun, and not for politic 
eocietiee. These he saSers us to establish for ourselves. They 
are artificial things. We make them what they^ are, partly by 
written constitutions, partly by statutes, partly by common law. 
As a christian people we naturally draw upon Christianity for 
the ethics of the system. And in doing so we take just what 
the system seems to us to require ; performing an office like 
that of the lacteals of the human body, which absorb and carry 
into all its parts the needed and congenial nutriment for keep- 
ing them alive and in health. The divine laws find their way 
into the body-politic through the popular mind, by an insen- 
sible absorption of their vital principles. Some of them indeed 
are unsuitable to its uses. Those of church observances for 
instance. The people make the selection however at their dis- 
cretion. So far as they are free, nothing can enter into their 
economy but as it meets their approbation. . If they were 
pagans, christian ethics might not answer their views. As 
christians, ihey certainly can never adopt or legalize the ethics 
of the heathen world. Whatever they are in their own 
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ohanotera, the ethical ehanieCer of ihm lawi mmi t oamp aBd. 
They would not be free if it did not 

Will it be imagined that the courts act for them in Aam 
matten t They do indeed act for them, but they do it aa aer^ 
Vanta and not aa mastera. The last p<nnt from which s natioii 
of freemen can be driven, is that of judging for themadtea m 
matten of oonadenoe. 

BeaideB, if the power were given to the conrts, two inooiiH 
patiblejariadictions wonld be miited in their handa; renderii^ 
them, in more or leta extent, the makon aa well aa ezeootom 
of the lawa they administer* 

Sofne may find themselTes embarraased with the notion, too 
vaguely set afioat in certain quarters, that our common law ja 
English^ and so, not truly under popular controL Thefiwi 
that the fiithen brought much <^ it along with them from 
England may be readily conceded. Neit to their religion ihegr 
thought it the richest treasure they could bring. jNTor did 
their value for it diminish afterwards, as the anxious stress laid 
in many of the early state constitutions upon the popular right 
of holding fast to it, may witness. Yet it soon ceased to be 
English as a whole. The plant was exotic, but it became by 
degrees naturalized ; took well to our climate ; and under a 
course of nurture in a republican soil fraught with the purest 
aliment of freedom, it put forth new leaves, new branches ; 
grew all the better for having some of the old limbs lopped ; 
till at length it became symmetrically and characteristically 
American, so that a Briton would be as loath to claim it now 
as we to part with it. Of its English substance much of 
course remained. Is that to our prejudice ? Morals and cus- 
toms, remember, make up its bulk. And what if a mere 
custonf had its origin in a foreign land ? Custom is a result 
of usage. If the usage be convenient, take the law thankfully 
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that upholds it And if not convenient, drop the usage and 
the law together. The way is open. Moral laws, it is true, 
are not so easily put aside. But still; whether England pre- 
ceded us in the use of them, matters not. The English are a 
christian people like ourselves. And what they have drawn 
from the very same ethical fountain that we drink at, must be 
alike healthful to both nations. Even if they have in any way 
perverted the truth, or mixed it up with things we do not like, 
the great standard is in our hands as well as theirs ; let us 
correct their errors. The way again h open. It is one of the 
advantages of the unwritten polity, that truth and reason can 
always amend it where amendment is desirable. 

I speak of popular truth and reason, not judicial. The 
judges can correct their own decisions, but it is not for them 
to alter the laws upon which those decisions are founded. 
They are ministers of justice; not fabricators of the rules 
which it is the business of their ministry to enforce. These, 
from the nature of the case, preexist. When once a judicial 
judgment is arrived at, it becomes a precedent, and has 
authority in the matter of future decisions^ Yet how ? Not 
as a law by itself; there is no pretence of that ; but simply as 
respectable evidence of what the law is. And this evidence is • 
confessedly liable to question. For as often as courts become 
satisfied upon reflection that a precedent is wrong, they set 
aside its evidence without scruple. This is every day's practice. 

Many times^ no doubt, decisions run into refinements which 
the people have no knowledge of, and are even incapable of 
understanding ; much more, of originating. Such refinements 
however are in general but technical deductions from principles 
quite simple .in themselves, combined it may be with peculiar 
facts, and peculiar notions of policy besides, suggested by cir- 
cumstances. Any subject of knowledge, any subject of popular 
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opinion, may be pushed to extremes of artificial law, beyond 
the reach of common intelligence, while yet the people's right 
to regard it still as their own, and still to treat it so in prac- 
tice, remains unaltered. 

Tf I mistake not, the process of turning christian morals 
into common-law rules by the .action of the universal mind, 
admits of easy illustration. Let us see. 

The bible teaches us that selfishness is ever opposed to 
righteousness and justice ; so that a man's well-doing under 
strong temptations of interest to the contrary, is seldom to be 
counted on. Common experience teaches the sanoe thing. 
It is therefore a first truth in morals ; but it is naturally want- 
ing in legal form for purposes of civil administration. 

Suppose two neighbours have a quarrel about a wrong 
sustained by one of them, and the question arises, who shall 
judge between them ? Every one will say, not the wrongdoer; 
no, nor yet the injured party. Why ? Because they are both 
interested, and liable to a selfish bias. This, all will tell yon, 
is a disqualification. Go the rounds of the community, and 
you will get but one answer. It is the public sentiment. 
Shall we fly in the face of that ? Impossible. What every- 
body forbids, is under effectual prohibition, and our ethical 
rule is now legal. Who has made it such ? Not the deity. 
He furnished the elements only. Not the judges. They 
have not been called upon. Yet it is scored indelibly upon 
the popular mind, that no man ought to he a judge in his own 
cause ; and it is part of the judicial economy of the land that 
he shall not. 

The duty of benevolence is another first truth in morals. Men 
are bound to live for others as well as themselves. When no 
precise relations exist between parties, it is indeed a duty too 
delicate for human laws to enforce, for there is nothing to 
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measure it by ; we call it charitj, and leave the principle to its 
own instincts. But as far as definite relations appear, and laws of 
civil ocHistraint are possible, benevolence on one side becomes a 
• debt due to rights upon the other, and so there is something 
for the laws to take hold on. What I ought to give to a 
beggar in the street, is a point of conscience which no magis- 
trate can resolve for me. But what I owe to my family or the 
state ; to the corporation I am a member of ; to my master, 
servant, or the man I am trustee for ; these are matters of civil 
obligation which I must attend to at my peril. And though 
it be the law of love that should still govern me as a 
principle, yet if I do not listen to its biddings, other laws will 
speak to me in tones i may not disregard. Nor will their 
language be a mere reiteration of the second great mandate of 
the gospel ; it will rather be the substance of that mandate, 
drawn out into several forms of specific application, cognizable 
by the courts, as parts of the law of the land. 

And how, I ask again, are we to explain the metamorphosis? 
Take the single relationship of country, and tell me how the 
doctrine of compulsory allegiance grows out of it ; that is, by * 
what agency. It is a common law doctrine, involving many 
specific rules of duty. But whence ? God is silent on the 
subject. And when judges sit in judgment upon cases of fact, 
they profess to decide according to law^ that is, to some law in 
force already. And the very first case of the kind that ever 
came before them was decided in like manner. They declare 
the law, and make evidence of their understanding of it That 
is all. 

A man, we will suppose, is chosen overseer of the poor, and 
refuses the office. Upon application to a grand jury he is 
indicted of misdemeanor and the court punish him. Why ? 
It is a rule of constitutional common law, made either by the 
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bench or the people, thttt when a citizen is appointed U> such 
ft service he must render it whether he will or no. But 
the bench is itscif a creature of the constitution, and can hardly 
be supposed competent to react creatively upon the source of ' 
its own heing. The true law-givers are the people therefore. 
And there is no escape from the conclusion. 

Indeed the fact tliat the common taw is unierilCen, settJea tha 
point for ever. If the judges made it in virtue of their special 
authority, it would issue from under their hands, not in the 
shape of judgments, but of etiifls, which are necessarily phra- 
seological, or couched in a precise form of words. A judgment 
binds as evidence, till it is found erroneous ; Sut parties and 
privies'to the particular case, excepted, it never binds direotly as 
law. It is to the law enforced by it what a commentary is to a 
text. And as the text and commentary cannot change places 
and retain their respective styles of composition, neither is it 
possible in the nature of things, that a judgment should take 
effect as a genera! edict, or a general edict as a judgment. The 
common law has therefore an essential distinction in being 
unenaeled, vnwritlen. Its philosophical locality is the public 
tiind ; its pkilosophteal form, poptdar sentiment. And thus 
the people's prerogative of making; it for themselves, without 
agencies of any kind whatever, becomes intelligible. 

But how, yon will ask, do courts get at it then ? Id matters 
of custom, they get at it originally by proof of nsage,'aBd 
afterwards by the evidence of their own decisions on the sub- 
ject Where moral principles are involved, the christianized 
moral sense of the age and country, common to all men, is the 
universal interpreter in cases of first impression, aided howerer, 
in iurther progress, by the views these cases happen to develop. 
As to points of policy and art, which form the supplement of 
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this branch of legal science, judicial ingenuity leads the way, 
and case-law follows in train. 

The sum is this. God gives us moral elements, but does not 
work them up into civil-law regulations. For settling these, 
men are left to be their own lawgivers — ^paying due respect 
always to the ethical principles of the divine government. And 
such is the congeniality of the rules of that government with 
the moral sense of mankind, that the people fall naturally into 
corresponding usages of thought, feeling, and action, in their 
social affairs, at the same time that these usages are diversified 
by a vast multitude of special adaptations, each resulting in a 
canon of convenience or duty for cases of a particular class. I 
say usages of thought and feeling, as well as of action ; for in 
both, it is the general habit that makes the rule. What all 
thia people think and feel to be right in any one of these cases, 
they are sure to regard as law for individuals ; and if judges 
are invoked, they have no choice but to do likewise. Every- 
body's sentiment in the matter running one way, everybody's 
will goes spontaneously along with it ; so that if the universal 
will can be converted into law by the act of a few delegated 
agents announcing it as theirs, much more ought universal 
sentiment to be regarded as law in points where it is still better 
known without that ceremony, being proclaimed by the infal- 
lible dictates of a common nature divinely instructed. 

Having arrived at this conclusion (which, from the supposed 
novelty of the views explained in getting to it, I have used 
some length of illustration to prepare the reader for) I now 
proceed to my main object, its political bearings. 

First then, let it be noted well, that while in the enacting of 
statutes the people's government of themselves is indirect, that 
is, by an agency of public men appointed for the purpose ; on 
the other hand, in making common law regulations their «<2f* 

11 
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gtmemnuHt i$ dirtetand perianal^ with no hmnftn Toiot but 
their own to say a word in the matter. 

Thia, I take it, is an important difference. It shows the 
common-law branch of our liberties to be more decidedly 
d$moeratie than the rest And thought the fact may be oned 
equivocal value by itseli^ there are things to be. said in oonr 
nezion ihat will relieve it of all doubUk ■ Democraoy k at 
least conceivable without its ordinary victe ; and so fiur aa •our 
polity is pf the common-law stamp, it is democratio in. jqat 
the form of that conception. 

What are the ordinary vices here referred to t Bdefly^ they 
are detrngo^ i pauumaUj haaty^ ignarant eaunteh.; and initor 
bilityy as a consequence of these. . . 

Now the people being. tb«r own lnw-makers in the oonunqm- 
law department, have there no offices to bestow. D^nagcgoes 
are therefore out of the question. 

And in doing their own work in that department, the people 
have occasion for only two kinds^ of knowledge^ namely, what 
usages are convenient in business — a point they cannot help 
knowing from experience ; and what are the great principles, of 
right and wrong — a matter familiar universally to their moral 
sense. Of course, they will not abuse their power through 
ignorance, Nor are haati/ measures possible in any bad sense, 
where conscience is the operator, its first decisions being com- 
monly the best. Much less can there be a premature despatch 
in establishing customs by usage. And to speak of ^^^ion as 
likely to precipitate or prevent the judgments of mankind upon 
general rules of conduct whether in business or m'orals, as 
contradistinguished from specific measures of interest, were of 
course childish. 

As to instability, the causes of it failing, the thing itself ia 
unUkely to be realized ; not to mention the historical fact, that 
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of all eBtities of a legal nature, common-law onstoins and 
morals ijre notoriously the most abiding; the statute-book 
being a sea of bubbled- in comparison. . 

So that the democracy of the popular law-^giving on these' 
heads, is a thing of v^alue ttrithont abatements ; gold without 
alloy. * 

Secondly, although the common law as well as the statute- 
book must have judges to execute it (in which respect the scales 
are even between the two) there are dang»« connected with 
the agency of legislation that deserve particular notice. 

Shall we argue from th^ nature of things ? The power of 
that agency is great, and extremely trying to the character <rf 
the possessors. Though men were as pure as angels they are 
not as wise. Nor can thei^ purity itself be always vouched for 
under the temptations of such an office. 

Shall we appeal to history ? What but ambition of sove- 
reign power, and the ruthless game of playing it off amiss, does 
history treat of? 

In our own experience I shall attempt no specifications. The 
fact that the people's conservative care of the government has 
been hitherto directed in chief measure to the legislative depart- 
ment, tells its own story. I will venture two suggestions 
however in a general way: first, that we have sometimes seen 
congress imder a dangerous presidential infiuence (the only 
state of things that can well Exhibit the political executive in a 
posture formidable to public liberty) and next) that both con- 
gress and the minor legislatures are subject to an influence 
more dangerous still, from the ferocious workings of party- 
spiiit, the attendant curse and usual destroyer of free institu- 
tions. These certainly are great evils. Nor can the electoral 
oversight be counted on in all cases for timely correction. 
When I add, that they are evils unknown to common-law 
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g0f«niBi€iit| I am sure I make a itatemeiit diai afaiould dnnr 
aUeatkm to some of the reddeit law-^iterprisea of the daj. . 

Thirdly, asi^e f^m perila oi the fatare, I affirm that nMi 
are pruently Jreer under common-law regiment within iti 
proper range, than it is posable for them to be under a aobati^ 
tuted regiment of statutes. In other words, the common Imt 
sits easier upon their actiye pursuits. There is less friction of 
machinery. Indeed the common law works with no finotion «| 
all ; for being a direct creation of the public, mind^ and that nl 
the very matter of men's liberty, it fits their occasions exactly. 

Not so with statutes ; which ar# things of artificial oontri- 
Tanoe, necessary to a certain extent, but worse a greaA Ami 
than useless beyond that limit Their working is uneasy and 
troublesome. Freedom suffers from them more or less apooid* 
ing as they are well or ill conceiyed and adapted ; but italw^ni 
suffers, and not seldom more than is atoned for by the good 
they da 

Let two or three suggestions be weighed. 

(1.) Statutes precede experience, while common-law deci- 
sions follow it ; and the common law itself grows naturally out 
of numberless cases of fact, insensibly classified and reasoned 
from by an intelligent community. 

(2.) Statutes beiog phraseological and confined to books, it 
is hard to bring them home to the familiar knowledge of the 
people ; whereas the great principles of common-law justice 
have their very life-place in the popular mind. A difference 
of Tast importance. For if the tyranny of will-government liea 
much in the uncertainty of its laws, a goTernment by statutes 
imperfectly published is objectionable on the same account. 
To be subject to the penalties of a law unknown, is not law 
freedom. 

(3,) Even when the details of a statute are made truly and 
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thoroughly public (no eveiy-day event) they are not apt to 
commend themselyes, as common-law judgments do, to the 
conscientious reverence of mankind. Another portentous dif- 
ference. The citizen often finds his common sense, perhaps his 
moral sense, directly crossed by a statute regulation. When 
that happens, he is oppressed. And even where statutes -put 
no force upon hi» conscience, he cannot feel the same regard 
for a page in the statute-book as for a living axiom in his own 
bosom ; and his obedience wants the alacrity of spontaneous 
action. First truths in morals do not abridge his liberty ; but 
written commands, that involve him in formal readings and 
constructions, may and must have that effect in some degree. 

(4.) Statute government, according to the settled dc^ctrine of 
interpretation applied to its laws, is a government by the mil 
of the legislature ; and puts the citizen upon a study of that 
mil as the very essence of his rule of life. 

This would startle us if we had not heard it so often and 
habitually in the forum as to have our freemanly sense of its 
political import dulled by the repetition. The legislative will f 

We legislate indeed by popular agents, chosen for short 
terms. And these agents couch their will in set phrase, and 
puUish it (after a fashion) before its legal character becomes 
practical. Still, as compared with the common-law portion of 
our polity, statutes govern arbitrarily ; that is, by sovereign 
precept. And however indispensable this kind of government 
may be in the general system, let us have no more of it than 
we reasonably must It has its place ; but out of that place it 
is a mode of constraint less favourable to freedom, and, as I 
think, to public virtue, than the gentle rule of reason and 
principle at the common law. 

(5.) One thing at least may be said of statute government ; 
it is as changeful and capricious in its operation as will govern- 



ments in almoBt any other form are wont to bt» Wbe 
deny thiat 

And instead of the evil being the lets k^ the popular qoalitj 
of the ag^ta, and the brevity of their term of office^ it is greaflje 
aggravated by these circumstances. Look abroad. Is thore •• 
nation upon earth where the statute book is so exceeding frail aii4 
variable as with.ns f Our legislators from yeac»to year arenlostiy 
new men, coming up from. the people and going back to* ihem 
again in a course of ceaseless alternations. Everyone in his ivak 
does something for the statute book ; and nearly everyone aeema 
traught with the amiable ambition of adding some whim of 
his own to the museum of its curioeitieSk To make room fon 
his bauble, some other bauble must be removed, or a new niche 
oat for his accommodation. Changes of all sorts jtake plaofib 
Old things are done away, and if all things do not beoome 
new, it is not for wapt of diligence in the operates. At any 
rate, not a twelvemonth passes but the grand total has a nnil- 
titude of features just put on, and has lost a multitude that 
were there in all their bravery a twelvemonth before. 

And is this a book of canons for freemen to live by ? Will 
it answer them in concerns of essential morals ? Things 
morally indifferent may, if you please, be trifled with. Not so 
the great themes of the common law. Indeed, fluctuation of 
legal policy is everywhere a curse to popular freedom. How 
can a man be truly free who has to be continually on the look- 
out for legislative innovations uppn the economy of his rights 
and duties ? Will it not damp his energies ? Will it not put 
his enterprise in check ? Is not fear, is not suspense, a hin- 
drance to everything in active life ? 

Upon the whole, the people's right to make law for them- 
selves in matters of conscience and convenient usage, so far 
forth at least as they are generally and notoriously agreed upon 
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the subject, seems a right of great rake, vhich- no earthly con- 
sideration should induce thein to resign^ Their proceeding in 
the use of it has none of the infirmities, and incurs none of the 
hazards, of ordinary legislation. It is in the first place a bu»- 
ness of detail, the tribunal of public opinion forming* its conclu- 
sions, as the official courts do, case by case, and mostly in the 
very way of distributive justice. Ambition, speculation, are out 
of thjQ question. Common sense, christianly instructed, does all 
the work, and does it by an insensible, but genuine induction 
of particulars, that scarce admits of error in the results. The 
judges, in the people's behalf, repeat the demonstration after 
them, and make learned evidence of those results, which 
therefore become visible materials in the great structure of 
the legal system ; almost the only materials of a really per- 
manent nature to be found in it. 

And as might be expected from the nature and origin of the 
common law, this part of our economy is, in the second place, 
emphatically, and by contradistinction from the legislative will, 
the law of freedom, I say in contradistinction from the statute 
book. Let no man doubt it. Attempts are making in some 
places to have the whole common law codified^ as the term is ; 
in other words, put all in statutory form ;• taken quite out of 
the people's hands, and made over to the arbitrament of dele- 
gated power. God preserve us from so great a calamity. 
Th« people need no help but that of the judges in mana- 
ging this part of their concerns. Nor ia it possible they 
should give place here to the legislature, without incurring 
several dangers. Nearly all delegated power is dangerous, and 
ought therefore to be dealt out with a rigid correspondence of 
measure to the occasion for it. To surrender to the manage- 
ment of a few, things perfectly cognizable and manageable by 
the universal mind, were foolhardiness. The very morals of the 
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oountiy we implicated in the qneetioii* For ocmunoii 
upon a point of morally is monl eenee. Law eikhica^ left to 
themselyea, oombine eisentiaUy with the ethioB of Qod'a g O Te i»- 
ment They are things of consdenoe, and the ealtiTaAian of 
them in conrt practice promotes ezceedin^y the dominioii of 
consciaioe over our dyil affidis. Yf^ yon deprive the citiaen 
of his common-law associations, and give him cold edicta of 
authority instead t Will you make his soul a deserti tli|it yon 
may write hierogiyphics of power on its sands t And bear is 
ndnd, your bieroglyphios will not stand the simoom of legisi*- 
tire inyention. They must soon be obliterated, to make room 
far other qMcimens of law-making chirography, alike uninto- 
resting to the common people, and alike transient. Oh, it is 
dangerous to go from fixed principles to ever changing forma ; to 
giye up the spiritualities of heart-dtiaenship for the dead litoal 
of a corpus jUrit civiUs on paper. No doubt the common Lsw, 
if you kill it and rest there, will reviye again. But the raeo- 
▼ery will be slow, and may even foil to gire us back in the end 
the yery life that was lost ; for the revival will be more or less 
perfect, according as newly fabricated institutions harmonise 
or dash with its proper elements. 

Besides, we have a practice of periodical revisions as regards 
the statute-book, that might be fatal to all hope of the people's 
ever regaining their common law position, should they once 
abandon it and allow the legislature to sweep everything into 
their jurisdictional vortex. A code, a book of statutes twenty 
tim^s enlarged beyond its present dimensions, would render the 
revisory process yet more frequently necessary than now. So 
that the people will never see their common law again, if once 
they consent to let it go. 

Will they not lay to heart then, that the law of their libertiea 
is at stake! What considerable liberty have they, civil or 
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political, by legislative fHvom*? Will you say the habeas- 
eorpus? Nay, the habeas-dorpus act is mainly declarative. 
The right it makes so much of is emisently a common law 
right And it is not a little remarkable that our fundamental 
lawmakers, in dealing with a right like that, should have 
annexed it in one respect to the permanent jurisdiction of 
the legislature, by giving them an important power over it 
for the future, even a power of absolute suspension, in certain 
events. The case is worth remembering. Set men to legislate 
upon the right of petition, or of speech itself, and who can 
answer for it that they would not make a similar reservation ? 
The common law is better appreciated in England. I hope 
our undervaluing it has not arisen from that circumstance. 
Mr. Jefferson misconceived it altogether as un-American. More 
knowledge would have corrected his mistake. The British 
parliament, to their praise be it said, have generally treated 
the common law with due reverence since the tyrant dynasties 
expired; relieving it occasionally from embarrassments, but other- 
wise letting it alone. They know historically its natural rela- 
tion to the public liberty. They know the public liberty was 
bred under its nursing care ; kept alive in its arms, with every 
possible discouragement around, from the conquest to the revo- 
lution. All the great statutes of liberty in England are a kind ^ 
of common-law statutes ; the spirit of the common law was in 
them ; as it was also in the popular mind ; feeding the fire of 
that noble zeal, which at long intervals, hoping against hope, 
and gathering courage from adversity, forced their passage. 
English liberty is Saxon. And so is the English common law. 
They came down together, mutually supported and supporting, 
from the days of Alfred, who wished his people to be free as their 
thoughts, and nearly compassed the desire. By God's blessing, 
the two travellers made at length a further movement, and 
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cftme over die great waters, hnnd in band, to cbeer this western 
world. If it be true, as true it is undoubtedly, that Saxon 
liberty ia tlie only liberty we know deserving ibe name, there 
is another truth worth treasuring up, and it ie this, that such 
liberty has never yet been heard of but in companionship with 
SasoD common law. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



COKCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 



If then a citizen were asked to give an account of hinaself in 
the matter of his freemanly pretensions, what would he say f 
What ought he to say ? The inquiry is a grave one. I will 
venture a word or two of caution while it is upon his hands. 

And first, let him see to it, that ignorance do not condemn 
him to stand mute. A people that do not understand thorough- 
ly what liberty is, are neither worthy the blessing, nor likely 
long to enjoy it I may say the same of individuals with very 
little qualification. Every one is bound to know for himself^ 
and at his peril as a shareholder in the general stake of the 
constitution, the great principles of the polity under which he 
lives, especially in a land of popular institutions like ours. 

But in the next place it is possible, as facts unfortunately 
show, to do worse than standing mute ; for it is possible to mis* 
conceive the subject altogether, and so to talk idly about it ; 
ignorance running into practical error ; the blind leading the g 
blind. 

To avoid which, a number of truths should be well consider- 
ed in the outset. Liberty is an effect, and not an independent 
essence ; a result of politic order ^ and not an element of wild 
nature, older than society itself. Ingenious men may speculate 
as they will about the supposed freedom of doing as one pleases ; 
of being under no restraining or constraining influences ; with 
other figments of that class : the sooner we disabuse our minds 
of such illusions the better ; they are mischievous. 
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Much leflB can we afford to follow them, into the fant aati fl 
combination in which they have been Bometimea Teproaented 
aa conatituting a sort of barbarian headaprmg to the liberty of 
civilized men ; to whom politic society is thought to be a means 
of preaervingy in part cnly^ a freedom enjoyed by savages in 
much larger measure, nay in perfect plenitude I To aay of 
auch a dream that it is fidse, is not enough. It stands in hide- 
ooa contrast with the truth. Tnifa and Russians are freer tfawa 
aavagea. And the evidence of the &ct is flagrant — tAey mm 
do mort \^ih the liberty they have* Is this denied f It is in 
vain to talk about ** the state of nature" in such a conneaon. 
NaiwraUy (if that means antecedently to politic institutioiia) 
men are alavea. Such is my doctrine. It is the great office of 
government to emancipate them. See the -operation. €K>verfi^ 
ment does in the moral world what tb^ brooding Spirit did of 
dd in the natural : — ^it brings order out of chaos; form, mf- 
zangement, harmony, out of an inconceivable jumble and pei^ 
plenty of shapeless things. Despotic government itaelf does 
something in this way ; I mean, bringH some relief to the in- 
sufferable thraldom of ^' nature's " anarchy. True, the relief is 
inadequate, and small thanks are wont to be rendered for it. 
Benefits which are very meagre in comparison with what they 
ought to be, pass sometimes for inuch less than they are really 
worth. And for aught I know, the little that a bad government 
does for its subjects, may serve by contrast to enhance the enor- 
mity of its failure to do more ; just as a few faint rays of light, 
let in upon an abyss of utter darkness, will rather increase than 
diminish the seeming intensity of the night around, which they 
are too feeble to dispel. 

Happily, all government is not despotic, arbitrary. There ia 
auch a thing as law and government united, consolidated ; — an 
almost infinite advance of improvement beyond the rude poli- 
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ties of czars and sultans. Look at England ; look at Ameriea. 
It is only necessary to name them. Here, at last, freedom 
stands forth in full dimensions. Here, a man is a man, and 
takes the port of one. Not surely as retaining more of the 
savage than \b found elsewhere, but precisely for the opposite 
reason, that he is clothed with the securities of a thoroughly 
regulated public order, and is thus become enfranchised to a 
degree of which the children of the forest never dreamed. His 
powers and activities are set at large ; may go where they will, 
do what they will, unhindered. He must not wrong his neigh- 
bour to be sure ; he must not cripple, sequester, or dishonour 
himself: but within the bounds of reason and good morals 
(which it is always license and crime, not liberty, to transgress) 
he may attempt anything, everything, and compass all that his 
abilities are equal to; fearless of lets and jostlings from his 
fellow men, whom the laws are sure to punish if they molest 
him. In a word, he is free ; and it is an advantage he is debtor 
for entirely to the legal securities with which he is surrounded. 
The laws, the laws, are his emancipators. 

Away, therefore, with all speculative fancies which are calcu- 
lated to impair the popular sense of obligation to the laws of 
> the land. Next to God and revelation, law-government is our 
greatest benefactor. And it is well to bear it in mind. We 
are not like to love our institutions too much in any aspect of 
• their merits. And it is leading us grievously astray to tell us, 
that instead of owing to them the very existence of our liberty, 
we are only to regard them as putting that liberty under divers 
curtailments and limitations foreign to its natural state. The 
government of America may not be perfect ; though I believe 
it is as nearly so upon the whole as it will ever be, or indeed 
as the infirmity of human things allows. Grant however that 
it comes short of some men's notions of attainable perfection. 



Well, how arft we to think ci this shortoomiiigf As • pon* 
tire offenoel'— » crimiiial perpetradon f * SttppooBg the ^ooiMtl- 
tntion fails to make us altogether as free as we ooold wish^^re 
we thereupon to saj, it robs.ns t — stakes from ni a fireedom that 
we had befbref — degrades as from the palmy ^state of tm- 
tnre" hj gratidtoas disfrandiisementf And shall we traad 
the paths of our allegiance in the spirit of these aoonsatioiiat 
Much more, are we to cany sadi a spirit into the portentooa 
business of so-c(41ed r^form^ with which the oomitrj is eontlniiT 
al) J agitated from end to end f 

Hie pronises are wrong, and theeendnsion wrong* Hie 
oonstitntion ^va only, and takes nothing away. It is omjiaa* 
tion,ii is goyemment, it is law, that endows ns with the Hberty 
we enjoy. Letns remember where to pay oar thanks. Amd 
when that fearfal bosiness ai reform comes up again (ala% 
when will it be sasptoded f ) and the body of oar constitotsoniil 
polil^ is again doomed to saigical treatment (alas, when will 
its wounds be long enough unscarified to heal oyer!) I hftve 
one prayer to make to him who may chance to hold the scalp- 
el t-^Parc€, precor, precor / the flesh under thy hand is pa- 
rented ! 

But let us assume for the present that our accounting fellow- 
citizen starts right ; in other words, that he is under no mis- 
take as to liberty in its essential character and origin. The 
next thing to be thought of is its outward bearings, and the * 
proper demarcations to be drawn in its practical map. 

Two epithets are currently applied t j the sub ect. It is called 
civil liberty, and it is called political. This is often done, as if 
the words were interchangeable ; which they certainly are uot ; 
the former denoting properly a relation of man to man in so- 
ciety^ the latter, a relation of individuals to government, to the 
constitution, the state. 
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Now it i8 worth while to consider which of these aspects of 
the subject is primary, which secondary, in the freeman's ac- 
count. 

It is not unusual I believe for warm-headed politicians to 
speak of freedom in reference to the state only, or the consti- 
tution, as if all the interest of the subject lay there. The com- 
mon cry is, government, government, government. A clamour 
not indeed to be complained of as asking more attention to 
political -topics than is fairly due to them, but which is attended 
with this ill consequence, that it leaves comparatively out of 
mind a great mass of civil concerns which are in truth more 
immediately and deeply, though less conspicuously interesting 
to liberty itself. The bulk of men's affairs are civil, not politi- 
cal. Their freedom, which in a land like ours is ten times in- 
terfered with by private persons for once that it is wronged by 
public power, resides mainly in their private relations and in- 
tercourse. And when this intercourse and these relations are 
duly taken care of by the laws, the great end of government is 
answered. ^ 

What then, it will be asked, are our political rights good for? 
I answer, to stand guard over those that are civil, and to make 
government do the same. Grovemment is a means. The rights 
of the people in and towards it partake of its subsidiary cha- 
racter. If men were what they ought to be, the whole stu- 
pendous apparatus of state power might be laid ajside. And 
we should then be actually freer without government than it is 
possible to be by its aid ; for instead of clutching here and ^ 
there an imperfect measure of judicial protection, we should 
have a shield of universal innocence around us making such 
protection needless. 

As matters stand, government is necessary, laws are neces- 
sary. And they are necessary to the very end of making men 
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free; bong flie only sobstitnte w6 have or om bara far 'Oi% 
ieeurity which an imMen oondhkm of hamaidty might IiaTe 
brought down to ns had God so pleased. Perfeoi love 
casteth oat fear, it is said ; and I bdiere the obser?atioii would 
be found as true of oommnnities as <tf indiyidntli. Wanting 
that heavenly spedfic for oar social ilk, there is no help far na 
bat in politic institations ; which of coane are all4mportant» 
The political rights ci the peojde hare a eorresponding ralne. 
These rights and those institutionB hannoniie ezaeUy; beiiqf 
parts oi one immense aoxiliafy system, whidi oontemplatea the 
peace and good order of civil society as its main idtimsle 
object 

An instance will show this more deariy. Among nglits 
that bear npon government there is none probably that haa 
made a greater figure in the worid than what is called th^ 
kab0at-corpus. Tet what does this amount to by itself alone t 
Is there any notable enjoyment in being carried paiHvely 
before a magistrate, and there made party to a litigious qnea- 
tion of discharge or imprisonment ? I should think not The 
use of this bald ceremony lies altogether in its subserviency to 
a right beyond it — ^the right, I mean, which every guiltless 
freeman may challenge, of being at large, and subject to no 
question at all. 

Here then is a great civil right, with a political one of note 
in close attendance upon it Weigh them together. Which 
is the heavier, which the lighter; which primary, which 
secondary, in the concerns of freedom ? 

Try the same question on a broader scale. We can resort 
at pleasure to the courts of justice, not only to get rid of 
wrongful restraints upon our persons, but for all manner of 
injuries whatsoever. This too is a political liberty. And a fine 
specimen it is of the class ; none worthier of notice. Well, is 
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law-strife a blessing independently of* results? No, but like 
some nauseous medicines it is a necessary evil ; and we must 
take it for the good it does ; the health of the body politic 
cannot be otherwise preserved. It serves admirably the pur- 
pose of a cathartic drug ; working off the bad humours of the 
social system, cooling its fevers, and saving it from otherwise 
inevitable convulsions. A man we will suppose is slandered. 
If not allowed to litigate for redress, he will do worse. Or 
say, a right of property has been invaded, or a contract 
broken. The same alternative. Every imaginable form of 
grievance, constituting what is termed a ** cause of action,** 
may be added to the list of possible occurrences that tempt 
mankind to drag each other into court, or should that resource 
be cut off, to disturb the public peace with a much ruder style 
of controversy. And in all these cases, two descriptions of 
rights come into view. Can there be a moment's hesitation in 
deciding the point of superior weight and Mlignity between 
them ? On the one hand, we have the right of character, of 
property, of social faith, and the like — things substantively 
valuable in their own nature ; on the other, the right of put- 
ting ourselves upon the laws for protection in those several 
particulars — a form, a ritual. 

I go further still. The part the p^ple have, as electors, in 
the very functions of the constitution, stands as certainly, 
though not quite so obviously and directly, in the same rela- 
tive subserviency to their ordinary civil interests. For I affirm 
no paradox when I say, that the far-famed privilege of voting 
at the polls, high as it looms in men's imaginations as a form 
of sovereign power, has no value by itself, none at all, but is 
utterly worthless, save in its bearing on the agencies of govern- 
ment, and through these upon the laws and other instru- 
mentalities by which those interests are regulated and pro- 
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tecUd. Many peraoDtialk about thk firandiiw ts if it wore * 
political staff of life. And to it ia, but not in the oidhiaiy 
•ente of the phrase. Let ns not be children in matters apper- 
taining to manhood* The. electoral sovereignty dniw» vaat 
issues after it no doubt ; and yet it is useftd mify at.a mean». 
It helps to keep government in order, and government itself k 
but a means. So that the voter's privilege is in truth a^meam 
of. a means ; spending all its force upon a complication of 
naachinery, which in turn works only (or should work) foir the 
people (M cititem^ and not as> politicians ; e)[hansting its energiea 
upon interests that are mainly (not to say. exclusivdy) private. 
Even the international duties of government come at laet to 
this in their legitimate intent. 

Let no man therefore say that he is free, because he is an 
elector, and has thus a Voice in the concerns of the eoontry. 
The remark may be colourable as for as it goes, but it goes not 
far enough. Neither will it be sufficient for fajm to say,- that 
he is conscious of no defect-in any one feature of his relations 
to the commonwealth, whether as elector or citizen. He has 
still got to the shell only, not to the kernel of his freedom. Is 
it not a possible thing for him to be politically free, and yet 
fall grievously short of the mark in his civil relations ? More 
especially may not a man imapine himself thus free, while in 
his private affairs he is miserably straitened by relative inse- 
curity under the laws? And this is really the test point of the 
case. Some persons take for granted they are free, because 
the government they live under has a popular frame, as shown 
in this matter of the electorehips. But is the conclusion war- 
ranted by the premises ? History does not say so. Expe- 
rience does not say so. We need something more than mass- 
voting ; something more than any imaginable collection of 
popular axioms digested into constitutional formulas of fVee 
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government Such a collection may not after all be lai^e 
enough. It may omit some principles that are vital to. the 
design. And whether it do or not, it is but a compoui^d of 
means, the success of which depends not only on their own 
variety and fitness, but also on the discreet and faithful use to 
be made of them in practice. Government must be well 
managed,, or it will not work well. It must be fairly married 
to its ulterior objects. Nor can such a thkig as a freeman be 
born till that marriage is consummated. The course of nature 
does not permit it. And it is because so many constitutions 
are allowed to live single (if I may so express myself) and are 
just doted upon in their abstractions, and without the requisite 
practical adjustments and combinations {o bring them into 
honest contact with the wants and occasions of society, that 
there. is such a profusion of political bastardy in the world. 

For illustration I will suppose a republic with a very weak, 
corrupt, or othierwise bad organization of the judicial depart- 
ment. Such a government could not last long perhaps, but it 
might exist for a time. Supposing such a thing, must not the 
liberty of the people be yerj imperfect ? Politically they may 
seem to themselves well off. The suffrage is universal ; arms 
are in . every one^s hands ; the right of suit is unimpeded ; 
everybody may petition for redress of grievances ; and even 
the press is constitutionally free. But then a shrewd, question 
arises : how does the citizen get along with his neighbours ? 
For if he is in hopeless difficulties with them, what is life 
worth ? . What can he; accomplish in the way of progress ? 
To what enterprises of prospective advantage can he give his 
mind ? What fruits will his liberty produce ? 

To be yet more explicit, the judges, I will say, are block- 
heads, incompetent to their duties ; or there are but half 
enough of them;. or they hold office by a low, degrading 
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tenure; sre poorly paid, dependeiity aooeirible to perBoml or to 
fnty iDflaenoes ; or tiiey are openly Tend ; lo that fkero k no 
eertaipty about results, but enrerything is unsteady, mjwmtd^ 
oaleulated rather to unsettle tiian to oompose the soeial oidor. 
Pray, of what account is tiie political right of appealing to the 
judicatories in tiiese oircuznstancesf The right itself mmj be 
untrammeled, for that the courts are open, with process for aD 
occasions, and every man can drag his adfersary to the place 
of contest; but without a rdiable probability of bringing mat- 
ters to a just conclusion, is it not^in rain t OontroretsieB are 
not healed ; the breaches in the social edifice are not built tip ; 
dilapidation goes on apace, and with no adequate raeaoa of 
repair at hand to Iceep off the approach of general ruin. The 
Tcry end of goTemment in this respect (and what other final 
cause does it exist for f ) fails. In my poor judgmmit Bbertj 
fails with it To talk about the political right of going to law, 
when the civil one of thus obtaining justice against wroi^ 
doers cannot be relied on, n idle. Until both these rights are 
secure, the citizen is not truly free in reference to either. 

And this truth covers a great deal of ground. Judicature 
is a grand feature of free politics. It distingaishes the land of 
freedom from that of slavery the world over. Power is natu- 
rally a tyrant everywhere. It is only by judicature, an inter- 
vening agency between power and the people, independent of 
both, that tyranny can be held back, and popular freedom res- 
cued from the lions. It is the bench, it is the judges, in every 
well regulated state, that stay the oppressor's arrogance, and 
temper the winds to the shorn lamb ; at the same time that on 
the other hand, the license of the multitude is repressed, and 
general order maintained. 

Go to Russia and attend the great autocrat's tribunals. Are 
they really judicial ? Do they form and utter judgments of 
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their own! or are they simple conduits of the imperial will, 
giving forth the very same elements that are poured into them 
from an unseen source, and like the statuary of a Paris foun- 
tain, imparting neither taste nor colour, much less a healing vir- 
tue, to what they passively disgorge ? This is not judicature. 
It is not an intervening agency in any dignified sense of the 
phrase. No, it is a make-believe ; a stalking-horse illusion. 
Honest judicature, instead of pandering to imperial caprice, 
would thwart it, would go between it and its victims, would 
establish rules of justice for the throne itself, and would diange 
in time the character of that throne, to the unspeakable advant- 
age of those who bow before it. With a thoroughly independ-^ 
*ent bench, and a Saxon force of precedent for its decisions, there 
is not a polity on earth that could long remain arbitrary ; pub- 
lic sentiment would mature gradually into common law ; and 
common law is ever on the side of the people, from the very 
fact that it originates in public sentiment Under the cover 
therefore of true judicature, liberty, though it were dead, would 
come to life again, and despotism, though the lives of forty 
giants were in it, would consume away and die. 

Go next to England, at the opposite pole of the political 
world. And when you get there, take up the annals of the 
past. There are lessons in those annals worth the reading. It 
is especially edifying to compare the state of English judicature 
before the revolution of 1688 with its subsequent condition ; 
the age of judicial dependance, truckling, and venality, witli 
that of the glorious tenure by good behaviour.* And there 
will be profit in comparing the corresponding ages of popular 
liberty in the same country. How striking the parallel. How 
full of instruction. 

* This tenure had indeed its commencement in the former period, 
but too near the dose of it to develop consequences maturely. 
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Gofinanj from Enghind to Fhuior; from the mizad moHiir- 
&7, whefe wise kw8 are faithftilly administered^ andihe peoph 
are consequeiitly free, to a republie of great pretenrioXia-iii re^ 
gard to liberty, but whose people fiiU exoeedfaiglj sli<^ of Uie 
eendition of British subjects in that respect, Mud ibr leaaoaa 
not at all mysterioHB^ though some are mpr^ ob?ions than otliertu 

I conceive one of these reasons to be, that in place of a'popn- 
larly apprehended and felt common law, tiie IVendi are go- 
Tcmed by a bery of written codes. I cbneeiTe another to be, 
that instead of judges independently endowed and stationed^ 
full of the fruits of life^long stody^ and shrouded with ndigni^ 
too stem for all sinister approaches, they hate a bench 'organic 
sUion and k plight and tone of character in those who belong to 
it, from which our notions of propriety recoil as frt>m ihingB of 
iU omen. 

True^ there is still in France a 9efMa$iie$ of oommoii law,' if 
books of cases and commentaries without number in relatioii 
to the oodal system can suffice for that But -it amounts to no-' 
thing after all, when we consider that our Saxon rule of stare 
decisis does not meet the approbation of French lawyers, but is 
utterly rejected by them ; so that they are always afloat and at 
sea in their discussions, and not a foot of common law terra 
Jirma can be found in their tribunals. Especially have they no . 
jurisdictional common law ; no substantive economy of princi" 
pies and customs, formed in the general mind and habits of the 
country, and sacred to its affections, as in England and Ame- 
rica. And here is the strong peculiarity of the case. A com- 
mon law of mere codal interpretation, admitting it to exist, 
would be rather judicial than popular ; a matter of bench refine- 
ments, to which the community at large must needs be strangeiis. 

Of French judges personally I desire to say nothing. Even 
of their office* as at -present administered I would rather the 
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reader should become an observer for himself. It is a subject 
of daily exhibition, eiusy to scan. And when he shall have 
glanced an eye upon the general aspect of things, and seen 
how matters l€>ok around those arbiters of justice in their pri- 
vate walks, and what sort of aceiBssibilities they have some- 
times to contend with, I advise him io be a looker-on at one of 
their state trials, and mark how prisoners are treated at the 
bar, how witnesses are examined^ how rules of evidence are un- 
derstood and applied ; in short, how the most solemn' things are 
made ludicrous by strange experiments, and tragedy and farce 
play hide-and-seek, upon occasions where issues of liberty and 
slavery, life and death, are depending. All this in a land raving 
with theories of political freedom ! It shows what such theo- 
ries are worth. .Where practical judicature is very imperfect, 
and the people unprovided with a common law of their own, 
freedom of any kind is rather a name t^an a reality. 
. Some politicians seem to take the founding of states lor a 
very small matter, and to think that they have only to get by 
rote a few maxims of constitutional politiiss, in order to proceed* 
ing at once doctors of the science, and ready for practice. But 
the case has points which escape them. Self-evident assump- 
tions do not go beneath the crust of the subject It is easy to 
affirm, for. instance, that all rightful power is of popular deriva- 
tion ; but this settles nothing. It is easy to affirm, that the 
people ought to have a voice in the .management of their pub- 
lic affairs ; yet still we are practically no wiser than before, since 
it }8 plain they may participate in that management with more 
or less advantage according to the method to be adopted for 
the purpose — a thing that may vary indefinitely. Circum- 
stances too are ever varying. The people, to act their part well 
in one form of free government, may require more knowledge 
than is necessary in another.- In all, however, they must be 
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inteUigenty or tiidr governing fifumltiet will be little-wordi. 
•ides some general knowledge, thej must know, the frame and 
gmius of the particalar polity they httre to do with. Deftni-t 
tions are not enough. A few postulates of general truth aro 
not enough. They must understand the workii^ chavaeter of 
the system. There are matters of great moment whidi they 
will haye to pander onoe and again, before they oan |Hrooeed 
safely and prudently with their goreming enterprise— evea in a 
thoroughly checked and well balanced republic. Men are too 
apt to be satLsfied with a smattering of trite and wcmi-ont gvme-^ 
ralities ; such as that the people are the true soriareijgns, that 
government should be mainly organiaed- by popular electiona, 
that rulers should in geiieral hold office for short terms, and 
sevoral more, alike vague, alike useless for any precise end of 
actual stateamanship. These are mere rudiments at the beat;* 
and lie upon the surface of the subject , Tet we have aeaa 
whole commonwealths set up the business of constitution-niak- 
ing upon a capital of some half dozen ideas of ihitf ehm. 
Such enterprises catinot prosper. Men must carry tbeir 
thoughts further, or their presumption not so &r. Theoretical 
politics is one thing, applied politics another. For the former 
a few abstractions may suffice to some intents ; but when the 
latter is undertaken, there are several branches of pretty pro- 
found study to be prosecuted in the concrete : there is a study 
of social elements; a study of degrees and proportions as to 
means and ends; a study of combinations and appliances. 
And here lie all the difficulties. One reason why so many ex- 
periments of free polity have miscarried is the very limited 
views that have engrossed the attention of those who have 
tried them. Men go wild with the mere gas of speculation. 
Pope^s proverb, that '^ a little learning is a dangerous thing,** 
was never more brilliantly illustrated. Giddy with a smatter- 
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ing of republican first truths, it is not uncommon for political 
adventurers to overlook tlie connexions between constitutional 
forms and pr^rctical jurisprudence ; between the organism of 
the means, and the very end to be accomplished. ' They do not 
seem to be aware that they have any concern, s» state-found- 
ers, with the civil interests of the country affected' by their la- 
bours ; nor to bear in mind the important verity, that a. politi- 
cal system,. though government organization be alone its direct 
an<Lo8tensible object, has yet as mafty renooter but real objects 
beyond as government itself- can have; so that to work well, it * 
must virtually ramify to infinitude in < the way of particular 
bearings. A shortsightedtiess like this must generally be fatal 
to the system that displays it. What better can be looked for ? 
Suppose a student of anatomy should attempt to fit himself for 
.surgical practice by .attending, only to a. few centnd arrange- 
ments in the economy of the human frame. In studying the 
system of blood circulations for example, h^ thinks it enough 
to observe the structure of the heart. Will that suffice ? Or 
if he go the length of tracing out the larger arteries, is this 
itself sufficient? Of what avail are heart and arteries together, 
without veins also ? Must he not carry his investigations fur^ 
ther, or expect to see his patients perish under his hand, for 
any skill he may possess in treating this depaHment of their 
physical nature ? 

During much of the* revolution of 1789 in France, the peo- 
ple of that country thought themselves in fair relations with 
the government. They had no h^beas-corpus to be sure, and 
no Anglo-Saxon jury system. But • they were not aware' of 
these defects (with others that might be mentioned) as such; 
nor have they since gone far enough in the philosophy of free- 
dom to make the discovery. Their theory of liberty was a 
very lofty one. It was ^ theory of political axioms of the first 
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degree; and could not stoop from its percL in llie cioiids to 
Iwhold tlie tilings that were upon eartli in Uie shape of social 
realities and socinl wants. Society, in its vulgar aspect, was 
hardly thouglit to need anything at the hands of constituent 
power ; save only (the escoption was no trifle indeed) a single 
odiot of assimilation, by which iU millions of members were 
reduced to a common level of e<}uality — all generalized into a 
_ mass of human heads in one vast Iiorizo^lal plain, each «ar to 
ear witli its neighbour; and none ming to lift a scalp 

above the rest, but under peril of ha\ i cut off. Thus much, 
I own, wns done for the people ii -ir capacity of socini 
beings; thus much, and little or nolh norc. 

Nor has the revohilion of 1846 may credit the auto- 

biography of ila self-celebrated herol «n condncted upon 
much wiser or more practical vie Two things appear 

to have been relied on as sufficient > accomplish every- 
thing for everybody in this movement. The state waa to 
be divorced from the church ; that was one of tlie regene- 
rating measures; and universal suffrage ("I'avenement des 
masses nil droit politique ") was the other.* The firet was 
undoubtedly a gooil thing ; but the last, in my poor judg- 
TOent, was a door of bedlam set open. Think of it; universal 
suffrage in a land where not one in a score of the inhabitants 
can write or read ! And this it is to make repuhiics upon 
a grand scale of theoretical ideas ! No matter what the social 
elements to be provided for, we must have a republic of 
the first water whether or no ; and then, if it do not suit the 
circumstances of the people, why the fault will bo theirs 

JLe sober truth is (will ihe world Pver believe it?) ih.Nt the 

tt0-^ • LainHrtine'« lii*(orj of tlie Revoliilion of 184S. 
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successful working of a governinent depends a good deal more 
upon practical bearings and adjustments than upon birdseye 
speculations. Its general politics ought if possible to be right, 
and must not be wrong in any vital points; but its posi- 
tive institutional arrangements tell the story of its merit3 better 
than anything else can do ; for these take hold upon the solid 
interests of the body politic Constitutions are not indeed to 
be confounded with civil codes. They are essentially political 
and organic. Yet they have an ulterior design towards the 
social system, and they should be so framed as to answer that 
design. Speculative truth and statesmanly wisdom are quite 
different things. No science can be named to which out- 
ward circumstances are so eminently important as to that 
of politics. 

Why do men forget this ? Why, in course of history, 
do nations so often sing and rejoice the very moment the 
shackles of a bad government are thrown off; as if they were 
thereupon free beyond a question ? The triumph is pre- 
mature. The getting rid of those shackles is but a small part 
of the business. Were the people of France free the moment 
the king was slain ? Suppose a thousand of them had been 
inquired of as to the true nature and ingredients of their 
boasted liberty, what testimony would they have given ? Pro- 
bably nine hundred of the thousand would have answered mime^ 
tically by a toss of the cap. Or if vocal signs had been used, 
the meaning would have been about the same. The people's 
hearts were full, but their heads were empty. The political 
mob-cries of the hour embodied near all the information that 
was afloat And as for freedom, it was to them a word 
of delusion-^a name which returned an echo of mockery 
to every voice that uttered it Freedom was impossible in 
such a " state 'of nature" as that. Could savage life itself have 
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furnisheJ a scene more vividly, more picturesquely savage! 
"Was not every man afraiU of bja neiglibour ! Did not rapine 
and murder knotk at every door f Were not all men's facul- 
IJas for useful exertion paralyeed J King Louis was dead, but 
King Guillotinfi fared sumptuoiisJy every day. And no mortal 
could tell but he might feast tbo royal monster's gluttony the 
Tery next hour with hia own blood. Is it not literally true, 
that when the Napoleon despotism s led tbnt of fear and 

tlie gibbet, the people hailed the 6Te i relief, a ddiveranrt, 

and aetunlly found it itucii t 

Anil hero we have a notable i of the fact already 

Buggested, that the two parts or of human liberty, 

namely the civil anJ the political nc , necessarily enjoyed 
in any uniform proportion to each other. The proportion 
varies indefinilely, though, ag I thinV. w i a general tendency 
back to equilibrium. The French, tome of their revolu- 

tionary governments, stood infinitel] ler in their Beeming 
relations with the commonwealth man as among them- 
selves ; whereas, under the tyranny tliat followed, and by 
which the republican drama was wound up for a season, just 
the converse took place. Civil laws, civil judicature, civil 
aecurity (the parents of freedom everywhere) revived exceed- 
ingly under Napoleon, while the very shadow of political 
liberty was chased from the realm. And it is heenuse civil 
rights are more directly vital to tlie general welfare than those 
of A political nature are, that the strange barter of a republic 
for ft despotism was so readily and cheerfully made by the 
people of that country. Anything is preferable to civil confu- 
sion. It is possible for the grace of a despot to jiirt men's pri- 
vate affairs upon a tolerable footing of freedom, while not n, 
vestige of political liberty remains ; and this is letter upon the 
whole llian the most plausible sliow of freedom as between the 
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people and the state, with distrust, and anarchy, and strife, in 
all their civil relations. 

Discriminating therefore between the two great classes of 
our liberty rights, let us bestow a moment's separate attention 
now upon each ; beginning with the civil, as at once the 
primary and the chief branch of the subject. 

A right of the class referred to looks, it will be remembered, 
to the doing of something, as distinguished from mere effort. 
But it does not follow universally that he is freest who can do 
most ; because his power of doing may result in part from a 
rate of physical or mental faculties beyond the average mea- 
sure of endowment ; whereas a weak-minded and weak-bodied 
person may be as truly free as any other under the laws. The 
freedom of the citizen as such depends upon outward facts. Lay- 
ing therefore men's natural peculiarities out of view, the matter 
will stand thus : that the more a citizen is enabled^ by the 
actual state and circimistances of the society he lives in, to 
accomplish with a given rate of fatties, the freer he is. 

And this operative ability, this power of achievement, 
involves a combination as I think of two advantages : one, a 
more or less extended range of convenient and desirable 
objects of pursuit ; the other, relative security and facility in 
the prosecution of those objects. The latter is the principal 
thing, but the other has also its share of importance. 

We thus see at a glance under what auspices we are freest 
in our relations to each other. 

Civilization, knowledge, art, trade, whatever widens the field 
of human husbandry or enhances the variety and perfection of 
its products, is directly favorable to liberty. A man who has 
a hundred options is surely more at large in point of enterprise, 
and has a better chance of successful employment, than if he 
were tied down to one. I take this to be liberty, and in a 




rory fair, tfaoitgli poiMblj a »ome*l»at nnmiol appticatwn t£ 
tbe l«nn, 1 take it b> be « fbrw of libt^ty twalting moreover 
(Hke (wmyUiifig wife in tbM cat^ury) Irom law and gor«ni- 
ment, m Ha original tkoogh ii«t immcaliaU source. 

Bn let m next luppoae Ibe namba' anl Tanetjr nf option 1 
(that u, of eli^bla object* of pnisutt) gi\e». The man wiB 
then btt fireest wtio aball employ bb energits vpon them whh | 
the best ext«n)at opportunities ai fociliti«a ; in other wordk 
(for it comes nearW to that) nitli me fewest hindrances and ' 
bardeoa. In nhich respect, tba eYiiltaee is flagrant, that 
govetument and tlie laws (with judicature, to Tttattae their 1 
influence) an? the grand liberatore. Would that the people 
may eeteeiQ them Buch. It is a magniSoent truth. Falsa 
theories have too long interfered with its swaj. It ie lima ftr ^ 
the public mind to right iteelf in the matteT, ' 

Upon the whole, then, the lil-erty of a countiy wil! be 
in the compound ratio of the two ackaotages that have been 
mentioned. And of all communities, that one may be ivgarded 
ae frest, which is furthest Advanced in libera) culture and 
improvement ; in science, letters, art«, refinement, taste ; and 
at the same time, is best governed : the former fact availing to 
diversify and enrich the options of life to the greatest feasible 
extent; while the latter throws the moat etfectual secnrilies 
and aids around the proBecution of them. 

Of our American grade of civilization, I have no occaaion to 
aay much. We need not be uneasy on that score. Young 
nations, it is probable, are generally less improved, as they nro . 
always less polisbed, thau older ones. But a new stale formed 
by immediate derivation from one of mature standing may 
and ought to be in some mea^iure an es^ceptioa to the rule. 
Among the nations of the eastern continent, I cannot doubt 
that England is first by many degrees in the scale of improre- 
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ment, all things considered. Franco may have the advantage 
in some points, but England, as a whole, is far before her.- 
The single difference in popular education and intelligence setUee 
this. I thank God, we are come of English descent And we 
are come, Minerva-like, not from the womb of the parrat coun- 
try, but the head rather ; not in infantile imbecility of mind 
and body, but full-grown and well instructed ; not with a cha- 
racter to form, but ripe already in the views and principles and 
habits implied in our genealogy, and which will be its glory to 
the end of time. 

In one respect we may be said to be better off than England 
herself. With about the same number and variety of avenues 
in which to find employment, we are less crowded and jostled 
in making use of them — a temporary circumstance indeed, of 
which time will deprive us, but which, while it lasts, enables us 
to breathe and act the more freely, and with better results 
than might otherwise be possible. 

If then the further fact can be added, that we are also 
governed as we ought to be, our case will be truly a happy 
one. Let us consider it briefly in this point of view. 

The doings of mankind, as we have seen, fall naturally into 
a fourfold distribution ; they are selfish, social, religious, 
political; these terms indicating with sufficient certainty the 
several bearings in which all human activities are wont to be 
exerted. Our freedom, of course, has corresponding aspects ; 
being a freedom of individual pleasure-seeking, of business in 
its various forms, of conscientious duty towards Heaven, and 
of dealing with government (alike for its advantage and our 
own) in the full jural latitude of our relations with it, 
whether as citizen-subjects or electors. The outline is short, 
but comprehensive. And to determine our plight as freemen 
in a thoroughly intelligent manner, we should study every part 
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of tliis outliiie. The eyeR iof tlie free Awt be wide ojinhi. No 
departmeDt of their Kbertiee caH bb stfely crfwloolked. J^ people 
may be quite at laige in one field of their eonoernB, or eren 
in several, and jet be miserablj straitened in another. The 
department of rdigion eontikiiied long a field of oompwfttife 
slaTery in most European oonntriei, after eonuderaUe pr6g H» > 
had been made in jK>me of ihem towards seeolar emaneipatson. 
The freedom of men in dieir relafioiv with the sttfte, faaa also 
lingered in many cases fiur behind what they hsn^ enjoiyed 
in their affidn of bnnnen or'amosement And we hm% 
before ns tiie distresnng ikct, of serend millions of . persona VM- 
ting the foir landscape of onr own America with rights of dvil 
thraldom, while yet, politically speaking, they diffiar but little 
from onrsdres. . Eyeryihing therefore shoald be weU examhied. 
Hie condition of a conntiy is a compound restdtL It U not 
enough thatpprite'ofM of the people are fi«e.- It ii not efiongh 
that all are free in some of their rdations. . To be fiee«m the 
large i^cmnd sense of the term, they must be such without 
exception of classes, and without stint of relative bearings. 

Their freedom, in the matter of it, will import, in the first 
place, the personal element of local selfcontrol, or. the- right 
and power of every one to go where be will ; abroad, or within 
the utmost bounds of his own country ; for ends of which ho 
is sole su'biter ; and without impediment or question "from any 
human beinpf. 

Secondly, it will import, that the citizen be under no manner 
of enabarrassment in his selection of the line of life he is to fol- 
low, so that he may spend his time and employ his faculties in 
the way regarded by himself as most favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness. It is in vain that the progress of knowledge and 
improvement has developed an unheard-of multitude of options 
among which to look for what is best to do or set about, Unless 
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the range be fairly open to individuals. This therefore is 
another point of vital interest to every economy of freedom. - 

And lastly, whether a man's line of action be pleasure, busi- 
ness, or religious duty (politics may be dropped from the enu- 
meration here, to be separately noticed afterwards) he ought 
not only to be permitted to do all he can, unhindered by those 
around him, but to be positively encouraged and assisted 
by government, so far as this is feasible, and consistent with 
the general welfare. Individuals cannot indeed, to any great 
extent, be singled out and made objects of personal favour in 
the management of public affairs. Men's interests must in 
general be classified, in order to being legislated for. But the 
several departments of applied liberty, to which those interests 
belong, are neither so numerous that any of them need on that 
account be lost sight of by government agents, nor so inconsi- 
derable as to allow of their being innocently treated with 
neglect. On the contrary, they must all be diligently taken 
care of, or our freemanly condition will fall short of the mark. 
Security, liberty, and property, are the triad of classified rights, 
for which alone Taws are made and government exists. And 
when it is considered that security is one main point of liberty, 
while property is but a product of liberty in its business appli- 
cations, the proprieties of the case, as between public power 
and the freedom of the citizen, appear in strong relief. 

This freedom however, let it be repeated, is not the thing 
some writers and a host of noisy declaimers represent it to be. 
It is not an absolute principle. It has its barriers, beyond 
which it may not pass. The laws of nature, the laws of chris- 
tian morals, are such barriers. To the former few persons are 
insensible : the latter often need the help of judicature to make 
their presence duly felt and respected. Beyond the baniers, 
liberty is not itself; it is another thing entirely, and has 
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another name. And no matter how it gets beyond them, it is 
a wanderer and a vagabond there; and would be, though it 
had a government passport to show for its aberrations. True 
liberty can never go further than a clean conscience can go 
along^withit 

The citizen must remember also (another repetition) that 
there are burdenSj and pretty heavy ones, which it i^ no^dia- 
paragement of liberty to bear ; such as serving the country in 
certain undesirable offices, paying a portion of its necessary 
taxes, and submitting patiently to the frequent inconveniences 
and occasional losses incidental to crude and blundering thougli 
well intended legislation. Civil and political order being the 
life of liberty, the unavoidable evils connected with the mainte- 
nance of that order must be borne with. . . 

And when the just limits and qualifications of a freeman's 
rights have been duly noted and allowed for, the topic of his 
probable wrongs and dangers, with the power he has of ward- 
ing off or redressing them, will claim attention. This is a vast 
concern. There is hope that he may learn from it how exceed- 
ingly dependent he is for .whatever liberty he enjoys, upon 
government, upon the laws, upon judicature. For against 
wrongs and dangers he can have no other shield. His free- 
dom will therefore be very exactly graduated by the protection 
and encouragement afforded him in the several fields of action 
that have been referred to — his amusements, his graver ordi- 
nary affairs, his allegiance to the king of kings. 

Such is civil liberty, as distinguished from political ; and 
such the method of survey by which, as I conceive, its actual 
state and measure of existence may be studied with advan- 
tage. 

Political liberty, which I proceed to notice, in conclusion, by 
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itself, has some peculiarities about it that deserve to be men* 
tloned. 

The rights suggested by this topic being of a secondary and 
ministerial character, I remark in the first place, that they fulfil 
their office of subserving the civil welfare of mankind, with more 
directness of bearing in some cases than in others. Of the 
eight rights in particular that have been prominently brought 
into view, three, namely, the right of remaining in the coun^, 
the right of access to the courts, and that of the habeas-corpus, 
inure to the immediate benefit of individuals; taking full 
effect, as cases of practice arise, without any circuit at all. 
The same may be said of the right of petition, when 
employed for the removal of private grievances ; though when 
the grievance is public and general, the effort to get rid of 14 
has a corresponding drift in the first instance, and the effect 
is only brought home to individuals through society at large 
as a medium. The other four rights — being those of keeping 
and bearing arms, speech and the press, equality, and the 
popular framing of the common law — ^bear first upon govern- 
ment, through government upon society, and through society 
upon individuals. In which respect the great functionary fran- 
chise of the polls may be referred to the same category, fpr its 
operation is exactly similar. 

That these enumerated rights are but a portion of tlve 
class they belong to, will occur to every one. They are the 
more obvious and striking specifications, that is all. Constitu- 
tional bills of rights, as we may see by turning to the per- 
formances of our own country in that line, are wont to add 
largely to the detail ; the numbers varying, in different states, 
from perhaps ten to about forty. Nor is any one of the enu- 
merations large enough to embrace all. Not one, if I remem- 
ber correctly, includes the popular framing of the common law. 
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at any way belonging to the list. And tliure are ollior omis- 
iions, not a few ; though we hens and tliere detect rights that 
are properly civil, neatling among the generally political brood 
of the recorded ones — a little ludicroiisly out of place. 

The truth is, political rights, depending as in part at It-'ast 
thoy do, upon the tand of govertiment tvhiuh the people of a 
nation ha»e ^reed to live under, are by no moans so fixed, 
either in kind or number, ae ciril ---'-^-, are. Many- of them, 
like the franchise of elections, or the . a-corpus, are rather 
institutional tlian natural. And even re they eeem to he 

natural, as in tiie caiie of speech, petition, and soirie others, 
conventional limitations are often put upon theo], or at lea^t 
may he. The right of speech and of the press baa indeetl two 
hearings ; it is at once political and civil. As civil it is oatural, 
aud cannot well bo restrained without eaeion ; but towards 

government, there may he countries whore restraint is needful. 
I say not that it is so, but the thing is possible. And whether, 
or no, if the people acquiesce in the arrangeroenb of the con- 
stitution they must take the consequences, be the measure of 
political liberty thus secured to them what it may. 

Accordingly there are great ditferences among the nationa of 
the earth in this respect; much greater than are visible among' 
them in regard to civil freedom. The remark may be novel, 
but it seems not unimportant. 

In all lands (to DIusti'ate by an instance) a guiltless man, 
who is in his right mind, and not a subject of infectious or con- 
tagious disease, is entitled to be at large. But suppose him 
wantonly imprisoned. He turns to government for relief. In 
England and America, not in vain ; for in each there ia a writ 
to be had for the asking, suited exactly to hia wants. The com- 
mon law has taken care of this, and there are statutes of g-reat 
energy to make it douhle-sure. Not so in France. I believe 
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tliere is no like provision for the case in any part of Europe. 
Certainly " the .five' codes" vouchsafe no habeas-corpus, and no 
fitting substitute for it. As far as I know, the countries that 
have borrowed their jurisprudence from the old Roman empire, 
to the exclusion of a more genial economy of unwritten prin- 
ciples and customs at the people's hands, are all strangers to 
the unspeakable Advantages of that writ. The civil right of 
being at large is nowhere denied ; but the political expedient 
for a prompt protection of the right, is a boon of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, known only where that liberty prevails. • 
• Another instance occurs. A suspected person ought not in 
Teason to be put to the disgrace and danger of a criminal trial, 
till some means are used to ascertain if possible whether there 
is real cause for inflicting so severe a calamity upon him. 
Peradventure he is hunted by a pack of malicious informers. 
Or perhaps the imputation he is under may be due to some 
mistake or misconstruction. It is at all events just, that he be 
proceeded with cautiously, and even tenderly,. till giiilt appears. 
And in America, as also, in England, this is done. The com- 
mon law bids him rest in peace till the accusing voice of a 
grand jury of his fellows is heard above the din of private 
aspersion. Another capital security on the side of freedom, 
such as Roman book-law does not a£fbrd. Nor has any decent 
approach to an equivalent been made in all the world, where 
book-law is in fashion, and popular common law is not ; at 
least none' that I am aware of. Republican France allows a 
single functionary of a department, a sort of district attorney 
(procureur) to put it may be the best of citizens upon trial for 
their lives. Such is the law of a country whose jurisprudence 
is regarded by some persons as affording the happiest possible 
illustration of the advantages of code-law systems over those of 
an imwritten or customary nature, like the far greats portion of 
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I give one initanoa moiOi We hwm ia. Aiawipa tlw maia 
nnolem of a standing anny. And onrbjghwt. yaebtda tell ni» 
in more or kn extent^ that it it efer to beM{» ^ ▲ d^driae lop^ 
whiofa is thoroughly imbedded ii^ the popdaraiffidU. .Tliapeok- 
pie would deem their liberties inseoors^ wefe aot tluii dootsiae 
fondamental to the policy of theeoontiy. Joid the^iara right. 
Yet how pecoliar are oar American Tiewa «m1 pwBtioe in 
this impedL England does not agree with ipi. No Svn^waa 
powerof any magnitude agrees with OS,. And the djflJMOBjua is 
extreme. England indeed, from her insular portion, and the 
jealousy of her common law principles, oontsins herself admi- 
rably^ though her domestic armaments are often such as we 
should look upon with dread. But then she stands at a sort 
of midway distance between us and the great powers of conti- 
nental Europe, as regards this point They have vast boats on 
foot continually. Are we too timid then? Are standing 
armies nothing to the cause of popular freedom ? I might as 
well ask, is the avalanche nothing to the pilgrim in its des- 
tined path? That arts and laws go down when arms rise, 
is an old proverb, and as true as old. The amount of military 
force kept up in a country in time of peace, will generally be 
found to indicate the popular condition of that country, with 
regard to freedom especially, by an inverse ratio. 
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Now it is from differences of the kind I have endeavoured 
to illustrate — differences I mpan, in points affecting men's rela- 
tions to government, rather than to each other in society— that 
we are apt to call one people freer than another. Not that 
political rights are really the chief elements of freedom ; for as 
I have said before, their rank is secondary, and their office 
ministerial. Nay it is because they are not elementary, and 
consequently not independent of circumstances (as most civil 
rights are) that they make the ffgure they do in national pecu- 
liarities ; are struggled for and against in national broils ; and 
become at times the only objects thought worth looking at in 
national existence. Civil rights, in matter of principle, come 
seldom into question ; but rights of a political nature are bones 
of everlasting contention. And when a victory is gained for 
the people in this strife, the event is carried very naturally to a 
political account ; without adverting, in the zeal of the moment, 
to those ulterior effects which it is likely to produce in the 
improved security and prosperity of their civil rights, and 
. which effects constitute, after allj the true measure of its value. 
Nor is it wonderful that the interests of private life should be 
little thought of when states are in convulsions. Such interests 
are too tame, and too retired withal, to attract muchitiotice on 
these stormy occasions. The debate is then about a throne 
overset, about an order of nobility prostrated, about' an esta- 
l)lished church sent packing with a bill of divorce, or other 
matters of like weight and splendour. When stors are falling, 
gems, however real and precioas, shine in vain. 

Let not my meaning be mistaken. Political liberty, subor- 
dinate though it be, has yet a value closely proportioned to that 
of the humbler but more immediately beneficial liberty which 
it waits upon and guards. For notwithstanding it is possible 
that men should be well off for a time in their affiiirs of com- 



tnoj uiviut J ^uate safeguards in tlie constitution, sucli 

a Btate of tilings is not to be counted on aa likdj to latt. 
Experience has eliovrn tbat power, ns sucb, has do trustwortliy 
qualities. There must be strong checke upon it, or days of 
Adversity will surely come. And these checks resolve them- 
selves in many cases into constitulional rights popularly 
vested for preventing or redresiing the wrongs of government 
itself. 

Everybody knows the proper' ■ power, in certain 

circumstances, to the use of g( i for putting trou- 

blesome personi out of the wav of habeaa-corpus 

is an efiectual check upon tli a a charm. 

Again, the liberty of the j itition, is the very 

horror of tyrants. It poiuts ' inger" at govem- 

inent abuses. It drags the mai !ss into day, and 

arraigns the culprit of official life at U. if public opinion. 

Of course it is political rights, abov others, that ambi- 

tious power strives to put down. And ^^ wer may show a 
tendency in that ilirectiou, without perhaps it consciousness of 
iimbition in the motive. I am sorry to think there is some- 
thing of the kind evident among a portion of our l^islative 
bodies of late years, in reference to what I deem a political 
right of the very first magnitude ; I mean, the people's tight 
of supremacy in the concoction of their own moral and cus- 
tomary common law ; a thing which in all our early history 
was undisputed, in their hands, though by it they set bounds to 
legislation itself, keeping the great mass of their civil interests 
in a custody which no mortal, or combination of mortals, then 
presumed to violate. Sucb a power, feeling itself thus checked, 
would naturally chafe a little at the circumstance.' And 
because it found no written constitutional provision on the sub- 
ject, the conclusion seems to have been at length arrived at. 
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that the people'^ prerogative m ^the mattier might be doubted, 
and the whole province of their ancient jurisdiction overrun 
without mercy. Whence, if the conclusion shall be generally 
acted on, a host of evils must result ; of which the quackery 
of codes is not the worst ; the gradual' but sure ultimate ruin 
of the judicial system being more deplorable still. The bench 
has never risen to its proper elevation under any auspices but 
those of a thoroughly established and unquestioned common 
law, • 

It would be a curious inquiry, what political rights in special, 
are most subservient to the cause of civil liberty, and what 
number and specific detail of them are. absolutely necessary to 
sustain that cause. Much certainly depends upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the people as to whether they require to be 
more or less aided in this respect A wise and moral people 
might get along with fewer formal checks upon the rampancy 
of power, than a people of a lower grade of merit would find 
needful. ' Allowing however for this differen<», there are doubt- 
less some rights of the class under notice that are preeminently 
necessary in all cases. 

Of this description is the great functionary right of the elec- 
toral franchise; for it is the only known means of control by 
which government can be permanently kept faithful to republi- 
ca'n principles and objects. . ^ 

How widely such a franchise ought to be distributed amoiig 
the population of a country, is a matter by itself* The rule 
should of course be different in different places. To restrict the 
electoral body to a very small number, would defeat the pur- 
pose of having a predominant popular influence in the system. 
To embrace all the world in it, were a no less dangerous 
extreme. Relative adjustment is necessary. The actual "state 
of society must be considered. Something depends on the 
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amount of patronage entrusted by the constitution to tjie 
general electors, and the kind of of&cers they are to choose. 
But in every conceivable scheme of free institutions the people* 
in more or less extent, must have a sovereignty of electoral 
jurisdiction for appointing the more prominent, and especially 
the legislative functionaries of political life. 

And there are other rights which they cannot want and be 
free. 

Access to the courts, for example. Judicial power is the sole 
resource in ordinary, compatible with free institutions, for 
enforcing the laws and maintaining public order. Nor can 
this effect be fully realized but by setting the halls of justice 
wide open to everybody. 

To us in America, the habeas-corpus seems a right of about 
the same grade of importance. Lasting freedom without it, is 
hardly possible. • 

So also the right of speaking, printing, publishing otir 
sentiments, within the limits of truth, decency, and fair inten- 
tions. 

In our view, the right of equality under the laws, is of a like 
essential character. The humblest citizen, juridically speaking, 
can have no superior in a pure republic. 

And finally, if a republic is to last, and be the blessing 
which the name imports, its liberties must be fed and nou- 
rished, one and all of them, by a popularly constituted common 
law — the most precious perhaps of all the items in the politico- 
jural catalogue, for it includes the fate of all the rest; minis- 
tering on one hand to their occasions through judicature, 
while on the other it curbs (if properly respected) the licen- 
tiousness of legislation, and preserves the just balance of the 
government. 

Do we overrate these things ? Long habit has indeed great 
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ioduence on men's opinions. The veteran consumer of tea and 
cofifee is apt to take those luxuries for necessaries of. -life* 
But I apprehend there is no similar illusion in the estimate we 
put upon the long enjoyed peculiarities of our republican lot. 
At least it will be time enough to say so when other lands^ 
whose schemes of freedom do not reach our mark, shall have 
been as free as we are, for as long a time. 

Look at French liberty.* But yesterday it was in the bud ; 
and now its leaves are sere and yellow ; the fruit, such as it 
was, having already come prematurdy to the 'ground. Mo- 
narchical England resembles us incomparably more than 
France does. Not in all respects to be sure, for France is 
through and through an agency government. And moreover the 
people of that country have ostensibly two of our characteristic 
political rights which England has not ; that is to say, a fran- 
chise of election, that goes to the whole government, and 
a right of equality, that admits of no respect of persons. Nor 
will I stop now to consider the actual drawbacks of the case in 
that ill-fated country. I will give her the two rights complete, 
and say nothing of embarrassments or qualifications. 

On the other hand, the people of England, with a popular 
•suffrage, prudently limited, for choosing the most numerous 
and efficient branch of the legislature, have also the following 
capital liberties unknown in France : first, the habeas-corpuis ; 
second, the popular common law; third, a free press; and 
fourth, grand juries of accusation ; which last indeed are not in 
my political octave of enumerated rights, but yet are things of 
firstrate consequence. Nor need I add that the superiority of 
the English judicature is of unspeakble value in the same con- 
nexion. 

* This was written in the latter days of the Napoleon "presidency." 



in I ' tlic cciinpnridon is obvious. France may liavo 
a better-Jookinp; government outline liy the rules of our repub- 
lican taste, but England is much the freer couatry. The 
former mtikes organicnUy » fair show of freedom, while tLo 
latter, witb some untoward appearances, enjoys the reality in a 
wonderful degree. Suppose an EDgltahman wrongfully ar- 
rested ; he has bis writ of deliverance, and can ba promptly set 
at large. How different in Franee *n Engbshman may be 
denounced by a score of informers, ; will still remain for 

a grand jury of his peers to sav UD< ir oaths whether there 

is cause fur putting Itim to a I Iges, if he be tried, aro 

independent, holding by good > and they are learned, 

experieuced, wise ; their tenure « leads to this. In 

France how very different. In u. ange republic a man 

is, triable on the accusation of a tr ent agent; and be ib 

tried in a fashion as far as po ii n the Bugbsh mode: 

another etylo of judges presida; ouier rales of evidence and 
procedure govern ; and though near f the jury think hira 
innocent (trial juries there are, even m France, by the grace of 
legislation) a majority of one may send liim to a modern baa- 
tile, or a gibbet. Upon that political life organ, the press, the 
queen of England can never lay her hand, thongh he of tho 
French presidency docs it from day to day. Her power iu that 
respect is only what the people's common law of libel con- 
fers. Queen though she be, no royal instrument of vengeance 
graces her hand. But it is otlicrwiae on the repuijlican side 
of the channel. Presses are seized in France at the very nod 
of esecutive power ; and this for offences unintelligible to the 
laws — offunces against which the laws, have denounced no 
penalty, no prohibition even — what they call political offences. 
In fine, British justice is mainly executed, and British order 
kept up, by means of an unwritten system of principles and 
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customs formed' and cherished by the people* in their own free 
thoughts and usages; -whereas the French^ by their "five 
codes" of edict law, are tied inextricably to the car, not of 
Juggernaut indeed, but of the legislative will. And this dif- 
ference between the two countries is, I take it, the virtual 
source of near all the rest ; having more to do than perhaps 
any other known cause, with making the so called selfgovemors 
of the republic less free, as they are undoubtedly by many 
degrees, than the subjects of the monarchy. 

There are those among us, I am well aware, who do not 
look upon England as at all a nation of freemen. They are 
persons who in general appear to. know little of the interior 
polity of that kingdom, and they probably derive their opinion 
of it from certain outward acts of its ruling authonties, such 
as their ancient oppression of the American colonies, their 
merciless treatment of the native tribes of India, and their 
more recent but not less flagitious opium war upon the misera- 
ble Chinese. Men are not apt to discriminate very carefuily in 
these matters; and as their notions of dvil and political liberty 
are commonly mixed up together in a blnr of utter confusion, 
so the character they ascribe to a government, as seen from 
without, is not unfrequently identical in their minds with that 
of the legal plight and order of society under it. Many per- 
sons,* who would not willingly misjudge the polity of England, 
do so, I am satisfied, froni a misconception of this kind. 

Others there are, and in considerable numbers, whose errors 
on the subject are exasperated by national bias ; partly from 
historical recollections, partly from th€ workings of domestic fac- 
tion, partly from the inbred jealousy of low and vulgar minds, 
which cannot brook the pride of any government, or indeed 
the greatness of any country, but our own. Let it pass. Senti- 
ments of foolish -antipathy, of blind, unreasoning dislike, as 



tliey prove nothing in regard to the object of tiieir a 

tLey are inaccessible to the force of proof, however cogently it 

miglit be brought to hear upou theniselves. 

Generally speaking, it is not qu-estioneri in this country that 
the English people nre free ; and ive are seldom unjust to the 
character of their institutions, save perhaps when over zealotis 
Bs to the merits of our own in comparison. Nor am I disponed 
to quarrel with the natiousl foitlo indicated by this saving 
clause ; though nssuredly we have no occasion to place Ameri- 
can liberty higher on the scale, or Englisli liberty lower, than 
perfect candour warrants ; for we can afford to stand (and 
ought to make conscienee of doing so) by tlie exact truth. 

In the citil concerns of the two nations, there are points of 
special advantage on either side. English judicature is preemi- 
nont. The judges are appointed with more care of selection 
than with ns. Acd they bold office upon higher terms of per- 
sonal independence and dignity for the most part. A matter 
of vast consequence. Would that our statesmen Imd it more 
at beart. Other things being equal, liber^ is atwAjs in diveot 
proportion with these drcumstancea of jndidal independence 
and dignity. Id tnany of our states the people at laegs 
appoint the judges. To my icind, a fearful mistake. And 
American judges are almost universally ill paid ; insomuch that 
men of high professional standing are seldom willing to go 
upon the bench. What an absurd parsimony. Such [Htiful 
savings cost the people' dear in the end. And when it is added 
that our judicial officers. have often no assurance that they tviI] 
not be turned adfift in mere capnce at very short distanoes of 
time, the climax of our folly on this head appears complete. 
Ho that the difference thus far is against us ; and unless tliere 
be considerable counter items to be entered in our favour from 
some ot^er score, the account will foot up Iwdly. For I cannot 
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too often or too fervently repeat the assertion, that liberty 
depends exceedingly upon judicature, and rises or falls, by 
a necessity which other things may qualify but cannot over- 
come, according as that great branch of our administrative 
interests flourishes or decays, and is in honour or dishonour. 
The course of public justice is said to be both cheaper and 
shorter here than in England. How far the youthfulness of 
the country and the sparseness of its population may account 
for this, I know not. And whether life, and liberty, and pro- 
perty, are safer or as safe from private injury in the United 
States, as among the denser settlements of England, is a ques- 
tion I should almost fear to investigate. 

Passing however to the political side of the subject, I hope 
we may encounter less embarrassment. And then, if our poli- 
tical freedom shall appear larger and better, on the whole, than 
British subjects enjoy, it will be competent to argue back from 
thence to corresponding advantages^ real or probable, in our 
civil condition ; provided always that there is no defect of judi- 
cature for making our theoretical rights good in practice. 

That the English government is not technically of the free 
class, requires no skill to determine. But let not the import- 
ance of the fact be overestimated. Appearances do not always 
tell the whole truth. Civil liberty, we know, may be vastly 
greater than its political accompaniments would lead us to 
suppose. Nor is the political liberty of Britons so inferior to 
ours as some national zealots pretend. The great majority of 
our rights, as between us and the state, are of one stamp with 
those an Englishman possesses in the same relation. Who- 
ever doubts it, will do well to try the matter by a reference to 
particulars. 

The British parliament indeed makes laws of banishment 
for crime. But aside from this (and really it is not much to 
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honeiit men's liberty) an Englishman is as safe in his right of 
home residence .as an Amerioan is. And while at honie^ his 
freedom of access to courts and magistrates is as great aa orni 
— ^perhaps a little gi^t^r in the matter of exemption from haT- 
ing to give security for the use he makes of it^ So also, jf 
accused injuriously, a grand jury is aa likdy to save him the 
expense and shame of a public trial, as th4|||i he were .a ^citi- 
xen of this countoy and pursued by calumny hiere. AimI 
should the further wrong of an arrest assail hioo, his habeas- 
corpus is as ready to his hand, and as effectual for bis relkC 
in London pr Liverpool, as if he were one of ourselves,, and 
Bued his process of deliverance in New York or Boston* A Bi|- 
ton keeps arms in his house just as we do. He gpeak% wnteiy 
publishes, as freely ; is as free to meet his fellows, in eonii- 
eil, and to join them in. petitioning frankly, unreservedly, tar 
the correction of abuses. What is better stiU, he breathei|.ja 
common law atmosphere, and. inhales,with it qualities, of fiMp- 
tal character that make him a freeman insensibly, whethcnr -hit 
>?ili or no, by a sort of natural growth. He is thus bred to 
freedom. His earliest thoughts, his very beginnings of int^- 
lectoal and moral life imbibe its elements, and become ennobled 
with its spirit 

Here then are seven of the eight enumerated liberty rights 
of our own polity, in the relation of government and people, 
the same, with scarce a point of diflference, in England as in 
America; while the state of things in the civil department, ao 
far as judicature is evidence (and it goes a great way) seems 
not inferior to ours, but possibly a little superior. And is not 
Endand free ? 

If America be freer, God be praiseJ. And that she is so I 
am thankful to believe. Whether she can maintain her advan- 
tage permanently is another matter. We must look to that. It 
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is the great question of thiB age. I think however that our 
present relative superiority of pHght upon the whole may be 
readily shown. 

1. We have a government more entirely popular in its struc- 
ture and principles than that of Great Britain ; being of an 
agency character throughout, and having its whole organiza- 
tion based, mom^Sr less immediately, on the general voice of 
the country, with elections so frequent as to keep the- trusts of 
power ever in mind. In which respect we differ very poinitedly 
from English subjects, who are only consulted once in seven 
years upon the composition of the house of commons, an4 
upon that of the other departments of authority, never. This* 
difference necessarily affects the working of the political system, 
as well as its self-sustaining quality and virtue. 

2. Our rights as citizens, in reference to government, are the * 
same as those of the neople of England with. regard to the 
several particulars, of remaining under the canopy of the laws, 
keeping and bearing arms, the habeas-corpus, access to courts 
and magistrates, speech and the press, petition, the common 
law, and others that have not been named. A few slight qua- 
lifications distinguish the conditions of the two countries on 
one or two of these points, but in general their case is so &p 
identical. 

3. Unlike the English people, those of America are cUl equal 
in their jural circumstances. We have no hereditary royalties 
or no^bilities, no state church, no legally recognised prelaqr, 
no privileged orders of any sort This is a vast difference. 
Hereditary superiors imply hereditary underlings. One enor- 
mity begets the other. And no man is satisfactorily free, 
when there are those around him in whose presence he is 
doomed by rules of caste to hang his head. It hurts his selfr 
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respect ; it 'lamps ]m pnlerpnE" ; it enfeeble* liia motives of 
exertior. 

4, Unlike tlie peoj'Ie of England, iJiose of America have a 
government constitHtionally limited in its war powar*. This is 
not strictly a Iilierty. IjW it is n pKidigioiia sufeguaril of free- 
dom in every fiirtn. What ilangere tlie liberlJca of otter lands 
ate aUbject to, from having the pubjio peace at the merey of 
tovereiffn individuals, hi i sBcrificed nt any time 

for reasons of persona] pioue o 1 need not say. Nor is 

■ itneeessary to detail tbe " igroasing war-policy on 

the part of riilei«-— consc iog armies, a quartered 

soldiery, with military license npant over civil auttor- 

ity, and every one'H plana ' the future embarrassed 

Tith apprehension, 'llie pict ontincntal mthcr than 

English, but it is English tnc egrea that would be ill 

endured in this country. 

6. 1 meution one thing more. :r constitutional records 

and the whole tissue of our »tat lers teach us, that our 

government is limited ia another branch of power, under 
which England and English liberty have suffered greatly : it is 
ike taxing power. Frugality is as truly characteristic of our 
politics as it is said to he of at least a portion of our people. 
The salaries annexed to public employments are all tixet) 
at tow rates. Take the highest office in the country for exam- 
ple. There are single bishops in England, whose state our pre- 
sident has not the means of he^nniog to emulate. And we 
are satisfied with our republican style of things in this respect. 
It is as tlioroughiy established in the law of public opinion aa 
in tiat of our institutions. Taxation was the crilioa! topic of 
our first quarrel with the mother country. Our people settled 
the point then that they would pay no tases but of their owu 
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imposing. And the reason was, they wished to have. a ^eck 
upon the action of government in *the matter of snpplies and 
expenditures. One object of limiting the war power was, to 
save needless expense. We chiim to have otir business done 
cheaply by government agents. With regard to the bench, 
our conduct has beeuHBHt unwisely penurious in most of the 
states. We have not discriminated duly between the claims of 
different oflSces. . Everywhere frugality is the rule. 

Need I explain how liberty is conceraed in ^1 this ? May 
not a man be taxed to an extreme that will make a slave 
of him f Taxes are often laid upon liberty itself as. a direct 
charge; and when property is the subject of the charge, the 
burden falls indirectly upon liberty, as the means of acquisition 
by which property is gained. To embarrass the employment 
of. this means of acquisition, is to oppress. And would ihe 
oppression be less obvious or less grievous if, instead of prevent- 
ing men from becoming rich by the use of their liberty, the 
law allowed them just. to reap the harvest of their industry, and 
then despoiled them of it? Either way their exertions are dis- 
appointed, their hopes crushed. A southern negro, is allowed 
to labour, but the very curse of his condition lies.in a great mea- 
sure in the habitual seizure of the fruits of his toil by other 
hands than his own. It is this that makes him the slave of 
his master. Might not a citizen be made a government slave 
by the same process? And just so far as he is taxed unduly, 
that consequence follows. He is thus far hindered from 
accomplishing his aims. He tries to lay up something for his 
family or others, but his efforts are frustrated. In a word, his 
liberty fails him. 

I reproach not England. It were like reproaching our 
southern planters for an unhappy feature of their case, which 
has descended upon them from past ages, and of which it is 
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doubtfal how they are to be relieved without some peril. No, 
I reproach not England with regaid to her peoaniary burdens ; 

m 

she deserves commiseration rather ; more especially when it is 
considered that these burdens press npon a style of popular 
freedom which, in most other points of view, is still the glory 
<rf her institations and her character. But for her public debt ; 
but lor the mountain weight of her civil list ; but for the per- 
plexity of her European relationsi and a consequent foreign 
poliqr ^^ ^ times consumes her vitals ; but for the war-and- 
peace option lodged in one frail breast by constitutional prero- 
gative; but for her feudal pyramid of ranks and dignitieB, 
that bears her people down^ the common mass, somewhat too 
near the earth ; but for her enormous annual waste (such it 
appears to us) of the hard earnings of her subjects ;— oh, but 
for these things, what a land of wonders, ci miradles, were 
England I 

Nay, what a land is England even now, ^'with all her 
iiKiltBr — the more miraculous for stemming as she does the 
tides of her difBculties ; free in spite of them ; looking ever per 
aspera ad sidera with unblenching eyes, and doing more than 
any other nation ever did to scale the heaven of her aspira- 
tions. Verily, if we are freer tlian England, it is a distinction 
worth a struggle to maintain. 



NOTE A., REFERRED TO AT PAOE ns. 



Cicero, in the third book of his Offices, pl^pounds for consideration 
the following case of conscience. 

"Si vir bonus Alexandrisl Rhodnm magnum frumenti numerum 
advexerit, in Rhodiorum inopift. et fame, summ&que annonse caritate : si 
idem sciat, complures mercatores Alexandria, solvisse, navesque in 
cursu, frumento onustas, petentes Rhodum viderit: dicturusne sit id 
Rhodiis, an silentio suum qu&m plurimo venditurus?" 

And he gives both sides of the question in a supposed discussion of 
it between two philosophers. 

" In hujusmodi causis aliud Diogeni Babylonio videri solet, magno et 
gpavi stoico, aliud Antipatro^ discipulo ejus, homini acutissimo. Anti- 
patro onmia patefacienda, ut ne quid omnino, quod venditor n6rit^ 
emptor ignoret ; Diogeni venditorem, quatenus jure civili constitutum 
sit^ dicere vitia oportere, cetera sine insidiis agere, et quoniam vendati 
velle quAm optime vendere." 

The discussion is too long to be copied ; and it will be more interest- 
ing to proceed to the great Roman's judgment as between the two 
philosophers. 

" Non igitur videtur frumentarius ille Rhodiotf celare debuisse. 
Neque enim id est celare, quidquid retic^as : aed dim quod tu sciaSy id 
ignorare emoltimenti tui causd velia «o«, quorvm. intfirsit id scire. Hoc 
autem celandi genus quale sit^ et cujus hominis, quis non videt? certd 
non aperti, non flimplicis, non ingenUi, non justi, non viri b<mi : versuti 
potitis, obscuri, astuti, fallacis, mafitioM, oallidi, veteratoris^ vaM : hno 
tot^ et alia plura, nonne utile est vitiorum subire nominal" (bo. Sto. <fce. 

l3* 
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There have been vAiious annotationson this c^ iaaA judgment of 
Cieer«s from St Thomas downwards, but without approaehing to a 
settlement of the qaestion. . I content myself- with giTing the views of 
Pothier, perhaps the best of the oommentator^ as far as ean be done in 
a lew brief eztraets frmn his "TtiMXth dv GosmAT db yBRn^" eh. ii, 
art 8. 

He says most writers upon natural law have oome to a eondusion 
different from that of the Roman orator on the subject 

^Oes auteurs pensent que la bonne toi que doit rdgner dans le con- 
tiAt de yente^ n'oblige le yendeur k autre ehose qu*A faire connditre a 
Tacheteur la chose qu'il lui yend pour oe qu'eile es^ sans lui rien dis- 
simuler de ses d^uts» et A ne la pas yendre au-delk du priz qu'elle a 
lors du contrat; qu*il ne commet aucune iignstioe en la yendant & ee 
priz; quoiqull sache que ce priz doiye de beaucoup diminuer par la 
suite ; qu'il n*est pas oblige de £ure part k I'acheteur de la.connoissance 
qu*il a des droonstances qui doiyent causer cette diminution ; Taeheteur 
n*ayant pas plus de droit d'eziger qu'il lui Cuse part de cette con- 
noissance^ que d'eziger qu'il Ini fuse part de son bien. S'il la 
lui ftsiBoit; ato seroit un acte gratuit de b6n6fice^ qu'il n'eet oblig6 
d'ezereer qn'enyers ceuz qni sont dans le besofat. Lee Rhodiens 
n'^toient pas dans ce cas : ils ne manquoient que de bl^, et ils avoient 
de I'argent pour acheter celui qui ce marchand leur yendoit Le 
profit qu'il fait en yendant son bl6 au priz qu'il yaut aujourd'hui, 
quoiqu'il sache qu'il yaudra beaucoup moins dans peu, n'a rien d'in- 
JTiste; c'est une juste recompense de la diligence qu'il a faitc pour 
arriver le premier, et du risque qu'il a couru de perdre sa marchandise, 
si quelque accident, auquel 11 6toit expos^, TeCit empech^ d'arriver k 
temps, n n'est pas plus d6fendu de vendre au priz courant une mar- 
chandise, sans avertir des circonstances qui la doivent faire diminuer, 
que de I'acheter au prix courant sans avertir des circonstances qui la 
doivent faire augmenter." 



Pothi^r could not agree with these writers. 



"Nonobstant ces raisons et ces autorit^s^" he observes, "j'aurois de 
la peine & excuser d'injustice le profit que retireroit un vendeor de la 
reticence de quelque fait qui doit causer une diminution dans le priz. 
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lorsque cette dirninut\oti dtnt etre trhs canHdSrablet et qu'elle doit certakie- 
inent arriver au bout dTtm tres court intervalle de temp*, teUe que seroit 
la connoissance que ce marchand auroit ei^ qu'il y avoit une flotte 
charg^e de bl^ pr^te k entrer dans peu de jou^dans le port de Rhodes, 
ce qui devoit certainement causer une .diminution considerable sur le 
prix du bl4 Dans le contrat de vente, de m^me que dans tons les con- 
trats commutatifs, Veqmtk veut que ce qui chacune dee partiee dotine eaU 
r equivalent de ce qt^il re^oit, et qtteTune dee partiee ne veuiUe pae prih* 
fiter aux depene de Fatitre. Or^ dans Tesp^ce de ce marchand, qui, en 
dissimulant la connaissance qu'il a de ce fait^ Tend son bl4 pour le prix 
de 100 liv. le muid, qui est aujourd'hui le prix courant^ ce marchand 
peut-il, sans se faire illusion, se persuader que ce ble, qu*il sait ne 
devoir valoir dans deux jours que 20 liv., soit Tequivalent de 100 liv. 
qu'il revolt ?" Ac, Ac. . 

I quote no further, because no additional argument is attempted in 
what follows. The expressions that are here put in italics, seem to 
suggest all the grounds this very eminent jurist was aware of for de- 
priving the Rhodian merchant of his caveat emptor rule of trade. That 
these grounds are insufficient for the purpose, is very plain. The main 
one, namely, that the equity of trade involves the doctrine of equiva- 
lentSy is palpable error, and can warrant no deduction whatever. The 
others have not even the semblance of principles^ but are mere circum- 
stances of aggravation as to the amount of the fall that is likely to take 
place in the market^ and the shortneee of the time that is to bring it to 
pass. 

The result is, that Pothier gives us no satisfaction. 

Let us see if Cicero has been more successful I have placed the whole 
of his argument also in italics. His principle is (his major premiss I 
might call it) that it is dishonest for a trader to desire, for selfish rea- 
sons, that the man he deals with should be ignorant of facts known to 
himselfl A principle again that leads to nothing ; not as being false, 
but wide of the mark ; for it has no application to the actual business 
of merchandizing. And if it did apply, it would defeat itself for it 
would annihilate the very motive of tradej taking away all liberty of 
buying cheap or selling dear by design. 

Upon the whole, I adhere to the doctrine of my own text^ with a 
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contentment all the more complete, because the writings of these cele- 
brated authors give me none that I like as welL To my mind, the 
Rhodian case is unembarrassed. The approach of supplies from Alex- 
andria was a private fact, entirely foreign to the basis in common 
between the dealing parties — ^that is, to the unexpressed implications 
of their mutual traffic ; and the seller was consequently imder no obli- 
gation of good faith to say a word upon the subject ; any more than 
the buyers would have been to inform him of the extremity of the local 
famine, had he in fact been ignorant of the existence of that reason for 
demanding high prices. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 



Page SI, line 3 from bottom, for when read where, 
** 70, ** 11 ** top, «» vice " vices, 
'* 91, *^ 15 ^ M ^ »«io <mi(«r read MO i9oii4<er; and for 

have had ^ Aave. 
*« 140, ^ 14 «« bottom, ^ ctoMM ^ c/aiwe. 






